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CECILIA. 



BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 



A JOURNEY. 

• ' * 

" PEACE to the spirits of my honoured parents, 
respected be their remains, and immortalized their 
virtues ! may time, while it moulders their frail re* 
lies to dust, commit to tradition the record of their 
goodness ! and, oh ! may their orphan descendant 
be influenced through life by the remembrance of 
their purity, and in death be solaced, that by her it 
was unsullied ! " 

Such was the secret prayer with which the only 
survivor of the Beverley family quitted the abode of 
her youth, and residence of her forefathers; while 
tears of recollecting sorrow filled her eyes, and ob- 
structed the last view of her native town which had 
excited them. 

Cecilia, this fair traveller, had lately entered into 
the one-and-twentieth year of her age. Her an- 
cestors had been rich farmers in the county of Suf- 
folk, though her father, in- whom a spirit of ele« 
gance had supplanted the rapacity of wealth, had 
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2 CECILIA. 

spent hig time as a private country-gentleman, sa- 
tisfied, without increasing his store, to live upon 
what he inherited from the labours of his predeces- 
sors. She had lost him in her early youth, and her 
mother had not long survived him. They had be- 
queathed to her 10,000/. and consigned her to the 
care of the Dean of****, her uncle. With this 
gentleman, in whom, by various contingencies, the 
accumulated possessions of a rising and prosperous 
family were centred, she had passed the last four 
years of her life ; and a few weeks only had yet 
elapsed since his death, which, by depriving her of 
her last relation, made her heiress to an estate of 
3000/. per annum ; with no other restriction than 
that of annexing her name, if she married, to the 
disposal of her hand and her riches. 

But though thus largely indebted to fortune, to 
nature she had yet greater obligations : her form 
was elegant, her heart was liberal ; her countenance 
announced the intelligence of her mind; her com- 
plexion varied with every emotion of her soul ; and 
her eyes, the heralds of her speech, now beamed 
with understanding, and now glistened with sensi- 
bility. 

For the short period of her minority, the manage- 
ment of her fortune, and the care of her person, 
had been intrusted by the Dean to three guardians, 
among whom her own choice was to settle her re- 
sidence : but her mind, saddened by the loss of all 
her natural friends, coveted to regain its serenity 
in the quietness of the country, and in the bosom 
of an aged and maternal counsellor, whom she loved 
as4ier mother, and to whom she had been known 
from her childhood. 

The deanery, indeed, she was obliged to relin- 
quish, a long-repining expectant being eager, by 
entering it, to bequeath to another the anxiety and 
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suspense he had suffered himself, though probably 
without much impatience to shorten their duration 
in favour of the next successor; but the house of 
Mrs. Charlton, her benevolent friend, was open for 
her reception, and the alleviating tenderness of her 
conversation took from her all wish of changing it. 

Here she had dwelt since the interment ot her 
uncle ; and here, from the affectionate gratitude of 
her disposition, she had perhaps been content to 
dwell till her own, had not her guardians interfered 
to remove her. 

Reluctantly she complied ; she quitted her early 
companions, the friend she most revered, and the 
spot which contained the relics of all she had yet 
lived to lament ; and, accompanied by one of ner 
guardians, and attended by two servants, she began 
her journey from Bury to London. 

Mr. Harrel, this gentleman, though in the prime 
of his life, though gay, fashionable, and splendid, 
had been appointed by her uncle to be one of her 
trustees ; a choice which had for its object the pecu- 
liar gratification of his niece, whose most favourite 
young friend Mr. Harrel had married, and in whose 
house he therefore knew she would most wish to 
live. 

Whatever good-nature could dictate, or polite- 
ness suggest, to dispel her melancholy, Mr. Harrel 
failed not to urge; and Cecilia, in whose disposi- 
tion sweetness was tempered with dignity, and gen- 
tleness with fortitude, suffered not his kind offices 
to seem ineffectual. She kissed her hand at the last 
glimpse a friendly hill afforded of her native town, 
and made an effort to forget the regret with which 
she lost sight of it. She revived her spirits by plans 
of future happiness, dwelt upon the delight with 
which sfie should meet her young friend, and, by 
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4 CECNLIA. 

accepting his consolation, amply rewarded his 
trouble. 

Her serenity, however, had yet another, though 
milder, trial to undergo, since another friend was 
yet to be met, and another farewell was yet to be 
taken. 

At the distance of seven miles from Bury resided 
Mr. Mbnckton, the richest and most powerful man 
in that neighbourhood, at whose house Cecilia and 
her guardian were invited to breakfast in their 
journey. 

Mr. Monckton, who was the younger son of a 
noble family, was a man of parts, information, and 
sagacity : to great native strength of mind, he added 
a penetrating knowledge of the world ; and to fa* 
culties the most skilful of investigating the charac- 
ter of every other, a dissimulation the most pro* 
found in concealing his own. In the bloom of his 
youth, impatient for wealth and ambitious of power, 
he had tied himself to a rich dowager of quality, 
whose age, though sixty-seven, was but among the 
smaller species other evil properties, her disposition 
being far more repulsive than her wrinkles. An in- 
equality of years so considerable, had led him to 
expect that the fortune he had thus acquired, would 
speedily be released from the burden with which it 
was at present encumbered ; but his expectations 
proved as vain as they were mercenary, and his lady 
was not more the dupe of his protestations, than he 
was himself of his own purposes. Ten years he had 
been married to her, yet her health was good, and 
her faculties were unimpaired: eagerly he had 
watched for her dissolution, yet his eagerness had 
injured no health but his own. So short-sighted is 
selfish cunning, that in aiming no further than at 
the gratification of the present moment, it obscures 
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the evils of the future, while it impedes the per- 
ception of integrity and honour. 

His ardour, however, to attain the blest period 
of returning liberty, deprived him neither or spirit 
nor inclination for intermediate enjoyment; he knew 
the world too well to inour its censure by ill-treating 
the woman to whom he was indebted for the rank 
lie held in it : he saw her, indeed, but seldom, yet 
he had the decency, alike in avoiding as in meeting 
her, to show no abatement of civility and good- 
breeding : but, having thus sacrificed to ambition 
all possibility of happiness in domestic life, he turned 
his thoughts to those other methods of procuring 
it, which he had so dearly purchased the power of 
essaying. 

The resources of pleasure to the possessors of 
wealth are only to be cut off by the satiety of which 
they are productive, a satiety which the vigorous 
mind of Mr. Monckton had not yet suffered him to 
experience : his time, therefore, was either devoted 
to the expensive amusements of the metropolis, or 
* spent in the country among the gayest of its diver- 
sions. 

The little knowledge of fashionable manners, and 
of the characters of the times, of which Cecilia was 
yet mistress, she had gathered at the house of this 
gentleman, with whom the Dean her uncle had 
been intimately connected : for as he preserved to 
the world the same appearance of decency he sup- 
ported to his wife, he was every where well received, 
and being but partially known, was extremely re- 
spected : the world, with its wonted facility, repay- 
ing his circumspect attention to its laws, by silen- 
cing the voice of censure, guarding his character 
from impeachment, and his name from reproach. 

Cecilia had been known to him half her life ; she 
had been caressed in his house as a beautiful child, 
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6 C0CILIA 

and her presence was now solicited there as an ami- 
able acquaintance. Her visits, indeed, had by no 
means been frequent, as the ill-humour of Lady 
Margaret Monckton had rendered them painful to 
her ; yet the opportunities they hail afforded her of 
mixing with people of fashion, had served to pre- 
pare her for the new scenes in which she was soon 
to he a performer. 

Mr. Monckton, in return, had always been a wel- 
come guest at the deanery ; his conversation was 
to Cecilia a never-failing source of information, as 
his knowledge of life and manners enabled him to 
start those subjects of which she was most ignorant ; 
and her mind, copious for the admission, and intel- 
ligent for the arrangement of knowledge, received 
all new ideas with avidity. 

Pleasure given in society, like money lent in 
usury, returns with interest to those who dispense 
it : and the discourse of Mr. Monckton conferred 
not a greater favour upon Cecilia than her attention 
to it repaid.' And thus the speaker and the hearer 
being mutually gratified, they had always met with 
complacency, and commonly parted with regret. 

This reciprocation of pleasure had, however, pro- 
duced different effects upon their minds; the ideas 
of Cecilia were enlarged, while the reflections o£ 
Mr. Monckton were embittered. He here saw an 
object, who, to all the advantages of that wealth he 
had so highly prized, added youth, beauty, and in- 
telligence : though much her senior, he was by no, 
means of an age tp render his addressing her an 
impropriety ; and the entertainment she received 
from his conversation, persuaded him that her good 
opinion might with ease be improved into a regard 
the most partial. He regretted the venal rapacity 
with which he had sacrificed himself to a woman he 
abhorred, and his wishes for her final decay became 
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daily more fervent. He knew that the acquaint* 
ance of Cecilia was confined to a circle of which, he 
was himself the principal ornament ; that she had 
rejected all the proposals of marriage which had 
hitherto been made to her ; and, as he had sedu- 
lously watched her from her earliest years, he had 
reason to believe that her heart had escaped any 
dangerous impression. This being her situation, 
he had long looked upon her as his future property ; 
as such he had indulged his admiration, and as such 
he had already appropriated her estate,.though he 
- had not more vigilantly inspected into her senti- 
ments, than he had guarded his own from a similar 
scrutiny. 

The death of the Dean had, indeed, much alarmed 
him ; he grieved at her leaving Suffolk, where he 
considered himself the first man, alike in parts and 
m consequence ; and he dreaded her residing in 
London, where he foresaw that numerous rivals, 
equal to himself in talents and in riches, would 
speedily surround her; rivals too, youthful and 
sanguine, not shackled by present ties, but at li- 
berty to solicit her immediate acceptance. Beauty 
and independence, rarely found together, would at- 
tract a crowd of suitors at once brilliant and assi- 
duous ; and the house of Mr. Harrel was eminent 
for its elegance and gaiety *, but yet, undaunted by 
danger, and confiding in his own powers, he deter- 
mined to pursue the project he had formed, pot fear.r 
ing, by address and perseverance, to ensure Its sue* 
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CHAPTER II. 

AN ARGUMENT. 

Mr. Monckton had, at this time, a party of com- 
pany assembled at bis house, for the purpose of 
spending the Christmas holidays. He waited with 
anxiety the arrival of Cecilia, and flew to hand her 
from the chaise before Mr. Harrel could alight. He 
observed the melancholy of her countenance, and 
was much pleased to find that her London journey 
Tiad so little power to charm her. He conducted 
her to the breakfast-parlour, where Lady Margaret 
and his friends expected her. 

Lady Margaret received her with a coldness that 
bordered upon incivility ; irascible by nature, and 
jealous by situation, the appearance of beauty 
alarmed, and of cheerfulness disgusted her. She 
regarded, with watchful suspicion, whoever was ad- 
dressed by her husband ; and having marked his fre- 
quent attendance at the deanery, she had singled 
out Cecilia for the object of her peculiar antipathy ; 
while Cecilia, perceiving her aversion, though ig- 
norant of its cause, took care to avoid all inter- 
course but what ceremony exacted, and pitied in 
secret the unfortunate lot of her friend. 

The company now present consisted of one lady 
and several gentlemen. 

Miss Bennet, the lady, was, in every sense of the 
phrase, the humble companion of Lady Margaret : 
she was low-born, meanly educated, and narrow- 
minded ; a stranger alike to innate merit or ac- 
Suired accomplishments, yet skilful in the art of 
attery, and an adept in every species of low cun- 
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ning. With no other view in life than the attain- 
ment of affluence without labour, she was not more 
the slave of the mistress of the house, than the tool 
of its master; receiving indignity without mur? 
mur, and submitting to contempt as a thing of 
course. 

Among the gentlemen, the most conspicuous, by 
means of nis dress, was Mr. Aresby, a captain in the 
militia ; a young man who, having frequently heard 
the words Red-coat and Gallantry put together, 
imagined the conjunction not merely customary, 
but honourable ; and therefore, without even pre* 
tending to think of the service of his country, he 
considered a cockade as a badge of politeness, and 
wore it but to mark his devotion to the ladies, whom 
he held himself equipped to conquer, ana bound to 
adore. 

The next, who by forwardness the most officious 
took care to be noticed, was Mr. Morrice, a young 
lawyer, who, though rising in his profession, owed 
his success neither to distinguished abilities, nor to 
skill- supplying industry, but to the art of uniting 
suppleness to others with confidence in himself. To 
a reverence of rank, talents, and fortune, tHt most 
profound, he joined an assurance in his own merit, 
which no superiority could depress ; and with a pre- 
sumption which encouraged him to aim at all things, 
he blended a good-humour that no mortification 
could lessen. And while, by the pliability of his 
disposition, he avoided making enemies; by his rea- 
diness to oblige, he (earned the surest way of ma- 
king friends, by becoming useful to them. 

There were also some neighbouring squires ; and 
there was one old gentleman, who, without seem- 
ing to nptice any of the company, sat frowning in 
a corner. 

But the principal figure in the circle was Mr* 
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Belfield, a tall thin young man, whose face was all 
animation; and whose eyes sparkled with intelli- 
gence. He had been intended by his father for 
trade ; but his spirit, soaring above the occupation 
for which he was designed, from repining, led him 
to resist, and from resisting, to rebel, lie eloped 
from his friends, and contrived to enter the army. 
But, fond of the polite arts, and eager for the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, he found not this way of 
life much better adapted to his inclination than 
that from, which he had escaped; he soon grew 
weary of it, was reconciled to his father, and en- 
tered at the Temple. But here, too volatile for se- 
rious study, and too gay for laborious application, 
he made little progress : and the same quickness of 
parts, and vigour of imagination, which, united with 
prudence or accompanied by judgement, might 
have raised him to the head of his profession, being 
unhappily associated with fickleness and caprice, 
served only to impede his improvement, and ob- 
struct his preferment. And now, with little busi- 
ness, and that little neglected ; a small fortune, and 
that fortune daily becoming less ; the admiration of 
the world, but that admiration ending simply in ci- 
vility ; he .lived an unsettled and unprofitable life, 
generally caressed, and universally sought, yet care- 
less of his interest, and thoughtless of the future ; 
devoting his time to company, his income to dissi- 
pation, and his heart to the Muses. 

I bring you, said Mr. Monckton, as he attended 
Cecilia into the room, a subject of sorrow in a young 
lady, who never gave disturbance to her friends but 
in quitting them. 

If sorrow, cried Mr. Belfield, darting upon her 
his piercing eyes, wears in your part of the world a 
form such as this, who would wish to change it for 
a view of joy? 
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She's divinely handsome, indeed ! cried the cap- 
tain, affecting an involuntary exclamation. 

Meantime Cecilia, who was placed next to the 
lady of the house, quietly began her breakfast ; 
Mr. Morrice, the young lawyer, with the most easy 
freedom, seating himself at her side, while Mr. 
Monckton was elsewhere arranging the rest of his 
guests, in order to secure that place for himself. 

Mr. Morrice, without ceremony, attacked his fair 
neighbour : he talked of her journey, and the pro- 
spects of gaiety which it opened to her view; but by 
these finding, her unmoved, he chanced his theme, 
and expatiated upon the delights of the spot she 
was quitting. Studious to recommend himself to 
her notice, and indifferent by what means, one mo- 
ment be flippantly extolled the entertainments of 
the town, and the next, rapturously described the 
charms of the country. A word, a look, sufficed to 
mark her approbation or dissent; which he no sooner 
discovered, than he slided into her opinion, with 
as much facility and satisfaction, as if it had origi- 
nally been his own; 

Mr. Monckton, suppressing his chagrin, waited 
some time in expectation that, when this young 
man saw he was standing, he would yield to him 
his chair : but the remark was not made, and the 
resignation was not thought of. The captain too* 
regarding the lady as his natural property for the 
morning, perceived with indignation by whom he 
was supplanted ; while the company in general saw, 
with much surprise, the place they had severally 
forborne to occupy, from respect to their host, thus 
familiarly seizes upon by the man who, in the 
whole room, had the least claim, either from age 
or rank, to consult nothing but his own incli- 
nation. * 

Mr. Monckton, however, when he found that 
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delicacy and good manners had no weight with his 
guest, thought it most expedient to allow them 
none with himself; and therefore, disguising his dis- 
pleasure under an appearance of facetiousness, he 
called out, Come, Morrice, you that love Christmas 
sports, what say you to the game of move-all ? 

I like it of all things ! answered Morrice ; and 
starting from his chair, he skipped to another. 

So should I too, cried Mr. Monckton, instantly 
taking his place, were I to remove from any seat 
but this. 

Morrice, though he felt himself outwitted, was 
the first to laugh, and seemed as happy in the change 
as Mr. Monckton himself. 

Mr. Monckton now, addressing himself to Ceci- 
lia, said, We are going to lose you, and you seem 
concerned at leaving us; yet, in a very few months, 
you will forget Bury, forget its inhabitants, and for- 
get its environs. 

If you think so, answered Cecilia, must I not 
thence infer that Bury, its inhabitants, and its en- 
virons, will in a very few months forget me ? 

Ay, ay, and so much the better ! sajd Lady Mar- 
garet, muttering between her teeth, — so much the 
better ! 

I am sorry you think so, Madam, cried Cecilia, 
colouring at her ill-breeding. 

You will find, said Mr. Monckton, affecting the 
same ignorance of her meaning that Cecilia really 
felt, as you mix with the world, you will find that 
Lady Margaret has but expressed what by almost 
every body is thought : to neglect old friends and to 
court new acquaintance, though perhaps not yet 
avowedly delivered as* a precept from parents to 
children, is nevertheless so universally recommend* 
ed by example, that those who act differently incur 
general censure for affecting singularity. 
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It is happy then for me, answered Cecilia, that 
neither my actions nor myself will be sufficiently 
known to attract public observation. 

You intend then, Madam, said Mr. Belfield, in 
defiance of these maxims of the world, to be guided 
by the light of your own understanding? 

And such, returned Mr. Monckton, at first set- 
ting out in life, is the intention of every one. The 
closet-reasoner is always refined in his sentiments, 
and always confident in his virtue ; but when he 
mixes with the world, when he thinks less and acts 
more, he soon finds the necessity of accommodating 
himself to such customs as are already received, and 
of pursuing quietly the track that is already marked 

out. 

But not, exclaimed Mr. Belfield, if he has the 
least grain of spirit! the beaten track will be the 
last that a man of parts will deign to tread— 

For common r«le§ were ne'er dcsign'd 
Directors of a noble mind. 

A pernicious maxim ! a most pernicious maxim ! 
cried the old gentleman, who sat frowping in a cor- 
ner of the room. 

Deviations from common rules, said Mr. Monck- 
ton, without taking any notice of this interruption, 
when they proceed from genius, are not merely 
pardonable, but admirable ; and you, Belfield, have 
a peculiar right to plead their merits : but so little 
genius as there is in the world, yeu must surely 
grant, that pleas of this sort are very rarely to be 

urged. 

And why rarely, cried Belfield, but because your 
general rules, your appropriated customs, your set- 
tled forms, are but so many absurd arrangements 
to impede n6t merely the progress of genius, but 

vou XL. c 
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the use of understanding? If man dared act for him- 
self, if neither worldly views, contracted prejudices, 
eternal precepts, nor compulsive examples, swayed 
his better reason and impelled his conduct, how no- 
ble indeed would he be ! " how infinite in faculties ! 
in apprehension how like a god* /" 

All this, answered Mr. Monckton, is but the doc- 
trine of a lively imagination, that looks upon im- 
possibilities simply as difficulties, and upon difficul- 
ties, as mere invitations to victory. But experience 
teaches another lesson : experience shows, that the 
opposition of an individual to a community is always 
dangerous in the operation, and seldom successful 
in the event ; never, indeed, without a concurrence, 
strange as desirable, of fortunate circumstances with 
great abilities. 

And why is this, returned Belfield, but because 
the attempt is so seldom made ? The pitiful preva • 
lence of general conformity extirpates genius, and 
murders originality : man is brought up, not as if 
he were "the noblest work of God," but as a mere 
ductile machine of .human formation: he is early 
taught that he roust neither consult his understand- 
ing, nor pursue his inclinations, lest, unhappily for 
his commerce with the world, his understanding 
should be averse to fools, and provoke him to de- 
spise them ; and his inclinations to the tyranny of 
perpetual restraint, and give him courage to ab- 
jure it, 

I am ready enough to allow, answered Mr. Monck- 
ton, that an eccentric genius, such, for example, as 
yours, may murmur at the tediousness of comply- 
ing with the customs of the world, and wish, un- 
confined and at large, to range through life with- 
out any settled plan or prudential restriction ; but 

* Hamlet, 
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would you, therefore, grant the same license to every 
one? Would you wish to sec the world peopled with 
defiers of order, and contemners ot established 
forms ? and not merely excuse the i regularities re- 
sulting from uncommon parts, but encourage those 
dso to lead, who, without blundering, cannot even 
follow ? 

I would have all men, replied Bel field, whether 
philosophers or idiots, act tor themselves. Every 
one would then appear what he is; enterprise would 
be encouraged, and imitation abolished: genius 
would feel its superiority, and folly its insignificance; 
and then, and then only, should we cease to be sur- 
feited with that eternal sameness of manner and ap- 
pearance which at present runs through all ranks of 
men. 

Petrifying dull work this, mon ami! said the Cap- 
tain, in a whisper to Morrice : de grace, start some 
new game. 

With all my heart, answered he ; and then sud- 
denly jumping up, exclaimed, A hare ! a hare ! 

Where r— where ? — which way ? and all the gen- 
tlemen arose, and ran to different windows, except 
the master of the house, the object of whose pursuit 
was already near him. 

Morrice, with much pretended earnestness, (lew 
from window to window, to trace footsteps upon the 
turf which he knew had not printed it : yet, never 
inattentive to his own interest, when he perceived, 
in the midst of the combustion he had raised, that 
Lady Margaret was incensed at the noise it pro- 
duced, he artfully gave over his search, and, seat- 
ing himself in a chair next to her, eagerly offered 
to assist her with cakes, chocolate, or whatever the 
table afforded. 
He had, however, effectually broken up the con- 
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vorsation ; and breakfesf being over, Mr. Harrel or- 
dered his chaise, and Cecijia arose to take leave. 

And now not without some difficulty could Mr. 
Monckton disguise the uneasy fears which her de- 
parture occasioned him. Talcing her hand, I sup- 
pose, he said, you will not permit an old friend to 
visit you in town, lest the sight of him should prove 
a disagreeable memorial of the time you will soon 
regret having wasted in the country? 

Why will you say this, Mr. Monckton? pried Ce- 
cilia ; I am sure you cannot think it. 

These profound studiers of mankind,Madam, said 
Belfield, are mighty sorry champions for constancy 
or friendship. They wage war with all expectations 
but of depravity, and grant no quarter even to the 
purest designs, where they think there will be any 
temptation to deviate from them. 

Temptation, said Mr. Monckton, is very easy of 
resistance in theory ; but if you reflect upon the 
great change of situation Miss Beverley will expe- 
rience, upon the new scenes she will see, the new- 
acquaintance she must make, and the new con- 
nexions she may form,, you will not wonder at the 
anxiety of a friend for her welfare. 

But I presume, cried Belfield, with a laugh, Miss 
Beverley does not mean to convey her person to 
town, arid leave her understanding locked up, with 
other natural curiosities, in the country ? Why, there- 
fore, may i)ot the same discernment regulate her 
adoption of new acquaintance, and choice of new 
connexions, that guided her selection of old ones ? 
Do you suppose that, because she is to take leave 
pf you, she is to take leave of herself ? 

Where fortune smiles upon youth and beauty, 
answered Mr. Monckton, do you think it nothing 
(hat tfoeir fair possessor should make a sudden 
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transition of situation from the quietness of a re- 
tired life in the country, to the gaiety of a splendid 
town-residence ? 

Where fortune frowns upon youth and beauty, 
returned Belfield, they may not irrationally excite 
commiseration ; but where nature and chance unite 
their forces to bless the same object, what room 
there may be for alarm or lamentation I confess I 
cannot divine. 

What ! cried Mr. Mbnckton, with some emotion, 
are there not sharpers, fortune-hunters, sycophants, 
wretches of all sorts and denominations, who watch 
the approach of the rich and unwary, feed upon their 
inexperience, and prey upon their property ? 

Come, come, cried Mr. Harrel, it is time I should 
hasten my fair ward away, if this is your method of 
describing the place she is going to live in. 

Is it possible, cried the Captain, advancing to Ce- 
cilia, that this lady has never yet tried the town ? 
and then, lowering his voice, and smiling languish- 
ingly in her face, he added, Can any thing ao di- 
vinely handsome have been immured in the country? 
Ah ! qudHe hor.te! Do you make it a principle to be 
so cruel ? 

Cecilia, thinking such a compliment merited not 
any other notice than a slight bow, turned to Lady 
Margaret, and said, Should your ladyship be in town 
this winter, may I expect the honour of hearing 
where I may wait upon you ? 

I don't know whether I shall go or not, answer- 
ed the .old lady, with her usual ungraciousness. 

Cecilia would now have hastened away, but Mr. 
Monckton, stopping her again, expressed his fears 
of the consequences of her journey. Be upon your 
guard, he cried, with all new acquaintance ; judge 
nobody from appearances ; form no friendship rasnv 
ly; take time to look about you ; and remember, you 
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can make no alteration in your way of life, without 
greater probability of faring worse, than chance of 
faring better. Keep, therefore, as you are ; and the 
more you see of others, the more you will rejoice 
that you neither resemble nor are connected with 
them. 

This from you, Mr. Monckton ! cried Belfield. 
What is become of your conformity-system? I 
thought all the world was to be alike, or only so 
much the worse for any variation? 

I spoke, said Mr. Monckton, of the world in ge- 
neral, not of this lady in particular ; and who that 
knows, who that sees her, would not wish it were 
possible she might continue in every respect exact- 
ly and unalterably what she is at present ? 

I find, said Cecilia, you are determined that flat- 
tery at least, should I meet with it, shall owe no 
pernicious effects to its novelty. 

Well, Miss Beverley, cried Mr. Harrel, will you 
now venture to accompany me to town ? Or has 
Me, JVf pncktan frightened you from proceeding any 
further ? 

If, replied Cecilia, I felt no more sorrow in quit- 
ting my friends, than I feel terror in venturing to 
London, with how light a heart should I make the 
journey 1 

Bravo ! cried Belfield, I am happy to find the 
discourse of Mr. Monckton has not intimidated you, 
nor prevailed upon you to deplore your condition, 
in having the accumulated misery of being young, 
fair, and affluent. 

Alas ! poor thing ! exclaimed the old gentleman, 
who sat in the corner, fixing his eyes upon Cecilia, 
with an expression of mingled grief and pity. 

Cecilia started, but no one else paid him any at- 
tention. 

The usual ceremonies of leave-taking now fol- 
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lowed, and the Captain, with most obsequious re- 
verence, advanced to conduct Cecilia to the car- 
riage ; but in the midst of the dumb eloquence of 
his bows and smiles, Mr. Morrice, affecting not to 
perceive his design, skipped gaily between them, 
and without any previous formality, seized the hand 
of Cecilia himself; failing not, however, to temper 
the freedom of his action by a look of respect the 
most profound. 

The Captain shrugged and retired. But Mr, 
Monckton, enraged at his assurance, and determined 
it should nothing avail him, exclaimed, Why how 
now, Morrice ? de you take away the privilege of 
my house ? 

True, true, answered Morrice ; you members of 
parliament have an undoubted right to be tenacious 
of your privileges. Then bowing with a look of 
veneration to Cecilia, he resigned her hand with an 
air of as much happiness as he had taken it. 

Mr. Monckton, in leading her to the chaise, again ' 
begged permission to wait upon her in town. Mr. 
Harrel took the hint, and entreated him to consider 
his house as his own ; and Cecilia, gratefully thank* 
ing him for his solicitude in her welfare, added, And 
I hope, Sir, you will honour me with your counsel 
and admonitions with respect to my future conduct, 
whenevepyou have the goodness to let me see you. 

This was precisely his wish. He begged, in re- 
turn, that she would treat him with confidence, and 
(hen suffered the chaise to drive off. 
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CHAPTER IB. 

AN ARRIVAL. 

As soon as they lost sight of the house, Cecilia ex- 
pressed her surprise at the behaviour of the old gen- 
tleman who sat in the corner, whose general silence, 
seclusion from the company, and absence of mind, 
had strongly excited her curiosity. 

Mr. Harrel could give her very little satisfaction : 
he told her that he had twice or thrice met him at 
public places, where every body remarked the sin- 
gularity of his manners and appearance, but that 
he had never discoursed with any one to whom he 
seemed known ; and that he was as much surprised 
as herself in seeing so strange a character at the 
house of Mr. Monckton. 

The conversation then turned upon the family 
they had just quitted, and Cecilia warmly declared 
the good opinion she had of Mr. Monckton ; the 
obligations she owed to him for the interest which, 
from her childhood, he had always taken in her af- 
fairs ; and her hopes of reaping much instruction 
from the friendship of a man who had so'extensive 
a knowledge of the world. 

Mr. Harrel professed himself well satisfied that 
she should have such a counsellor ; for, though but 
little acquainted with him, he knew he was a man 
of fortune and fashion, and well esteemed in the 
world. They mutually compassionated his unhappy 
situation in domestic life, and Cecilia innocently ex- 
pressed her concern at the dislike Lady Margaret 
seemed to have taken to her ; a dislike which Mr. 
Harrel naturally imputed to her youth and beauty, 
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jet without suspecting any cause more cogent than 
a genera] jealousy of attractions of which she had 
herself so long outlived the possession. 

As their journey drew near to its conclusion, all 
the uneasy and disagreeable sensations which in the 
bosom of Cecilia had accompanied its commence- 
ment, gave way to the expectation of cj nick-ap- 
proaching happiness in again meeting her favourite 
young friend. 

Mrs. Harrel had in childhood been her playmate, 
and in youth her schoolfellow ; a similarity of dis* 
position, with respect to sweetness of temper, had 
early rendered them dear to each other, though the 
resemblance extended no further, Mrs. Harrel hav- 
ing no pretensions to the wit or understanding of 
her friend ; but she was amiable and obliging, and 
therefore sufficiently deserving affection, though 
neither blazing with attractions which' laid claim 
to admiration, nor endowed with those superior 
qualities which mingle respect in the love they in- 
spire. 

From the time of her marriage, which was near 
three years, she had entirely quitted Suffolk, and 
had had no intercourse with Cecilia but by letter, 
She was now just returned from Violet Bank, the 
name given by Mr. Harrel to a villa about twelve 
miles from London, where with a large party of 
company she had spent the Christmas holidays. 

Their meeting was tender and affectionate ; the 
sensibility of Cecilia's heart flowed from her eyes, 
and the gladness: of Mrs. Harrel's dimpled her 
cheeks. 

As soon as their mutual salutations, expressions 
of kindness, and general inquiries, had been made, 
Mrs. Harrel begged to lead her to thedrawing-room,. 
where, she added, you will see some of my friends* 
who are impatient to he presented {o you. 
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1 could have wished, said Cecilia, after so long an 
absence, to have passed this first evening alone with 

J 0lu ... 

They are all people who particularly desire to see 

you, she answered, and I had them by way of en- 
tertaining you, as I was afraid you would be out of 
.spirits at leaving Bury. 

Cecilia, finding the kindness of her intentions, 
forbore any further expostulation, and quietly fol- 
lowed her to the drawing-room. But as the door 
was opened, she was struck with amazement upon 
finding that the apartment, which was spacious, 
lighted with brilliancy, and decorated with magnifi- 
cence, was more than half- filled with company, every 
one of which was dressed with gaiety and profusion. 

Cecilia, who from the word Friends expected to 
have seen a small and private party, selected for 
the purpose of social converse, started involuntarily 
at the sight before her, and had hardly courage to 
proceed. 

Mrs. Harrel, however, took her hand, and intro- 
duced her to the whole company, who were all se- 
verally named to her; a ceremonial which, though 
not merely agreeable but even necessary to those 
who live in the gay world, in order to obviate di- 
stressing mistakes or unfortunate implications in dis- 
course, would by Cecilia have been willingly dis- 
pensed with, since to her their names were as new 
as their persons, and since knowing nothing of their 
histories, parties, or connexions, she could to no- 
thing allude : it therefore served but to heighten 
her colour and increase her embarrassment. 

Anativedignity of mind, however, which had early 
taught her to distinguish modesty from bashfulness, 
enabled her in a short time to conquer her surprise, 
and recover her composure. She entreated Mrs. 
Harrel to apologize for her appearance, and, being 
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seated between two young ladies ; endeavoured to 
seem reconciled to it herself. 

Nor was this very difficult ; for while her dress, 
which she had not changed since her journey, join- 
ed to the novelty of her face, attracted general ob- 
servation, the report of her fortune, which had pre- 
ceded her entrance, secured to her general respect. 
She soon found, too, that a company was not 
necessarily formidable because full-dressed, that 
familiarity could be united with magnificence, and 
that though, to her, every one seemed attired to 
walk in a procession, or to grace a drawing-room, 
no formality was assumed, and no solemnity was 
affected : every one was without restraint, even rank 
obtained but little distinction ; ease was the general 
plan, and entertainment the general pursuit. 

Cecilia, though new to London, which city the 
ill health of her uncle had hitherto prevented her 
seeing, was yet no stranger to company ; she had 
passed her time in retirement, but not in obscurity, 
since for some years past she had presided at the 
table of the Dean, who was visited by the first peo- 
ple of the county in which she lived : and notwith- 
standing his parties, which were frequent though 
small, and elegant though private, had not prepared 
ller for the splendour or the diversity of a London 
assembly, they yet, by initiating her in the practical 
rules of good-breeding, had taught her to subdue 
the timid fears of total inexperience, and to repress 
the bashful feelings of shame-faced awkwardness : 
fears and feelings which rather call for compassion 
than admiration, and which, except in extreme 
youth, serve but to degrade the modesty they indi- 
cate.. 

She regarded, therefore, the two young ladies be- 
tween whom she was seated, rather with a wish of 
addressing, than a shyness of being attacked by 
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them ; but the elder, Miss Larolles, was earnestly 
engaged in a discourse with a gentleman, and the 
younger, Miss Lee6on, totally discouraged her by 
the invariable silence and gravity with which from 
time to time she met her eyes. 

Uninterrupted, therefore, except by occasional 
speeches from Mr. and Mrs. Harrel, she spent the 
first part of the evening merely in surveying the 
company. 

Nor was the company dilatory in returning her 
notice, since, from the time of her entrance into the 
room, she had been the object of general regard. 

The ladie3 took an exact inventory of her dress, 
and internally settled how differently they would 
have been attired if blest with equal affluence. 

The men disputed among themselves whether or 
not she was painted; and one of them asserting bold- 
ly that she rouged well, a debate ensued, which end- 
ed in a bet, and the decision was mutually agreed 
to depend upon the colour of her cheeks by the be- 
ginning of April, when, if, unfaded by bad hours and 
continual dissipation, they wore the same bright 
bloom with which they were now glowing, her cham- 
pion acknowledged that his wager would be lost. 
■ In about half an hour the gentleman with whom 
Miss Larolles had been talking, left the roem, and 
then that young lady, turning suddenly to Cecil ra, 
exclaimed, How odd Mr. Meadows is! Do you know, 
he says he shan't be well enough to go to Lady Ny- 
land's assembly ! How ridiculous ! as if that could 
hurt him. 

Cecilia, surprised at an attack so little ceremo- 
nious, lent her a civil, but silent attention. 

You shall be there, sha'n't you? she added. 

No, Ma'am, I have not the honour of being at all 
known to her Ladyship. 

O, there's nothing in that, returned she, for Mrs. 
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Harrel can acquaint her you are here, and then, you 
know, she'll semd you a ticket, and then you can 

go- 
A ticket? repeated Cecilia, does Lady Nyland 

only admit her company with tickets ? 

6 Lord ! cried Miss Larolles, laughing immode- 
rately, don't you know what I mean ? Why a ticket 
is only a visiting-card with a name upon it ; but wa 
all call them tickets now. 

Cecilia thanked her for the information, and then 
Miss Larolles inquired how many miles she had tra- 
velled since morning. 

Seventy-three, answered Cecilia, which I hope 
will plead my apology for being so little dressed. 

0, you're vastly well, returned the other, and for 
my part, I never think about dress. But only con- 
ceive what happened to me last year ! Do you know, 
I came to town the twentieth of March ! Was not 
that horrid provoking ? 

Perhaps so, said Cecilia, but I am sure I cannot 
tell why. 

Not Sell why? repeated Miss Larolles : why don't 
you know it was the very night of the grand private 
masquerade at Lord Darien's ? I would not have 
missed it for the whole universe. I never travelled 
in such an agony in my life : we did not get to 
town till monstrous late, and then, do you know, I 
had neither a ticket nor a habit! Only conceive 
what a distress S Well, I sent to every creature I 
knew for a ticket, but they all said there was not 
one to be had ! so I was just like a mad creature—— 
but about ten or eleven o'clock, a young lady of my 
particular acquaintance, by the greatest good luck 
in the world, happened to be taken suddenly ill ; so 
she sent me her ticket — was not that delightful? 

For her, extremely ! said Cecilia, laughing. 

Well, she continued, then I was almosl out of 
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my wits with joy ; and I went about and got one of 
the sweetest dresses you ever saw. If you'll call 
upon me some morning, Til show it you. 

Cecilia, not prepared for an invitation so abrupt, 
bowed without speaking, and Miss Larolles, too 
bappy in talking herself to be offended at the silence 
of another, continued her narration. 

Well, but now comes the vilest part of the busi- 
ness; do you know, when every thing else was ready, 
I could not get my hair-dresser ? I sent all over the 
town — he was no where to be found ; I thought I 
should have died with vexation ; I assure you I cried 
so, that if I had not gone in a mask, I should have 
been ashamed to be seen. And so, after all this 
monstrous fatigue, I was forced to have my hair 
dressed by my own maid, quite in a common way : 
was it not cruelly mortifying ? 

Why yes, answered Cecilia, I should think it was 
almost sufficient to make you regret the illness of 
the young lady who sent you her ticket. 

They were now interrupted by Mrs. Harrel, who 
advanced to them, followed by a young man of a 
serious aspect and modest demeanour, and said, lam 
happy to see you both so well engaged ; but my 
brother has been reproaching me with presenting 
every body to Miss Beverley but himself. 

I cannot hope, said Mr. Arnott, that I have any 
place in the recollection of Miss Beverley ; but long 
as I have been absent from Suffolk, and unfortunate 
as I was in not seeingher during my last visit there, I 
am yet sure, even at this distance of time, grown and 
formed as she is, I should instantly have known her. 

Amazing ! cried an elderly gentleman, in a tone 
of irony, who was standing near them ; for the face 
is a very common one i 

I remember well, said Cecilia, that when you left 
Suffolk, I thought I had lost my best friena. 
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Is that possible? crfed Mr. Arnott, with a look 
of much delight. 

Yes, indeed, and not without reason ; for in all dis- 
putes you were my advocate, in all plays my com- 
panion, and in all difficulties my assistant. 

Madam, cried the same gentleman, if you liked 
him because he was your advocate, companion, and 
assistant, pray like me too, for I am ready to be- 
come all three at once. 

You are very good, said Cecilia, laughing, but 
at present I find no want of any defender. 

That's pity, he returned, for Mr. Arnott items 
to me very willing to act the same parts over again 
with you. 

But for that purpose, he must return to the days 
of his childhood. 

Ah ! would to Heaven it were possible ! cried Mr, 
Arnott, for they were the happiest of my life. 

After such a confession, said his companion, surely 
you will let him attempt to renew them ? 'tis but 
taking a walk backwards ; and though it is very 
early in life for Mr. Arnott to covet that retrograde 
motion, which, in the regular course of things, we 
shall all in our turns sigh for, yet with such a mo- 
tive as recovering Miss Beverley for a playfellow, 
who can wonder that he anticipates in youth the 
hopeless wishes of age ? 

Here Miss Larolles, who was one of that numerous 
tribe of young ladies to whom all conversation is 
irksome in which they are not themselves engaged, 
quitted her place, of which Mr. Gosport, Cecilia's 
new acquaintance, immediately took possession. 

Is it utterly impossible, continued this gentleman, 
that I should assist in procuring Mr. Arnott such a 
renovation? Is there no subaltern part 1 can per- 
form to facilitate the project? for 1 will either hide 
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or seek with any boy in fhe parish ; and for a Q in 
the corner, there is none more celebrated. 

I have no doubt, Sir, answered Cecilia, of your 
accomplishments : and I should be not a little en- 
tertained with the surprise of the company, if you 
could persuade yourself to display them. 

And what, cried he, could the company do half 
so well as to rise also, and join in the sport ? it 
would but interrupt some tale of scandal, or some 
description of a toupee. Active wit, however de- 
spicable when compared with intellectual, is yet 
surely better than the insignificant click- clack of 
modish conversation, (casting his eyes towards Miss 
Larolles,) or even the pensive dulness of affected 
silence, .(changing their direction towards Miss 
Leeson). 

Cecilia, though surprised at an attack upon the 
society her friend had .selected, by one who was 
admitted to make a part of it, felt its justice too 
strongly to be offended at its severity. 

I have often wished, he continued, that when 
large parties are collected, as here, without any 
possible reason why they might not as well be sepa- 
rated, something could be proposed in which each 
person might innocently take a share : for surely, 
after the first half-hour, they can find little new 
too bserve in the dress of their neighbours, or to 
display in their own ; and with whatever seeming 
gaiety they may contrive to fill up the middle and 
end. of the evening, by wire-drawing the comments 
afforded by the beginning, they are yet so miserably 
fatigued, that if they have not four or five places 
to run to every night, they suffer nearly as much 
from weariness of their friends in company, as they 
tfrould do from weariness of themselves in solitude. 

Jlere, by the general breaking up of the patty, 
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the conversation was interrupted, and Mr. Goeport 
was obliged to make his exit ; not much to the re* 
gret of Cecilia, who was impatient to be alone with 
Mrs. HarreL 

The rest of the evening, therefore, was spent much 
more to her satisfaction ; it was devoted to friend- 
ship, to mutual inquiries, to kind congratulations! 
and endearing recollections; and though it was late 
when she retired, she retired with reluctance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A SKETCH OF HIGH LIFE. 

Eager to renew a conversation which had afforded 
her so much pleasure, Cecilia, neither sensible of 
fatigue from her change of hours, nor her journey, 
arose with the light, and as soon as she was dressed 
hastened to the breakfast-apartment. 

She had not, however, been more impatient to 
enter than she soon became to quit it ; for though 
not much surprised to find herself there before her 
friend, her ardour for waiting her arrival was some- 
what chilled, upon finding the fire but just lighted, 
the room cold, and the servants still employed in 
putting it in order. 

At ten o'clock she made another attempt : the 
room was then better prepared for her reception, 
but still it was empty. Again she was retiring, 
when the appearance of Mr; Arnott stopped her. 

He expressed his surprise at her early rising, in, 
a manner that marked the pleasure it gave to him \ 
and then, returning to the conversation of the pre- 
ceding evening, he expatiated with warmth and 
feeling upon the happiness of (lis boyish days, re- 
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membered every circumstance belonging to the 
plays in which they had formerly been companions, 
and dwelt upon every incident with a minuteness of 
delight that showed his unwillingness ever to have 
done with the subject. 

This discourse detained her till they were joined 
by Mrs. Harrel, and then another more gay and 
more general succeeded to it. 

During their breakfast, Miss Larolles was an r 
nounced as a visitor to Cecilia, to whom she imme- 
diately advanced with the intimacy of an old ac- 
quaintance, taking her hand, and assuring her she 
could no longer defer the honour of waiting upon 
her. 

Cecilia, much amazed at this warmth of civility 
from one to whom she was almost a stranger, re- 
ceived her compliment rather coldly : but Miss La- 
rolles, without cpnsulting her looks, or attending 
to her manner, proceeded to express the earnest de- 
sire she had long had to be known to her ; to hope 
they should meet very often ; to declare nothing 
could make her so happy ; and to beg leave to re- 
commend to her notice iter own milliner. 

I assure you, she continued, she' has all Paris in 
her disposal : the sweetest caps ! the most beautiful 
trimmings ! and her ribbons are quite divine ! It is 
the most dangerous thing you can conceive to go 
near her ; I never trust myself in her room but I s 
am sure to be ruined. If you please, I will take you 
to her this morning. 

If her acquaintance is so ruinous*, said Cecilia* I 
think I had better avoid it. 

O impossible ! there's no such thing as living with- 
out her. To be sure she's shockingly dear, that I 
roust own; but then who can wonder? she makes 
such sweet things, 'tis impossible to pay her toq 
much for them. 
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Mrs. Harrel now joining in the recommendation, 
the party was agreed upon, and accompanied by 
Mr. Arnott, the ladies proceeded to the house of 
the milliner. 

Here the raptures of Miss Larolles were again 
excited ; she viewed tfie finery displayed with de- 
light inexpressible, inquired who were the intended 
possessors, heard their names with envy, and sighed 
with all the bitterness of mortification that she was 
unable to order home almost every thing she look- 
ed at. 

Having finished their business here, they proceed- 
ed to various other dress- manufacturers, in whose 
praises Miss Larolles was almost equally eloquent, 
and to appropriate whose goods she was almost 
equally earnest ; and then, after attending this lo- 
quacious young lady to her fathers house, Mrs. 
Harrel and Cecilia returned to their own. 

Cecilia rejoiced at the separation, and congratu- 
lated herself that the rest of the day might be spent 
alone with her friend. 

Why no, said Mrs. Harrel, not absolutely alone, 
for I expect some company at night. 

Company again to-night ? 

Nay, don't be frightened, for it will be a very 
small party ; not more than fifteen or twenty in all. 

Is that so small a party ? said Cecilia, smiling : 
and how short a time since would you, as well as I, 
have reckoned it a large one 1 

0, you mean when I lived in the country, return- 
ed Mrs. Harrel ; but what in the world could I know 
of parties or company then? 

Not much, indeed, said Cecilia, as my present 
ignorance shows. 

They then parted to dress for dinner. 

The company of this evening were again all 
grangers to Cecilia, exeept Miss Leeson, who was 
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seated next to her, and whose frigid looks again 
compelled her to observe the same silence she so 
resolutely practised herself. Yet not the less was 
her internal surprise, that a lady who seemed deter-, 
mined neither to give nor receive any entertain- 
ment, should repeatedly choose to show herself in a 
company, with no part of which she associated. 

Mr. Arnott, who contrived to occupy the seat on 
her other side, suffered not the silence with which 
her fair neighbour had infected her to spread any 
further: he talked, indeed, upon no new subject; 
and upon the old one, of their former sports and 
amusements, he had already exhausted all that was 
worth being mentioned ; but not yet had he exhaust- 
ed the pleasure he received from the theme: it seem- 
ed always fresh, and always enchanting, to him; it 
employed his thoughts, regaled his imagination, 
and enlivened his discourse. Cecilia in vain tried 
to change it for another 5 he quitted it only by com- 
pulsion, and returned to it with redoubled eager- 
ness, ' 

When the company was retired, and Mr. Arnott 
only remained with the ladies, Cecilia, with no lit- 
tle surprise, inquired for Mr. Harrel, observing that 
she had not seen him the whole day. 

O, cried his lady, don't think of wondering at 
that, for it happens continually. He dines at home 
indeed, in general, but otherwise I should see no- 
thing of him at all. 

Indeed ! why how does he fill up his time ? 

That I am sure I cannot tell, for he never con- 
sults me about it; but I suppose much in the same 
way that other people do. 

Ah, Priscilla ! cried Cecilia, with some earnest- 
ness, how little did I ever expect to see you so much 
a fine lady 1 

A fine lady? repeated Mrs, Harrel : why, what h 
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it I do ? don't I live exactly like every body else that 
mixes at all with the world ? 

You, Miss Beverley, said Mr. Arnott in a low 
voice, will I hope give to the world an example, not 
take one from it. 
Soon after, they separated for the night. 
The next morning, Cecilia took care to fill up her 
time more advantageously, than in wandering about 
the house in search of a companion she now expect- 
ed not to find : she got together her books, arranged 
them to her fancy, and secured to herself, for the 
future occupation of her leisure hour*, the exhaust- 
less fund of entertainment which reading, that rich- 
est, highest, and noblest source of intellectual en- 
joyment, perpetually affords. 

While they were yet at breakfast, they were again 
visited by Miss Larolles. I am come, 'cried she 
eagerly, to run away with you both, to my Lord 
Belgrade's sale. All the world will be there ; and 
we shall go in with tickets, and you have no notion 
how it will be crowded. 
What is to be sold there ? said Cecilia. 
O, every thing you can conceive ; house, stables, 
china, laces, horses, caps, every thing in the world. 
And do you intend to buy any thing ? 
Lord, no ! but one likes to see the people's things, 
Cecilia then begged they would excuse her at- 
tendance. 

0, by no means, cried Miss Larolles, you must go, 
1 assure you ; there will be such a monstrous crowd 
as you never saw in your life. 1 dare say we shall 
be half- squeezed to death. 

That, said Cecilia, is an inducement which you 
must not expect will have much weight with a poor 
rustic just out of the country; it must require all 
the polish of a long residence in the metropolis, to 
make it attractive. 
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O, bat do go, for I assure you it will he the best 
sale we shall have this season. I can't imagine, Mrs. 
Harrel, what poor Lady Belgrade will do with her- 
self; I hear the creditors have seized every thing ; 
I really believe creditors are the cruellest set of peo- 
ple in the world ! They have taken those beautiful 
buckles out of her shoes ! Poor soul ! I declare it 
will make my heart ache to see them put up. It's 
quite shocking, upon my word. I wonder who'll 
buy them. I assure you they were the prettiest- 
fancied I ever saw. But come, if you don't go di- 
rectly, there will be no getting in. 

Cecilia again desired to be excused accompanying 
them, adding, that she wished to spend the day at 
home. 

At home, my dear? cried Mrs. Harrel; why, we 
have been engaged to Mrs. Mears this month, and she 
begged me lo prevail with you to be of the party. Iex- 
pect she'll call, or send you a ticket, every moment. 

How unlucky for me, said Cecilia, that you should 
happen to have so many engagements just at this 
time ! 1 hope, at least, there will not be any for to- 
morrow. 

O yes; to-morrow we go to Mrs. Elton's. 

Again to-morrow ? and how long is this to last ? 

O, Heaven knows ; I'll show you my catalogue. 

She then produced a book which contained a list 
of engagements for more than three weeks. And 
as these, she said, are struck off, new ones are made ; 
and so it is we go on till after the birth- day. 

When this list had been examined and commented 
upon by Miss Larolles, and viewed and wondered at 
by Cecilia, it was restored to its place, and the two 
ladies went together to the auction, permitting Ce- 
cilia, at her repeated request, to return to her own 
apartment. 

She returned, however, neither satisfied with the 
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behaviour of her friend, nor pleased with her own 
situation : the sobriety of her education, as it had 
early instilled into her mind the pure dictates of re* 
ligion, and strict principles of honour, had also 
taught her to regard continual dissipation as an in- 
troduction to vice, and unbounded extravagance as 
the harbinger of injustice. Long accustomed to 
see Mrs. Karrel in the same retirement in which 
she had hitherto lived herself, when books were their 
first amusement, and the society of each other was 
their chief happiness, the change she now perceived 
in her mind and manners equally concerned and sur- 
prised her. She found her insensible to friendship, in- 
different to her husband, and negligent of all social 
felicity. Dress, company, parties of pleasure, and 
public places, seemed not merely to occupy her time, 
but to gratify all her wishes. Cecilia, in whose heart 
glowed the warmest affections and most generous 
virtue, was cruelly depressed and mortified, by this 
disappointment ; yet she had the good sense to de- 
termine against upbraiding her, well aware that if 
reproach has any power over indifference, it is only 
that of changing it into aversion. 

Mrs. Harrel, in truth, was innocent of heart, 
though dissipated in life ; married very young, she 
had made an immediate transition from living in a 
private family and a country* town, to becoming 
mistress of one of the most elegant houses in Pori- 
man-square, being at the head of a splendid fortune, 
and wife to a man whose own pursuits soon showed 
her the little value he himself set upon domestic 
happiness. Immersed in the fashionable round of 
company and diversions, her understanding, natu- 
rally weak, was easily dazzled by the brilliancy of her 
situation ; greedily, therefore, sucking in air impreg- 
nated with luxury and extravagance, she had soon 
no pleasure but to vie with some rival in elegance, 
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and no ambition but to exceed some superior in ex" 
pense. 

The Dean of****, in naming Mr. Harrel for one 
of the guardians of his niece, had no other view than 
that of indulging her wishes by allowing her to re- 
side in the house of her friend : he had little personal 
knowledge of him, but was satisfied with the nomi- 
nation, because acquainted with his family, fortune, 
and connexions, all which persuaded him to believe 
without further inquiry, that it was more peculiarly 
proper for his niece than any other he could make. 

In his choice of the other two trustees he had 
been more prudent ; the first of these, the honourable 
Mr. Delvile, was a man of high birth and character ; 
the second, Mr. Briggs, had spent his whole life rn 
business, in which he had already amassed an im- 
mense fortune, and had still no greater pleasure 
than that of increasing it. From the honour, there- 
fore, of Mr. Delvile, he expected the most scrupulous 
watchfulness that his niece should in nothing be 
injured ; and from the experience of Mr. Briggs in 
money-matters, and his diligence in transacting 
business, he hoped for the most vigilant observance 
that her fortune, while under his care, should be 
turned to the best account. And thus, as far as he 
was able, he had equally consulted her pleasure, her 
security, and her pecuniary advantage. 

Mrs. Harrel returned home only in time to dress 
for the rest of the day. 

When Cecilia waswsummoned to dinner, she found, 
besides her host and hostess and Mr. Arnott, a gen- 
tleman she had not before seen, but whom, as soon as 
she entered the parlour, Mr. Harrel presented to 
.her, saying at the same time he was one of the most 
intimate of his friends. 

This gentleman, Sir Robert Floyer, was about 
thirty years of age ; his face was neither remarkable 
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for its beauty nor its ugliness, but sufficiently di- 
stinguished by its expression of invincible assurance; 
his person too, though neither striking for its grace 
nor its deformity, attracted notice from the insolence 
of his deportment. His manners, haughty and su- 
percilious, marked the high opinion he cherished 
of his own importance ; and his air and address, at 
once bold and negligent, announced his happy per- 
fection in the character at which he aimed, that of 
an accomplished man of the town. 

The moment Cecilia appeared, she became the 
object of his attention, though neither with the look 
of admiration due to her beauty, nor yet with that 
of curiosity excited by her novelty, but with the 
scrutinizing observation of a man on the point of 
making a bargain, who views with fault-seeking eyes 
the property he means to cheapen, 

Cecilia, wholly unused to an examination so little 
ceremonious, shrunk abashed from his regards; but 
his conversation was not less displeasing to her than 
his looks ; his principal subjects, which were horse- 
racing, losses at play, and disputes at gaming-tables, 
could afford her but little amusement, because she 
could not understand them ; and the episodes with 
which they were occasionally interpersed, consist- 
ing chiefly of comparative strictures upon celebrated 
beauties, hints of impending bankruptcies, and wit- 
ticisms upon recent divorces, were yet more disa- 
greeable to her, because more intelligible. Wearied, 
therefore, with uninteresting anecdotes, and offend- 
ed with injudicious subjects of pleasantry, she waited 
With impatience for the moment of retiring; but Mrs* 
Harrel, less eager, because better entertained, waa 
in no haste to remove, and therefore she was com- 
pelled to remain quiet till they both were obliged 
to aris^, in order to fulfil their engagement with 
Mrs. Hears. 

Vol. xx. m 
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As they went together to the house of that lady, 
in Mrs. Harrel's vis-a-vis, Cecilia, not doubting but 
their opinions concerning the baronet would accord, 
instantly and openly declared her disapprobation of 
every thing he had uttered ; but Mrs. Harrel, far 
from confirming her expectations, only said, 1 am 
sorry you don't like him, for he is almost always> 
with us. 

Do you like him, then, yourself? 

Extremely ; he is very entertaining and clever, 
and knows the world. 

How judiciously do you praise him ! said Cecilia ; 
and how long might you deliberate before you could 
add another word to his panegyric ! 

Mrs. Harrel, satisfied to commend, without even 
attempting t6 vindicate him, was soon content to 
change the subject ; and Cecilia, though much con- 
cerned that the husband of her friend had made so 
disgraceful an election of a favourite, yet hoped 
that the lenity of Mrs. Harrel resulted from her de- 
sire to excuse his choice, not from her own appro- 
bation. 



CHAPTER V. 



AN ASSEMBLY. 

Mrs. Mears, whose character was of that com- 
mon sort which renders delineation superfluous, 
received them with the customary forms of good 
breeding. 

Mrs. Harrel soon engaged herself at a card-table ; 
and Cecilia, who declined playing, was seated next 
to Miss Leeson, who arose to return- the courtesy- 
she made in advancing to her, but that past, did 
not even look at her. 
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Cecilia, though fond of conversation and formed 
for society, was too diffident to attempt speaking 
where so little encouraged; they both, therefore, 
continued silent, till Sir Robert Floyer, Mr. Harrel, 
and Mr. Arnott, entered the room together, and all 
at the same time advanced to Cecilia, 

What, cried Mr. Harrel, don't you choose to play. 
Miss Beverley ? 

1 flatter myself, cried Mr. Arnott, that Miss Bever- 
ley never plays at all, for then, in one thing, 1 shall 
have the honour to resemble her. 

Very seldom, indeed, answered Cecilia, and con- 
sequently very ill. 

O, you must take a few lessons, said Mr. Harrel ; 
Sir Robert Floyer, I am sure, will be proud to in- 
struct you. 

Sir Robert, who had placed himself opposite to 
her, and was staring full in her face, made a slight 
inclination of his head, and said, Certainly. 

I should be a very unpromising pupil, returned 
Cecilia, for I fear I should not only want diligence 
to improve but desire. 

O, you will learn better things, siid Mr. Harrel ; 
we have had you yet but three days amongst us — 
in three months we shall see the difference. 

I hope not, cried Mr. Arnott. 1 earnestly hope 
there will be none ! 

Mr. Harrel now joined another party ; and Mr. 
Arnott, seeing no seat vacant near that of Cecilia, 
moved round to the back of her chair, where he 
patiently stood for the rest of the evening. But 
Sir Robert still kept his post, and stilt, without 
troubling himself to speak, kept his eyes fixed upon 
the same object. 

Cecilia, offended by his boldness, looked a thou- 
sand ways to avoid him ; but her embarrassment, 
by giving greater play to her features, served only 

e2 
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to keep awake an attention which might otherwise 
have wearied. She was almost tempted to move 
her chair round and face Mr. Arnott; but though 
she wished to show her disapprobation of the ba- 
ronet, she had not yet been reconciled by fashion 
to turning her back upon the company at large, for 
the indulgence of conversing with some particular 
person: a fashion which, to unaccustomed observers^ 
seems rude and repulsive, but which, when once 
adopted, carries with it imperceptibly its own re- 
commendation, in the ease, convenience, and free- 
dom, which it promotes. 

Thus disagreeably stationed, she found but little 
assistance from the neighbourhood of Mr. Arnott, 
since even his own desire of conversing with her 
was swallowed up by an anxious and involuntary 
impulse to watch the looks and motions of Sir 
Robert. 

At length, quite tired of sitting as if merely an 
object to be gazed at, she determined to attempt 
entering into conversation with Misp Leeson. 

The difficulty, however, was not inconsiderable 
how to make the attack ; she was unacquainted with 
her friends and connexions, uninformed of her way 
of thinking, or her way of life, ignorant even of the 
sound of her voice, and chilled by the coldness of 
her aspect: yet, h iving no other alternative, she 
was more willing to encounter the forbidding looks 
of this lady, than to continue silently abashed under 
the scrutinizing eyes of Sir Robert. 

After much deliberation with what subject to be-i 
gin, she remembered that Miss Larolles had been 
present the first time they had met, and thought it 
probable they might be acquainted with each other; 
and therefore bending forward, she ventured to in-r 
quire if she had lately seen that young lady. 

Miss Leeson, in a voiQe alike inexpressive of 
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satisfaction or displeasure, quietly answered. No, 
Ma'am. 

Cecilia, discouraged by this conciseness, was a 
few minutes silent; but the perseverance of Sir 
Robert in staring at her, exciting her own in try- 
ing to avoid his eyes, 6he exerted herself so far as 
to add, Does Mrs. Mears expect Miss Larolles here 
this evening ? 

Miss Leeson, without raising her head, gravely 
replied, I don't know, Ma'am. 

All was now to be done over again, and a new 
subject to be started, for she could suggest nothing 
further to ask concerning Miss Larolles. 

Cecilia had seen little of life, but that little she 
had well marked, and her observation had taught 
her, that among fashionable people, public places 
seemed a never-failing source of conversation and 
entertainment : upon this topic, therefore, she hoped 
for better success; and as, to those who have spent 
more time in the country than in London, no place 
of amusement is so interesting as a theatre, she open- 
ed the subject she had so happily suggested, by an 
inquiry whether any new play had lately come out. 

Miss Lees on, with the same dryness, only answer* 
ed, Indeed I can't tell. 

Another pause now followed, and the spirits of 
Cecilia were considerably damped ; but happening 
accidentally to recollect the name of Almack, she 
presently revived, and congratulating herself that 
she should now be able to speak of a place too 
fashionable for disdain, she asked her, in a manner 
somewhat more assured, if she was a subscriber to 
his assemblies. 

Yes, Ma'am. 

Do you go to them constantly? 

No, Ma'am. 

Again they were both silent. And now, tired of 

*9 
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finding the ill success of each particular inquiry, sh# 
thought a more general one might obtain, an answer 
less laconic, and therefore begged she would inform 
her what was the most fashionable place of diversion 
for the present season* 

This question, however, cost Miss Leeson no 
more trouble than any which had preceded it, for 
she only replied, Indeed J don t know* 

Cepilia now began to sicken of her attempt, and 
for some minutes to give it up as hopeless; but after- 
wards, when she reflected how frivolous were the 
questions she had asked, she felt more inclined to 
pardon the answers she had received, and in a short 
time to fancy she had mistaken contempt for stu- 
pidity, and to grow less angry with Miss Leeson; 
than ashamed of herself. 

This supposition excited her to make yet another- 
trial of her talents for conversation ; and therefore 
su mm oping ail the courage in her power, she mo- 
destly apologized for the liberty she was taking, and 
then begged her permission to inquire whether 
there was any thing new in the literary way that 
she thought worth recommending. 

Miss Leeson now turned her eyes towards her, 
with a look that implied a doubt whether she had 
heard aright ; and when the attentive attitude of Ce- 
cilia confirmed her question, surprise for a few in? 
stants tookplace of insensibility , and with rather more 
spirit than she had yet shown, she answered, Indeed 
J know nothing of the matter. 

Cecilia was now utterly disconcerted ; apd half 
angry with herself, and wholly provoked with hej» 
sullen qeighbour, she resolved to let nothing in ftw 
ture provoke her tQ a similar trial with so unpro* 
mising a subject. 

She had not, however, much longer to endure tb* 
examination of Sir Robert* wh°> being pretty well 
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satisfied with staring, turned upon hit heel, and waa 
striding out of the room, when he was stopped by Mr. 
Gosport, who for some time had been watching him. 

Mr. Gosport was a man of good parts, and keen 
satire ; minute in his observations, and ironical in 
his expressions. 

So you don't play, Sir Robert ? he cried. 

What, here? No, I am going to Brookes's. 

But how do you like Harrel's ward ? You have 
taken a pretty good survey of her. 

Why/faith, 1 don't know ; but not much, I think ; 
she's a devilish fine woman too ; but she has no spirit, 
no life. 

Pid you try her? have you talked to her? 

Not I, truly ! 

Nay, then, how do you mean to judge of her? 

0,'faitb, that's all over now ; one never thinks of 
talking to women by way of trying them. 

What other method, then, have you adppted? 

None. 

None ? Why then how do you go on ? 

Why, they taljf to us. The women take ajl that 
trouble upon themselves now. 

. A n d pray, how long may you have commenced 
fads macaroni ? for this is a part of your character 
with which I was not acquainted. 

O, l>ang it, 'tis not from ton ; no, it's merely from 
laziness. Who the d — 1 wijl fatigue himself with 
dancing attendance upon the women, when keeping 
them at a distance makes them (lance attendance 
upon us? 

Then, stalking from him to Mr r Harrel, he took 
him by the arm, and they left the room together. 

Mr. Gosport now advanced to Cecilia, and ad* 
dressing her so as not to be heard by Miss Leeson, 
said, I have been wishing to approach you some 
tisae, ljnt tlje ffear that you are already overpowered 
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by the loquacity of your fair neighbour, makes me 
cautious of attempting to engage you. 

You mean, said Cecilia, to laugh at my loquacity, 
and indeed its ill success has rendered it sufficiently 
ridiculous. 

Are you, then, yet to learn, cried he, that there 
are certain young ladies who make it a rule never 
to speak but to their own cronies ? Of this class is 
Miss Leeson, and till you get into her particular 
coterie, you must never expect to hear from her a 
word of two syllables. The ton misses, as they are 
called, who now infest the town, are in two divisions, 
the supercilious and the voluble. The super* 
cilious, like Miss Leeson, are silent, scornful, lan- 
guid, and affected, and disdain all converse but with 
those of their own set: the voluble, like Miss La- 
rolles, are flirting, communicative, restless, and fa- 
miliar, and attack, without the smallest ceremony, 
every one they think worthy their notice. But this 
they have in common, that at home they think of 
nothing but dress, abroad, of nothing but admira- 
tion, and that every where they hold in supreme 
contempt all but themselves. 

Probably, then, said Cecilia, I have passed, to- 
night, for one of the volubles : however, all the 
advantage has been with the supercilious, for I 
have suffered a total repulse. 

Are you sure, however, you have not talked too 
well for her ? 

O, a child of five years old ought to have been 
whipped for not talking better ! 

But it is not capacity alone you are to consult 
when you talk with misses of the ton ; were their 
understandings only to be considered, they would 
indeed be wonderfully easy of access ! In order, there* 
fore, to render their commerce somewhat difficult, 
they will only be pleased by an observance of their 
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h amours ; which are ever most various and most 
exuberant where the intellects are weakest and least 
cultivated. I have, however, a receipt which I have 
found infallible for engaging the attention of young 
ladies of whatsoever character or denomination. 

O, then, cried Cecilia, pray favonr me with it, for I 
have here an admirable opportunity to try its efficacy, 

I will give it you, he answered, with full direc- 
tions. When you meet with a young lady who seems 
resolutely determined not to speak, or who, if com- 
pelled by a direct question to make some answer, 
drily gives a brief affirmative, or coldly a laconic 
negative 

A case in point ! interrupted Cecilia. 

Well, thus circumstanced, he continued, the re- 
medy I have to propose consists of three topics of 
discourse. 

Pray, what are they ? 

Dress, public places, and love. 

Cecilia, half surprised and half diverted, waited a 
fuller explanation without giving any interruption, 

These three topics, he continued* are to answer 
three purposes, since there are no less than three 
causes from which the silence of young ladies may 
proceed; sorrow, affectation, and stupidity. 

Do you then, cried Cecilia, give nothing at all to 
modesty ? 

1 give much to it, he answered, as an excuse, nay, 
almost as an equivalent, for wit ; but for that sullen, 
silence which resists all encouragement, modesty is 
a mere pretence, not a cause. 

You must, however, be somewhat more explicit, 
if you mean that I should benefit from your instruc- 
tions. 

Well then, he answered, I will briefly enumerate 
the three causes, with directions for the three me- 
thods of cure. To begin with sorrow. The tacitur- 
nity which really results from that is attended with 
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an incurable absence of mind, and a total uncon- 
sciousness of the observation which it excites ; upon 
this occasion, public places may sometimes be tried 
in vain, and even dress may fail ; but love 

Are you sure then, said Cecilia with a laugh, that 
sorrow has but that one source ? 

By no means, answered he, for perhaps papa may 
have been angry, or mamma may have been cross ; 
a milliner may have sent a wrong pompoon, or a 
chaperon to an assembly may have been taken ill — 

Bitter subjects of affliction, indeed! And are 
these all you allow us ? 

Nay, I speak but of young ladies of fashion, and 
what of greater importance can befall them ? If, 
therefore, the grief of the fair patient proceeds from 
papa, mamma, or the chaperon, then the mention of 
public places, those endless incentives of displeasure 
between the old and the young, will draw forth her 
complaints, and her complaints will bring their own 
eure, for those who lament find speedy consolation : 
if the milliner has occasioned the calamity, the dis- 
cussion of dress will have the same effect ; should 
both these medicines fail, love, as I said before, will 
be found infallible, for you will then have inves- 
tigated every subject of uneasiness which a youth- 
ful female in high life can experience. 

They are greatly obliged to you, cried Cecilia 
bowing, for granting them motives of sorrow so ho- 
nourable, and I thank you in the name of the whole 
sex. 

You, Madam, said he, returning her bow, are I 
hope an exception in the happiest way, that of hav- 
ing no sorrow at all. I come, now, to the silence 
of affectation, which is presently discernible by the 
roving of the eye round the room to seeif itis heeded, 
by the sedulous care to avoid an accidental smile, 
and by the variety of disconsolate attitudes exhibit- 
ed to the beholders. This species of silence has 
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almost without exception its origin in that babyish 
vanity which is always gratified byexciting attention, 
without ever perceiving that it provokes contempt. 
In these cases, as nature is wholly out of the ques- 
tion, and the mind is guarded against its own feel- 
ings, dress and public places are almost certain of* 
failing, but here again love is sure to vanquish; as 
soon as it is named, attention becomes involuntary, 
and in a short time a struggling simper discomposes 
the arrangement of the features, and then the busi- 
ness is presently over, for the young lady is either 
supporting some system, or opposing some proposi- 
tion, before she is well aware that she has been 
cheated out of her sad silence at all. 

So much, said Cecilia, for sorrow and for affecta- 
tion. Proceed next to stupidity ; for that, in ail 
probability, I shall most frequently encounter. 

That always must be heavy work, returned he, 
yet the road is plain, though it is all up-hill. Love, 
here, may be talked of without exciting any emotion, 
or provoking any reply, and dress may be dilated 
upon without producing any other effect than that 
of attracting a vacant stare; but public places are 
indubitably certain of success. Dull and heavy 
characters, incapable of animation from wit or from 
reason, because unable to keep pace with them, 
and void of all internal sources of entertainment, 
require the stimulation of show, glare, noise and 
bustle, to interest or awaken them. Talk to them 
of such subjects, and they adore you ; no matter 
whether you paint to tbem joy or horror ; let there 
but be action, and they are content ; a battle has 
charms for them equal to a coronation, and a funeral 
amuses them as much as a wedding. 

I am much obliged to you, said Cecilia, smiling, 
for these instructions ; yet I must confess I know 
not how upon the present occasion to make use of 
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them : public places I have already tried, but Cried 
in vain; dress I dare not mention, as I have not yet 
learned its technical terms 

Well but, interrupted he, be not desperate, you 
have yet the third topic unessayed. 

O that, returned she, laughing, I leave to you ! 

Pardon me, cried he, love is a source of loqua- 
city only with yourselves : when it is started by men, 
young ladies dwindle into mere listeners. Simper- 
ing listeners, I confess ; but it is only with one an- 
other that you will discuss its merits. 

At this time they were interrupted by the approach 
of Miss Larolles, who, tripping towards Cecilia, ex- 
claimed, Lord, how glad I am to see you ! so you 
would not go to the auction ? Well, you had a pro- 
digious loss, I assure you. All the wardrobe was 
sold, and all Lady Belgrade's trinkets. I never saw 
such a collection of sweet things in my life. I was 
ready to cry that 1 could not bid for half a hundred 
of them. I declare 1 was kept in an agony the whole 
morning. I would not but have been there for the 
world. Poor Lady Belgrade ! you really can't con- 
ceive how 1 was shocked for her. All her beautiful 
things sold for almost nothing. I assure you, if you 
had seen how they went, you would have lost all 
patience. It's a thousand pities you were not there* 
On the contrary, said Cecilia, 1 think I had a very 
fortunate escape ; for the loss of patience without 
the acquisition of the trinkets, would have been ra- 
ther mortifying. v 

Yes, said Mr. Gosport; but when you have lived 
some time longer in this commercial city, you will 
find the exchange of patience for mortification the 
most common and constant traffic among its inha* 
bitants. 

Pray, have you been here long ? cried Miss La- 
roUes, for I have been to twenty places wondering 1 
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did not meet with you before. But whereabouts is 
Mrs. Mean? O, I see her dqw ; I'm sure there's no 
mistaking her: I could know her by that old red 
gown half a mile off. Did you ever see such a 
frightful thing in your life? And it's never off her 
back. I believe she sleeps in it* I'm sure I have 
teen her in nothing else all winter. It quite tires 
one's eye. She's a monstrous shocking dresser. But 
do you know, I have met with the most provoking 
thing in the world this evening ? I declare it has 
made me quite sick. I was never in such a passion 
in rav life You can conceive nothing like it. 

Like what ? said Cecilia, laughing, your passion 
or your provocation ? 

Why, 1*11 tell you what it was, and then you shall 
judge if it was not quite past endurance. You must 
know, I commissioned a particular friend of mine, 
Miss Moffat, to buy me a trimming when she went 
to Paris : well, she sent it me over about a month 
ago by Mr. Meadows, and it's the sweetest thing 
you ever saw in your life ; but I would not make it 
up, because there was not a creature in town, so I 
thought to bring it out quite new in about a week's 
time, for you know any thing does after Christmas. 
Well, to-night, at Lady Jane Dranet's, who should 
I meet but Miss Moffat ! She had been in town 
some days, but so monstrously engaged, I could 
never find her at home. Well, I was quite delighted 
to see her, for you must know she's a prodigious 
favourite with me ; so I ran qp to her in a great 
hurry to shake hands, and what do you think was 
the first thing that struck my eyes ? Why, just such 
a trimming as my own, upon a nasty odious 
«nd half dirty ! dan you conceive any thing 
ttressing? I could have cried with vexation. • 

Why so ? said Cecilia : if her trimming is dirty, 
jours will look the more delicate. 
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O Lord, but it's making it seem quite aft old thing! 
half the town will get something like it. And I 
quite ruined myself to buy it. I declare I don't 
think any thing was ever half so mortifying. It di- 
stressed me so I could hardly speak to her. If she 
had staid a month or two longer I should not 
have minded it, but it was the cruelest thing in 
the world to come over just now. I wish the cus- 
tom-house officers had kept all her clothes till 
summer. 

The wish is tender, indeed, said Cecilia, for a par- 
ticular friend. 

Mrs. Mears now rising from the card-table, Miss 
Larolles tripped away to pay her compliments to her. 

Here at least, cried Cecilia, no receipt seems re- 
quisite for the cure of silence ! I would have Miss 
Larolles be the constant companion of MtssLeeson? 
they could not but agree admirably, since that 
supercilious young lady seems determined never 
to speak, and the voluble Miss Larolles never to 
be silent. Were each to borrow something of the 
other, how greatly would both be the better \ 

The composition would still be a sorry one, an- 
swered Mr. Gosport, for I believe they are equally 
weak, and equally ignorant ; the only difference is, 
that one, though silly, is quick, the other, though 
deliberate, is stupid. Upon a short acquaintance, 
that heaviness which leaves to others the whole 
weight of discourse, and whole search of enter- 
tainment, is the most fatiguing ; but, upon a longer 
intimacy, even this is less irksome and less offensive, 
than the flippancy which hears nothing but itself. 

Mrs. Harrel arose now to depart, and Cecilia, 
not more tired of the beginning of the evening than 
entertained with its conclusion, was handed tp the 
carriage by Mr, Arnott. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

A BREAKFAST. , 

Tue next morning, during breakfast, a servant 
acquainted Cecilia that a young gentleman was in 
the hall, who begged to speak with her. She de- 
sired he might be admitted : and Mrs. Harrel laugh- 
ing, asked if she ought not to quit the room ;- while 
Mr. Arnott, with even more than his usual gravity, 
directed his eye towards the door to watch who 
should enter. 

Neither of them, however, received any satisfac- 
tion when it was opened, for the gentleman who 
made his appearance was unknown to both; but 
great was the amazement of Cecilia, though little 
her emotion, when she saw Mr. Morrice ! 

He came forward with an air of the most profound 
respect for the company in general, and obsequi- 
ously advancing to Cecilia, made an earnest inquiry 
into her health after her journey, and hoped she had 
heard good news from her friends in the country. 

Mrs. Harrel, naturally concluding, both from his 
visit and behaviour, that he was an acquaintance of 
some intimacy, very civilly offered him a seat and 
some breakfast, which, very frankly, he accepted. 
But Mr. Arnott, who already felt the anxiety of a 
rising passion which was too full of veneration to 
be sanguine, looked at him with uneasiness, and 
waited hU departure with impatience. 

Cecilia began to imagine he had heen commis- 
sioned to call upon her with some message from Mr. 
Monckton, for she knew no how to suppose that 
merely and accidentally having gpent an hour or two. 
in the same room with her, would authorize a visit- 
ing acquaintance. Mr. Morrice, however, had a 
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facility the most happy of reconciling bis pretensions 
to his inclination; and therefore she soon found 
that the apology she had suggested appeared to him 
unnecessary. To lead, however, to the subject from 
which she expected his excuse, she inquired how 
long he had left Suffolk? • 

But yesterday noon, Ma'am, he answered, or I 
should certainly have taken the liberty to wait upon 
you before. 

Cecilia, who had only been perplexing herself to 
devise some reason why he came at all, now looked 
at him with a grave surprise, which would totally 
have abashed a man whose courage had been less, 
or whose expectations had been greater ; but Mr, 
Morrice, though he hazarded every danger upon the 
slightest chance of hope, knew too well the weak* 
ness of his claims to be confident of success, and 
had been too familiar with rebuffs to be much hurt 
by receiving them. He might possibly have some* 
thing to gain, but he knew he had nothing to lose. 

I nad the pleasure, he continued, to leave all our 
friends well, except poor Lady Margaret, and she 
has had an attack of the asthma ; yet she would not 
have a physician, though Mr. Monckton would fain 
have persuaded her : however, 1 believe the old lady 
"knows better things. And he looked archly at Ce- 
cilia : but perceiving that the insinuation gave her 
nothing but disgust, he changed his tone, and added, 
Jt is amazing how well they live together ; nobody 
would imagine the disparity in their years. Poor old 
lady! Mr. Monckton will really have a great loss of 
her when she dies. 

A loss of her! repeated Mrs. Harrel; I am sure 
she is an exceeding ill-natured old woman* When 
I lived at Bury, I was always frightened out of my 
wits at the sight of her. 

Why indeed, Ma'am, said Morrice, I must Own 
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her appearance is rather against her : T had myself 
a great aversion to her at first sight But the house 
is cheerful — very cheerful ; I like- to spend a few 
days there now and then of all things. Miss Ben* 

net, too, is agreeable enough, and 

Miss Bennet agreeable! cried Mrs. Harrel! I 
think she is the most odious creature I ever knew 
in my life ; a nasty, spiteful, old maid ! 

Why, indeed, Ala'am, as you say, answered Mor- 
rice, she is not very young ; and as to her temper, 
I confess I know very little about it; and Mr. 
Monckton is likely enough to try it, for he is 
pretty severe. 

Mr. Monckton, cried Cecilia, extremely provoked 
at hearing him censured by a man she thought 
highly honoured in being permitted to approach 
him, whenever I have been his guest, has merited 
from me nothing but praise and gratitude. 

O, cried Morrice, eagerJy, there is not a more 
worthy man in the world ; he has so much wit, so 
much politeness ! I don't know a more charming 
nian any where than my friend Mr. Monckton. 

Cecilia now, perceiving that the opinions of her 
new acquaintance were as pliant as his bows, de- 
termined to pay him no further attention, and 
hoped by sitting silent to force from him the busi- 
ness of his visit, if any he had ; or if, as she now 
suspected, he had none, to weary him into a re- 
treat. 

Buf this plan, though it would have succeeded 
*ith herself, failed with Mr. Morrice, who to a 
stock of good humour that made him always ready 
to oblige others, added an equal portion ofinsensi- 
bility that hardened him against all indignity. Find- 
ing, therefore, that Cecilia, to whom nis visit was 
^tended, seemed already satisfied with its length, he 
prudently forbore to torment her: but perceiving 
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that the lady of the house was more accessible, he 
quickly made a transfer of his attention, and ad- 
dressed his discourse to her with as much pleasure 
as if his only view had been to see her, and as much 
ease as if he had known her all his life. 

With Mrs. Harrel this conduct was not injudi- 
cious ; she was pleased with his assiduity, amused 
with his vivacity, and sufficiently satisfied with his 
understanding. a They conversed, therefore, upon 
pretty equal terms, and neither of them was yet 
tired, when they were interrupted by Mr. Harrel, 
who came into the room to ask if they had seen or 
heard any thing of Sir Robert Floyer. 

No, answered Mrs. Harrel, nothing at all. 

I wish .he was 'hanged, returned he, for he has 
kept me waiting this hour. He made me promise 
not to ride out till he called, and now he'll stay till 
the morning is over. 

Pray, where does he live, Sir ? cried Morrice, start- 
ing from his seat. 

In Cavendish-square, Sir, answered Mr. Harrel, 
looking at him with much surprise. 

Not a word more said Morrice, but scampered 
out of the room. 

Pray, who is this genius? cried Mr. Harrel, and 
what has he run away for ? 

Upon my word 1 know nothing at all of him, said 
Mrs. Harrel ; he is a visitor of Miss Beverley's. 

And I, too, said Cecilia, might almost equally 
disclaim all knowledge of him : tor though I once 
saw, I never was introduced to him. 

She then began a relation of her meeting him at 
Mr. Monckton s house, and had hardly concluded it, 
before again, and quite out of breath, he made his 
appearance. 

Sir Robert Floyer, Sir, said be to Mr. Harrel, wtti 
be here in two minutes, 
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I hope, Sir, said Mr. Harrel, you have not given 
yoorself the trouble of going to him ? 

No, Sir, it has given me nothing bat pleasure; * 
ran these cold mornings is the thine I like best* 

Sir, you are extremely good, said Mr. Harrel, 
bat I had not the least intention of your taking 
such a walk upon my account. 

He then begged him to be seated, to rest himself, 
and to take some refreshment ; which civilities he 
received without scruple. 

But, Miss Beverley, said Mr. Harrel, turning to 
Cecilia, you don't tell me what you think of my 
friend? 

What friend, Sir? 

Why, Sir Robert Floyer ; I observed he never, 
quitted you a moment while he staid at Mrs. Mean's. 

His stay, however, was too short, said Cecilia, to 
allow me to form a fair opinion of him. 

But perhaps, cried Morrice, it was long enough 
to allow you to form afoul one. 

Cecilia could not forbear laughing to hear the 
truth thus accidentally blundered out; but Mr* 
Harrel, looking very little pleased, said, Surely you 
can find no fault with him ; he is one of the most 
fashionable men I know. 

My finding fault with him, then, said Cecilia, will 
only further prove what I believe is already pretty 
^dent, that I am yet a novice in the art of admi- 
ration. 

Mr. Arnott, animating at this speech, glided be- 
Wad her chair, and said, I knew you could not 
like him ! 1 knew it from the turn of your mind ! 
—I knew it even from your countenance ! 

Soon after, Sir Robert Floyer arrived. 

You are a pretty fellow, an t you, cried Mr. Har- 
rel, to keep me waiting so long ? 
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.1 could not come a moment sooner! I hardly ex pec t - 
od to get here at all, for my horse has been so co :- 
founded restive, I could not tell how to get him along* 

Do you come on horseback through the streets, 
Sir Robert ? asked Mrs. Harrel. 

Sometimes, when I am lazy. But what the d — 1 
is the matter with him I don't know ; he has started 
at every thing. I suspect there has been some foul 
play with him. 

Is he at the door; Sir ? cried Morrice. 

Yes, answered Sir Robert. 

Then 1*11 tell you what's the matter with him in a 
minute ; and away again ran Morrice. 

What time did you get off last night, Harrel? 
said Sir Robert. 

Not very early ; but you were too much engaged 
to miss me. By the way, lowering his voice, what 
do you think 1 lost ? 

. 1 can't tell, indeed, but I know what I gained : I 
have not had such a run of luck this winter. 

They then went up to a window, to carry on their 
inquiries more privately. 

At the words what do you think Host, Cecilia, half 
starting, cast her eyes uneasily upon Mrs. Harrel, 
but perceived not the least change in her counte- 
nance. Mr. Arnott, however, seemed as little 
pleased as herself, and from a similar sensation 
looked anxiously at his sister. 

Morrice now returning, called out, He's had a 
fall, I assure you. 

Curse him! cried Sir Robert, what shall I do 
now? He cost me the d— 1 and all of money, and I 
have not had him a twelvemonth. Can you lend 
me a horse for this morning, Harrel ? 

No, I have not one that will do for you. You 
must send to Ashley. 
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Who can I send ? John must take care of this. 

I'll go, Sir, cried Morrice; if you'll give me the 
commission. 

By no means, Sir, said Sir Robert, I can't think 
of your having such an office. 

It is the thing in the world I like best, answered 
he ; I understand horses, and had rather go to Ast- 
ley's than any where. 

The matter was now settled in a few minutes ; 
and having received his directions, and an invitation 
to dinner, Morrice danced off, with a heart yet 
lighter than his heels. 

Why, Miss Beverley, said Mr. Harrel, this friend 
of yours is the most obliging gentleman I ever met 
with ; there was no avoiding asking him to dinner. 

Remember, however, said Cecilia, who was in- 
voluntarily diverted at the successful officiousness of 
her new acquaintance, that if you receive him hence- 
forth as your guest, he obtains admission through) 
iiis own merits, and not through my interest. 

At dinner, Morrice, who failed not to accept the 
invitation of Mr. Harrel, was the gayest, and indeed 
the happiest, man in the company : the effort he 
had made to fasten himself upon Cecilia as an ac- 
quaintance, had not, it is true, from herself met with 
much encouragement ; but he knew the chances 
were against him when he made the trial, and there- 
fore the prospect of gaining admission into such a 
house as Mr. Harrel's, was not only sufficient to 
make amends for what scarcely amounted to a dis- 
appointment, but a subject of serious comfort from 
the credit of the connexion, and of internal exul- 
tation at his own management and address. 

In the evening, the ladies, as usual, went to a 
private assembly, and, as usual, were attended to it 
by Mr. Arnott. The other gentlemen had engage- 
ments elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A PItOJECT. 

Several days passed on nearly in the same man- 
ner; the mornings were all spent in gossiping, 
shopping, and dressing, and the evenings were re- 
gularly appropriated to public places, or large par- 
ties of company. 

Meanwhile Mr. Arnott lived almost entirely in 
Portman-square ; he slept, indeed, at his own lodg- 
ings, but he boarded wholly with Mr. Harrel, who*e 
house he never for a moment quitted till night, ex* 
cept to attend Cecilia and his sister in their visiting* 
and rambles. 

Mr. Arnott was a young man of unexceptionable 
character ; and of a disposition mild, serious, and 
benignant: his principles and blameless conduct 
obtained the universal esteem of the world ; but his 
manners*, which were rather too precise, joined to 
* an uncommon gravity of countenance and demea- 
nour, made his society rather permitted as a duty, 
than sought as a pleasure. 

The charms of' Cecilia had forcibly, suddenly, 
and deeply, penetrated his heart ; he only lived in 
her presence, away from her he hardly existed : the 
emotions she excited were rather (hose of adoration 
than of love, for he gazed upon her beauty till he 
thought her more than human, and hung upon her 
accents till all speech seemed impertinent to him 
but her own. Yet so small were his expectations of 
success, that not even to his sister did he hint at the 
situation of his heart : happy in an easy access to 
her, he contented himself with seeing, hearing, and 
watching her, beyond which bounds he formed not 
any plan, and scarce indulged any hope. , 
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Sir Robert Floyer, too, was a frequent vi-itor in 
fortman-square, where he dined almost dally. Ce- 
cilia was chagrined at seeing so much of him, and 
provoked to find herself almost constantly the ob- 
ject of his unrestrained examination > she was, how- 
ever, far more seriously concerned for Mrs. Harrel, 
when she discovered that this favourite friend of her 
husband was an unprincipled spendthrift, and an 
extravagant gamester : for as he was the inseparable 
companion of Mr. Harrel, she dreaded the conse- 
quence both of his influence and his example* 

She saw too, with an amazement that daily in- 
creased, the fatigue, yet fascination, of a life of plea- 
sure : Mr. Harrel seemed to consider his own house 
merely as an hotel, where at any hour of the night 
he might disturb the family to claim admittance, 
where letters and messages might be left for him, 
where he dined when no other dinner was offered 
him, and where, when he made an appointment, 
he was to be met with. His lady too, though more 
at home, was not therefore more solitary ; her ac- 
quaintance were numerous, expensive, and idle; 
and every moment not actually spent in company, 
was scrupulously devoted to making arrangements 
for that purpose. 

In a short time Cecilia, who every day had hoped 
that the next would afford her greater satisfaction, 
.but who every day found the present no better than 
the former, began to grow weary of eternally run- 
ning the same round, and to sicken at the irksome 
repetition of unremitting yet uninteresting dissipa- 
tion. She saw nobody she wished to see, as she had 
met with nobody for whom she could care : for 
though sometimes those with whom she mixed ap- 
peared to be amiable, she knew that their manners, 
like their persons, were in their best array, and 
therefore sod had too much understanding to judge 
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decisively of their characters. But what chiefly 
damped her hopes of forming a friendship with any 
of the new acquaintance to whom she was intro- 
duced, was the observation she herself made, how 
ill the coldness of their hearts accorded with the 
warmth of their professions: upon every first meet- 
ing, the civilities which were shown her, flattered 
her into believing she had excited a partiality that 
a very little time would ripen into affection ; the 
next meeting commonly confirmed the expectation ; 
but the third, and every future one, regularly de- 
stroyed it. She found that time added nothing to 
their fondness, nor intimacy to their sincerity ; that 
the interest in her welfare which appeared to be 
taken at first sight, seldom, with whatever reason, 
increased, and often, without any, abated ; that the 
distinction she at first met with, was no effusion of 
kindness, but of curiosity, which is scarcely sooner 
gratified than satiated ; and that those who lived 
always the life into which she had only lately been 
initiated, were as much harassed with it as herself, 
though less spirited to relinquish, and more helpless 
to better it ; and that they coveted nothing but what 
was new, because they had experienced the insuf- 
ficiency of whatever was familiar. 

She began now to regret the loss she sustained in 

3uitting the neighbourhood and being deprived of 
de conversation of Mr. Monckton, and yet more 
earnestly to miss the affection and sigh for the so- 
ciety of Mrs. Charlton, the lady with whom she had 
long and happily resided at Bury ; for she was very 
soon compelled to give up all expectation of renew- 
ing the felicity of her earlier years, by being re. 
Stored to the friendship of Mrs. Harrel, in whom 
she had mistaken the kindness of childish intimacy 
for the sincerity of chosen affection ; and though 
she taw her credulous error with mortification and 
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displeasure, she regretted it with tenderness and 
sorrow. What at last, cried she, is human felicity ? 
who has tasted, and where is it to be found? If I, 
who, to others, seem marked out for even a partial 
possession of it, — distinguished by fortune, caressed 
by the world, brought into the circle of high life, 
and surrounded with splendour, — seek without find- 
ing, yet losing, scarce know how I miss it ! 

Ashamed upon reflection to believe she was con- 
sidered as an object of envy by others, while repi- 
ning and discontented herself, she determined no 
longer to be the only one insensible to the blessings 
within her reach ; but, by projecting and adopting 
some plan of conduct, better suited to her taste and. 
feelings than the frivolous insipidity of her present 
life, to make at once a more spirited and more 
worthy use of the affluence, freedom, and power, 
which she possessed. 

A scheme of happiness at once rational and re- 
fined soon presented itself to her imagination. She 
purposed for the basis of her plan, to become mis- 
tress of her own time, and with this view, to drop 
all idle and uninteresting acquaintance, who, while 
they contribute neither to use nor pleasure, make so 
large a part of the community, that they may pro- 
perly be called the underminers of existence : she 
could then show some taste and discernment in her 
choice of friends, and she resolved to select such 
only as by their piety could elevate her mind, by 
their knowledge improve her understanding, or by 
their accomplishments and manners delight her af- 
fections. This regulation, if strictly adhered to, 
would soon relieve her from the fatigue of receiving 
many visitors, and therefore she might have all the 
leisure she could desire for the pursuit of her fa- 
vourite studies, music and reading. 

Having thus, from her own estimation of bum** 
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perfection, culled whatever was noblest for her so-* 
ciety, and from her own ideas of sedentary enjoy- 
ments, arranged the occupations of her hours of so- 
litude, she felt fully satisfied with the portion of 
happiness which her scheme promised to herself, and 
began next to consider what was due from her to 
the world. 

And not without trembling did she then look for- 
ward to the claims which the splendid income she 
was soon to possess would call upon her to discharge. 
A strong sense of duty, a fervent desire to act 
right, were the ruling characteristics of her mind : 
her affluence she therefore considered as a debt con- 
tracted with the poor; and her' independence, as a 
tie upon her liberality to pay it with interest. 

Many and various, then, soothing to her spirit 
and grateful to her sensibility, were the scenes which 
her fancy delineated ; now she supported an orphan, 
now softened the sorrows of a widow* now snatched 
from iniquity the feeble trembler at poverty, and 
now rescued from shame the proud struggler with 
disgrace. The prospect at once exalted her hopes, 
and enraptured her imagination ; she regarded her- 
self as an agent of Charity, and already in idea an- 
ticipated the rewards of a good and faithful dele- 
gate : so animating are the designs of disinterested 
benevolence 1 so pure is the bliss of intellectual phi- 
lanthropy 1 

Not immediately, however, could this plan be put 
in execution*; the society she meant to form could 
not be selected in the house of another, where, 
though to some she might show a preference, there 
were none she could reject: nor had she yet the 
power to indulge, according to the munificence of 
.her wjshes, the extensive generosity she projected: 
these purposes demanded a house of her own, and 
the unlimited disposal of her fortune, neither of 
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which she could claim till she became of age. That 
period, however, was only eight months distant, and 
she pleased herself* with the intention of meliorating 
her plan in the mean time, and preparing to put it 
in practice. 

But though, in common with all the race of still- 
expecting man, she looked for that happiness in the 
time to come, which the present failed to afford, she 
had yet the spirit and good sense to determine upon 
making every effort in her power, to render her im- 
mediate way of life more useful and contented. 

Her first wish, therefore, now, was to quit the 
house of Mr. Harrel, where she neither met with 
entertainment nor instruction, but was* perpetually 
mortified by seeing the total indifference of the 
friend in whose society she had hoped for nothing 
but affection. 

The will of her uncle, though it obliged her while 
under age to live with one of her guardians, left her 
at liberty to choose and to change amongst them 
according to her wishes or convenience : she deter- 
mined, therefore, to make a visit herself to each of 
them, to observe their manners and way of life, and 
then, to the best of her judgement, decide with which 
she could be most contented ; resolving, however, 
not to hint at her intention till it was ripe for exe- 
cution, and then honestly to confess the reasons of 
her retreat. 

She had acquainted them both of her journey to 
town, the morning after her arrival, fehe was almost 
an entire stranger to each of them, as she had not 
seen Mr. Briggs since she was nine years old, nor 
Mr. Delviie within the time she could remember. 

The very morning that she had settled her pro- 
ceedings for the arrangement of this new plan, she 
intended to request the use of Mrs. Harrei's car- 
riage, and to make* without delay, the visits pre* 
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paratory to her removal: but when the entefred the 
parlour upon a summons to breakfast, her eagerness 
to quit the house gave way, for the present, to the 
pleasure she felt at the sight of Mr. Monckton, who 
was just arrived from Suffolk. 

She expressed her satisfaction in the most lively 
terms, and scrupled not to tell him she had not once 
been so much pleased since her journey to town, ex- 
cept at her first meeting with Mrs. Harrel. 

Mr. Monckton, whose delight was infinitely su-. 
perior to her own, and whose joy in seeing her was 
redoubled by the affectionate frankness of her recep- 
tion, stifled the emotions to which her sight gave 
rise, and denying himself the solace of expressing 
his feelings, seemed much less charmed than herself 
at the meeting, and suffered no word nor look to* 
escape him, beyond what could be authorised by 
friendly civility. 

He then renewed with Mrs. Harrel an acquaintance 
which had been formed before her marriage, but 
which he had dropt when her distance from Cecilia, 
upon whose account alone he had thought it worth 
cultivation, made it no longer of use to him. She 
afterwards introduced her brother to him ; and a 
conversation very interesting to both the ladies took • 
place, concerning several families with which they 
had been formerly connected, as well as the neigh- 
bourhood at large in which they had lately dwelt* 

Very little was the share taken by Mr. Arnott in 
these accounts and inquiries ; the unaffected joy with 
which Cecilia had received Mr. Monckton, hadstruck 
him with a sensation of envy as involuntary as it was 
painful : he did not, indeed, suspect that gentleman's 
secret views ; no reason for suspicion was obvious, 
and his penetration sunk not deeper than appear* 
saces ; he knew, too, that he was married, and there- 
fore no jealousy occurred to him ; bat still she had 
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smiled upon him 1— and he felt that to purchase for 
himself a smile of so much sweetness, he would have 
sacrificed almost all else that was valuable to him 
upon earth. 

With an attention infinitely more accurate, Mr. 
Monckton had returned his observations. The un- 
easiness of his mind was apparent, and the anxious 
watchfulness of his eyes plainly manifested whence 
it arose. From a situation, indeed, which permitted 
an intercourse the most constant and unrestrained 
with such an object as Cecilia, nothing less could be 
expected, and therefore he considerednis admiration 
as inevitable ; all that remained to be discovered, 
was the reception it had met from his fair enslaver. 
Nor was he here long in doubt ; he soon saw that 
she was not merely free from all .passion herself, but 
had so little watched Mr. Arnott as to be unconscious 
she had inspired any. 

t Yet was his own serenity, though apparently un- 
moved, little less disturbed in secret than that of his 
rival ; he did not think him a formidable candidate, 
but he dreaded the effect of intimacy, fearing she 
might first grow accustomed to his attentions, and 
then become pleased with them : he apprehended, 
also, the influence of his sister, and of Mr. Harrel, in 
his favour ; and though he had no difficulty to per- 
suade himself that any offer he might now make 
would be rejected without hesitation, he knew too 
well the insidious properties of perseverance, to see 
him, without inquietude, situated so advantageously. 

The morning was far advanced before lie took 
leave, ^et he found no opportunity of discoursing 
with Cecilia, though he impatiently desired to exa- 
mine into the' state of her mind, and to discover 
whether her London journey had added any fresh 
difficulties to the success of his long-concerted 
scheme. But as Mrs. Harrel invited him to dinner, 

as 
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he hoped the afternoon wouid be more propitious 
to his wishes. 

Cecilia, too, was eager to communicate to him 
her favourite project, and to receive his advice with 
respect to its execution. She had long been used 
to his counsel, and she was now more than ever so- 
licitous to obtain it, because she considered him as 
the only person in London who was interested, in 
her welfare. 

He saw, however, no promise of better success 
when he made his appearance at dinner-time, for 
not only Mr. Arnott was already arrived, but Sir 
Robert Floyer ; and he found Cecilia so much the 
object of their mutual attention, that he had still 
less chance than in the morning of speaking to her 
unheard. 

Yet he was not idle ; the sight of Sir Robert gave 
abundant employment to his penetration, which was 
immediately at work, to discover the motive of his 
visit : but this, with all his sagacity, was not easily 
decided; for though the constant direction of his 
eyes towards Cecilia, proved, at least, that he was 
not insensible of her beauty, his carelessness whether 
or not she was hurt by his examination, the little 
pains he took to converse with her, and the inva* 
liable assurance and negligence of his manners, 
seemed strongly to demonstrate an indifference to 
the sentiments he inspired, totally incompatible with 
the solicitude of affection. 

Jn Cecilia he had nothing to observe but what his 
knowledge of her character prepared him to expect, 
a shame no less indignant than modest at the free* 
dom with which she saw herself surveyed. 

Very little, therefore, was the satisfaction which 
this visit procured him, for soon after dinner the 
ladies retired ; and as they had an early engagement 
for the evening, the gentlemen received no summon* 
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to their tea-table. But he contrived, before they 
quitted the room, to make an appointment for at* 
tending them the next morning to a rehearsal of a 
new serious Opera. 

He staid not after their deoarture longer than 
decency required ; for too mucn in earnest was his 
present pursuit, to fit him for such conversation aa 
the house in Cecilia's absence could afford him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



AW OPXRA-REHZARSAL. 



Thb next day r between eleven and twelve o'clock) 
Mr. Monckton was again in Portman-square ; he 
found, as he expected, both the ladies, and he found, 
as he feared, Mr. Arnott prepared to be of their 
party. He had, however, but little time to repine 
at this intrusion, before he was disturbed by another ; 
for in a few minutes they were joined by Sir Robert 
FJoyer, who also declared his intention of accom- 
panying them to the Haymarket. 

Mr. Monckton, to disguise his chagrin, pretended 
he was in great haste to set off, lest they should be 
too late for the overture ; they were therefore quit- 
ting the breakfast- room, when they were stopped 
by the appearance of Mr. Morrice. 

The surprise which the sight of him gave to Mr. 
Monckton was extreme ; he knew that he was un- 
acquainted with Mr. Harrel, for he remembered they 
were strangers to each other when they lately met 
at his house ; he concluded, therefore, that Cecilia 
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was the object of his visit, but he could frame no 
conjecture under what pretence. 

The easy terms upon which he seemed with all 
the family, by no means diminished his amazement ? 
for when Mrs. Harrel expressed some concern that 
she was obliged to go,out, he gaily begged her not 
to mind him, assuring her he could not have staid 
two minutes, and promising, unasked, to call again 
the next day : and when she added, We would not 
hurry away so, only we are going to a rehearsal of 
an opera, he exclaimed with quickness, A rehear- 
sal 1— are you really ? I have a great mind to go too. 

Then, perceiving Mr. Monckton, he bowed to him 
with great respect, and inquired, with no little so- 
lemnity, how he had left Lady Margaret, hoped she 
was perfectly recovered from her late indisposition, 
and asked sundry questions with regard to her plan 
for the, winter. 

This discourse was ill constructed for rendering 
his presence desirable to Mr. Monckton ; he answer- 
ed him very drily, and again pressed their departure. 

O, cried Morrice, there's no occasion for such 
haste ; the rehearsal does not begin till one. 

You are mistaken, Sir, said Mr. Monckton ; it is 
to begin at twelve o'clock. 

O, ay, very true, returned Morrice ; I had forgot 
the dances, and I suppose they are to be rehearsed 
first. Pray, Miss Beverjey, did you ever see any 
4ances rehearsed ? 

Fo, Sir. 

You'll be excessively entertained, then, I assure 
you. Its the most comical thing in the world to 
see those signors and eignoras cutting capers in a 
morning. And the Jjguravti will divert you beyond 
measure ! you never saw such a shabby set in your 
Jife : but the most amusing thing is to look in their 
faces, for all the time they are jumping and skipping 
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about the stage as if they could not stand still for 
joy, they look as sedate and as dismal as if they were 
so many undertakers' men. 

Not a word against dancing ! cried Sir Robert, 
it's the only thing carries one to the opera ; and I 
am sure it's the only thing one minds at it. 

The two ladies were then handed to Mrs. Harrel's 
vis-a-vis ; and the gentlemen, joined without further 
ceremony by Mr* Morrice, followed them to the 
Haymarket. 

The rehearsal was not begun, and Mrs. Harrel 
and Cecilia secured themselves abox upon the stage, 
from which the gentlemen of their party took care , 
not to be very distant. 

They were soon perceived by Mr. Gosport, who 
instantly entered into conversation with Cecilia. 
Miss Larolles, who with some other ladies came 
soon after into the next box, looked out to courtesy 
and nod, with her usual readiness, at Mrs.. Harrel, 
but took not any notice of Cecilia, though she made 
the first advances. 

What's the matter now ? cried Mr. Gosport ; have 
you affronted your little prattling friend ? 

Not with my own knowledge, answere^ Cecilia : 
perhaps she does not recollect me. 

Just then Miss Larolles, tapping at the door, 
came in from the next box to speak to Mrs. Harrel $ 
with whom she stood chatting and laughing some* 
minutes without seeming to perceive that Cecilia 
was of her party. 

Why, what have you done to the poor girl ? whis- 
pered Mr. Gosport ; did you talk more than herself 
when you saw her last ? 

Would that have been possible ? cried Cecilia. 
However, I still fancy she does not know me* 

She then stood up, which making Miss Larolles 
involuntarily turn towards her, she again courtesied ; 
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was the object of his visit, but he could frame no 
conjecture under what pretence. 

The easy terms upon which he seemed with all 
the family, by no means diminished his amazement ; 
for when Mrs. Harrel expressed some concern that 
she was obliged to go .out, he gaily begged her not 
to mind him, assuring her he could not have staid 
two minutes, and promising, unasked, to call again 
the next day : and when she added, We would not 
hurry away so, only we are going to a rehearsal of 
an opera, he exclaimed with quickness, A rehear- 
sal !— are you really ? I have a great mind to go too. 

Then, perceiving Mr. Monckton, he bowed to him 
with great respect, and inquired, with no little so* 
lemnity, how he had left Lady Margaret, hoped she 
was perfectly recovered from her late indisposition, 
and asked sundry questions with regard to her plan 
for the winter. 

This discourse was ill constructed for rendering 
his presence desirable to Mr. Monckton ; he answer- 
ed him very drily, and again pressed their departure. 

O, cried Morrice, there's no occasion for such 
haste ; the rehearsal does not begin till one. 

You are mistaken, Sir, said Mr. Monckton ; it is 
to begin at twelve o'clock. 

O, ay, very true, returned Morrice ; I had forgot 
the dances, and I suppose they are to be rehearsed 
first. Pray, Miss Bever}ey ? did you ever see any 
4ances rehearsed ? 

Fo, Sir. 

YoiTil be excessively entertained, then, I assure 
yoy. It s the most comical thing in the world to 
see those signors and signoras cutting capers in a 
morning. And thejiguranti will divert you beyond 
measure ! you never saw such a shabby set in your 
Jife : but the most amusing thing is to look in their 
ftces, for all the time they are jumping and skipping 
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about the stage as if they could not stand stiB for 
joy, they look as sedate and as dismal as if they were 
so many undertakers' men. 

Not a word against dancing ! cried Sir Robert, 
it's the only thing carries one to the opera ; and I 
am sure it's the only thing one minds at it. 

The two ladies were then handed to Mrs. HarrelY 
vis4-vis; and the gentlemen, joined without further 
ceremony by Mr* Morrice, followed them to the 
Hayraarket. 

The rehearsal was not begun, and Mrs. Harrel 
and Cecilia secured themselves abox upon the stage, 
from which the gentlemen of their party took care , 
not to be very distant. 

They were soon perceived by Mr. Gosport, who 
instantly entered into conversation with Cecilia. 
Miss Larolles, who with some other ladies came 
soon after into the next box, looked out to courtesy 
and nod, with her usual readiness, at Mrs.. Harrel, 
but took not any notice of Cecilia, though she made 
the first advances. 

What's the matter now ? cried Mr. Gosport ; have 
you affronted your little prattling friend? 

Not with my own knowledge, answere^ Cecilia : 
perhaps she does not recollect me. 

Just theu Miss Larolles, tapping at the door, 
came in from the next box to speak to Mrs. Harrel \ 
with whom she stood chatting and laughing some' 
minutes without seeming to perceive that Cecilia 
was of her party. 

Why, what have you done to the poor girl ? whis- 
pered Mr. Gosport ; did you talk more than herself 
when you saw tier last ? 

Would that have been possible ? cried Cecilia. 
However, I still fancy she does not know me. 

She then stood up, which making Miss Larolles 
involuntarily turn towards her, she again courtesied ; 
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was the object of his visit, but he could frame no 
conjecture under what pretence. 

The easy terms upon which he seemed with nil 
the family, by no means diminished his amazement 3 
for when Mrs. Harrel expressed some concern that 
she was obliged to go»out, he gaily begged her not 
to mind him, assuring her he could not have staid 
two minutes, and promising, unasked, to call again 
the next day : and when she added, We would not 
hurry away so f only we are going to a rehearsal of 
an opera, he exclaimed with quickness, A rehear- 
sal !— are you really ? I have a great mind to go too. 

Then, perceiving Mr. Monckton, he bowed to him 
with great respect, and inquired, with no little so- 
lemnity, how he had left Lady Margaret, hoped she 
was perfectly recovered from her late indisposition, 
and asked sundry questions with regard to tier plan 
for the winter. 

This discourse was ill constructed for rendering 
his presence desirable to Mr. Monckton ; he answer- 
ed him very drily, and again pressed their departure. 

O, cried Morrice*, there's no occasion fur such 
haste ; the rehearsal does not begin till one. 

You are mistaken, Sir, said Mr. Monckton ; it is 
to begin at twelve o'clock. 

O, ay, very true, returned Morrice ; I had forgot 
the dances, and I suppose they are to be rehearsed 
first. Pray, Miss Beverjey, did you ever see any 
4ances rehearsed ? 

Fo, Sir. 

You'U be excessively entertained, then, I assure 
you. It s the most comical thing in the world to 
see those signors and eignoras cutting capers in a 
morning. And thejtguravti will divert you beyond 
measure ! you never saw sach a shabby set in your 
)ife: but the most amusing thing is to look in their 
faces, for all the time they are jumping and skipping 
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about the stage as if they could not stand stiH for 
joy, they look as sedate and as dismal as if they were 
so many undertakers' men. 

Not a word against dancing ! cried Sir Robert, 
it'* the only thing carries one to the opera ; and I 
sin sure it's the only thing one minds at it. 

The two ladies were then handed to Mrs. Harrel's 
vis-a-vis; and the gentlemen, joined without further 
ceremony by Mr. Morrice, followed them to the 
HaymarkeL 

The rehearsal was not begun, and Mrs. Harrel 
sod Cecilia secured themselves abox upon the stage, 
from which the gentlemen of their party took care 
not to be very distant. 

They were soon perceived by Mr. Gosport, who 
instantly entered into conversation with Cecilia. 
Miss Larolles, who with some other ladies came 
toon after into the next box, looked out to courtesy 
and nod, with her usual readiness, at Mrs. Harrel, 
but took not any notice of Cecilia, though she made 
the first advances. 

What's the matter now ? cried Mr. Gosport ; have 
you affronted your little prattling friend ? 

Not with my own knowledge, answere^ Cecilia : 
perhaps she does not recollect me. 
Just then Miss Larolles, tapping at the door, 

ewne in from the next box to speak to Mrs. Harrel t 

*ithwhom she stood chatting and laughing some* 

minutes without seeming to perceive that Cecilia 

*»* of her party. 

Why, what have you done to the poor girl ? whis- 
pered Mr. Gosport ; did you talk more than herself 

when you saw ner last ? 
Would that have been possible ? cried Cecilia. 

However, I still fancy she does not know me. 
I . She then stood up, which making Miss Larolles 

^voluntarily turn towards her, she again courtesied ; 
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was the object of his visit, but he could frame no 
conjecture under what pretence. 

The easy terms upon which he seemed with all 
the family, by no means diminished his amazement 5 
for when Mrs. Harrel expressed some concern that 
she was obliged to go 6 out, he gaily begged her not 
to mind him, assuring her he could not have staid 
two minutes, and promising, unasked, to call again 
the next day : and when she added, We would not 
hurry away so, only we are going to a rehearsal of 
an opera, he exclaimed with quickness, A rehear* 
sal I— are you really ? I have a great mind to go too. 

Then, perceiving Mr. Monckton, he bowed to hi in 
with great respect, and inquired, with no little so- 
lemnity, how he had left Lady Margaret, hoped she 
was perfectly recovered from her late indisposition, 
and asked sundry questions with regard to her plan 
for the, winter. 

This discourse was ill constructed for rendering 
his preseo pe desirable to Mr. Monckton ; he answer- 
ed him very drily, and again pressed their departure. 

O, cried Morrice, there's no occasion for such 
haste ; the rehearsal does not begin till one. 

You are mistaken, Sir, said Mr. Monckton ; it is 
to begin at twelve o'clock. 

O, ay, very true, returned Morrice ; I had forgot 
the dances, and I suppose they are to be rehearsed 
first. Pray, Miss Bever}ey ? did you ever see any 
4ances rehearsed ? 

Fo, Sir. 

You'll be excessively entertained, then, I assure 
you. Its the most comical thing in the world to 
see those signors and eignoras cutting capers' in a 
morning. And the Jiguranti will divert you beyond 
measure ! you never saw sach a shabby set in your 
Jife : but the most amusing thing is to look in their 
faces, for all the time they are jumping and skipping 



about the stage as if they could not stand stiB for 
joy, they look as sedate and as dismal as if they were 
so many undertakers' men. 

Not a word against dancing ! cried Sir Robert, 
it's the only thing carries one to the opera ; and I 
am sure it's the only thing one minds at it. 

The two ladies were then handed to Mrs. Harrel's 
vis-d-vis ; and the gentlemen, joined without further 
ceremony by Mr. Morrice, followed them to the 
Haymarket. 

The rehearsal was not begun, and Mrs. Harrel 
and Cecilia secured themselves abox upon the stage, 
from which the gentlemen of their party took care # 
not to be very distant. 

They were soon perceived by Mr. Gosport, who 
instantly entered into conversation with Cecilia. 
Miss Larolles, who with some other ladies came 
toon after into the next box, looked out to courtesy 
and nod, with her usual readiness, at Mrs. Harrel, 
but took not any notice of Cecilia, though she made 
the first advances. 

What's the matter now ? cried Mr. Gosport ; have 
you affronted your little prattling friend r 

Not with my own knowledge, answere^ Cecilia : 
perhaps she does not recollect me. 

Just then Miss Larolles, tapping at the door, 
came in from the next box to speak to Mrs. Harrel $ 
with whom she stood chatting and laughing some' 
minutes without seeming to perceive that Cecilia 
was of her party. 

Why, what have you done to the poor girl ? whis- 
pered Mr. Gosport ; did you talk more than herself 
when you saw tier last ? 

Would that have been possible ? cried Cecilia. 
However, I still fancy she does not know me. 

She then stood up, which making Miss Larolles 
involuntarily turn towards her, she again courtesied ; 
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a civility which that young lady scarce deigned to 
return, before, bridling with an air of resentment, 
she hastily looked another way, and then, nodding 
good-humouredly at Mrs. Harrel, hurried back to 
her party. 

Cecilia, much amazed, said to Mr. Gosport, See 
now how great was our presumption in supposing 
this young lady's loquacity always at our devotion ! 

Ah, Madam ! cried he, laughinggthere is no per- 
manency, no consistency in the world ! no, not even 
in the tongue of a voluble ! and if tha't fails, upon 
what may we depend ? 

But seriously, said Cecilia, I am sorry I have of- 
fended her, and the more because 1 so little know 7 
how, that I can offer her no apology 

Will you appoint me your envoy r 1 Shall I demand 
the cause of these hostilities ? 

She thanked him, and he followed Miss Laroiles; 
who was now addressing herself with great earnest- 
ness to Mr. Meadows, the gentleman with whom she' 
was conversing when Cecilia first saw her in Port- 
man-square. He stopped a moment to let her finish 
her speech, which, with no little spirit, she did in 
these words : 1 never knew any thing like it in my 
life ; but I shan't put up with such airs, I assure 
her ! 

Mr. Meadows made not any other return to her 
harangue, but stretching himself with a languid 
smile and yawning : Mr. Gosport, therefore, seizing 
the moment of cessation, said, Miss Laroiles, 1 hear 
a strange report about you. 

Do you ? returned she with quickness ; pray what 
is it ? something monstrous impertinent, I dare 
say ! — however, I assure you it i'n't true. 

Your assurance, cried he, carries conviction in- 
disputable, for the report was that you had left off 
talking. 
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O, was that all ? cried she, disappointed; I thought 
it had been something about Mr. Sawyer, for 1 de- 
clare I have been plagued so about him, I am quite 
sick of his name. 

And for my part, I never heard it ; so fear nothing 
from me upon this account. 

Lord, Mr. Gosport, how can you say so ? I am 
sure you must know about the festino that night, 
for it was all over the town in a moment. 

What festino ? 

Well, only conceive how provoking !-— Why I 
know nothing else was talked of for a month ! 

You are most formidably stout this morning ! It 
is not two minutes since 1 saw you fling the gaunt- 
let at Miss Beverley, and yet you are already pre- 
pared for another antagonist. 

0, as to Miss Beverley, I must really beg you not 
to mention her ; she has behaved so impertinently, 
that I don't ever intend to speak to her again. 

Why, what has she done r> 

O, she's been so rude you've no notion. I'll tell 
you how it was. You must know I met her at Mrs. 
Harrel's the day she came to town, and the very.next 
morning I waited on her myself, for I would not 
send a ticket, because 1 really wished to be civil to 
her : well, the day after, she never came near me, 
though I called upon her again : however, I did not 
take any notice of that ; but when the third day 
came, and I found she had not even sent me a ticket, 
I thought it monstrous ill-bred indeed : and now 
there has passed more than a week and yet she has 
never called : so 1 suppose she don't like me ; so I 
shall drop her acquaintance. 

Mr. Gosport, satisfied now with the subject pf her 
complaint, returned to Cecilia, and informed her of 
the heavy charge which was brought against her. 
I am glad, at least, to know my crime, said she; 
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for otherwise I should certainly have sinned on in 
ignorance, as I must confess I never thought of re- 
turning her visits ; but even if 1 had, I should not 
have supposed I had yet lost much time. 

I beg your pardon there, said Mrs. Harrel ; a first 
visit ought to be returned always by the third day. 

Then I have an unanswerable excuse, said Cecilia ; 
for I remember that on the third day I saw her at 
your house. 

O, that's nothing at all to the purpose; you should 
have waited upon her, or sent her a ticket, just the 
same as if you had not seen her. 

The overture was now begun, and Cecilia declined 
any further conversation. This was the first opera 
she had ever heard, yet she was not wholly a stranger 
to^ Italian compositions, having assiduously studied 
music from a natural love of the art, attended all the 
best concerts her neighbourhood afforded, and re- 
gularly received from London the works of the best 
masters. But the little skill she had thus gained , 
served rather to increase than to lessen the surprise 
with which she heard the present performance — a 
surprise of which the discovery of her own ignorance 
made not the least part. Unconscious, from the 
little she had acquired, how much was to be learnt, 
she was astonished to find the inadequate power of 
written music to convey any idea of vocal abilities : 
with just knowledge enough, therefore, to under- 
stand something of the difficulties, and feel much 
of the merit, she gave to the whole opera an avidity 
of attention almost painful from its own eagerness. 

Bufcbotjl the surprise and the pleasure which she 
received from the performance in general, were faint, 
cold, and languid, compared to the strength of those 
emotions when excited by Signor Pacchierotti in par- 
ticular ; and though not half the -excellencies of that 
superior singer were necessary either to amaze or 
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charm Hef unaccustomed ears, though the refine* 
ment of his taste and masterly originality of his ge- 
nius, to be praised as they deserved, called for the 
judgement and knowledge of professors ; yet a natu- 
ral love of music in some measure supplied the place 
of cultivation, and what she could neither explain 
nor understand, she could feel and enjoy* 

The opera was Artaserse ; and the pleasure she 
received from the music was much augmented by 
her previous acquaintance with that interesting dra- 
ma ; yet, as to all noviciates in science, whatever is 
least complicated is most pleasing, she found herself 
by nothing so deeply impressed, as by the plaintive 
and beautiful simplicity with which Pacchierotti ut- 
tered the affecting repetition of sono innocent*! his 
voice, always either sweet or impassioned, delivered 
those words in a tone of softness, pathos, and sensi- 
bility, that struck her with a sensation not more new 
than delightful. 

But though she was, perhaps, the only person 
thus astonished, she was by no means the only one 
enraptured; for notwithstanding she was too earnest- 
ly engaged to remark the company in general, she 
could not avoid taking notice of an old gentleman 
who stood by one of the side scenes, against which 
he leant his head in a manner that concealed his 
face, with an evident design to be wholly absorbed 
in listening ; and during the songs of Pacchierotti 
he sighed so deeply, that Cecilia, struck by his un- 
common sensibility to the power of music, involun- 
tarily watched him,whenever her mind was sufficient- 
ly at liberty to attend to any emotions but its own. 

As soon as the rehearsal was over, the gentlemen 
of Mrs. Harrel's party crowded before her box; and 
Cecilia then perceived that the person whosemusical 
enthusiasm had excited her curiosity, was the same 
old gentleman whose extraordinary behaviour had 
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#0 much surprised her at the house of Mr. Mdnck- 
ton. Her desire to obtain some in formation con- 
cerning him again reviving, she was beginning to 
make fresh inquiries, when she was interrupted by 
the approach of Captain Aresby. 

That gentleman advancing to her with a smile of 
the extremest self-complacency, after hoping, in a 
low voice, he had the honour of seeing her well, 
exclaimed, How wretchedly empty is the town ! 
Petrifying to a degree! 1 believe you do not find 
yourself at present obsede 1 by too much company ? 

At present, I believe the contrary! cried Mr. 
Gosport. 

'Really! said the captain, unsuspicious of his 
•sneer, I protest I have hardly seen a soul; Have 
you tried the Pantheon yet, Ma'am ? 

No, Sir. 

Nor I : I don't know whether people go there this 
year. It is not a favourite spectacle with me ; that 
sitting to hear the music is a horrid bore. Have you 
done the Festino the honour to look in there yet ? 

No, Sir. 

Permit me, then, to have the honour to beg you 
will try i{. 

O, ay, true, cried Mrs. Harrel ; I have really used 
you very ill about that ; I should have got you in 
for a subscriber : but, Lord, I have done nothing for 
you yet, and you never put me in mind. There's 
the Ancient Music, and Abel's Concert, — as to the 
Opera, we may have a box between us ;— but there's 
the Ladies' Concert we must try for; and there's— —_ 
O Lord, fifty other places we must think of! 

Oh, times of folly and dissipation ! exclaimed a 
voice at some distance ; oh, minions of idleness and 
luxury ! What next will ye invent for the perdition 
of your lime ? How yet further will ye proceed in 
the annihilation of virtue ? 
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Every body stared ; but Mrs* Harrel coolly said, 
Dear, it's only the man-hater ! 

The man-hater ? repeated Cecilia, who found that 
the speech was made by the object of her former 
curiosity ; is that the name by which he is known? 

He is known by fifty names, said Mr. Monckton ; 
his friends call him the moralist; the young ladies, 
the crazy man ; the macaronies, the bore ; in short, 
he is called by any and every name but his own. 

He is a most petrifying wretch, I assure you, said 
the captain ; I am obsedc by him par tout ; if I had 
known he had been so near, I should certainly have 
said nothing. 

That you have done so well, cried Mr. Gosport, 
that if you had known it the whole time, you could 
have done it no better. 

The Captain,who had not heard this speech,which 
was rather made at him than to him, continued his 
address to Cecilia: Give me leave to have the honour 
of hoping you intend to honour our select masque- 
rade at the Pantheon with your presence. We shall 
have but five hundred tickets, and the subscription 
will only be three guineas and a half. 

Oh, objects of penury and want ! again exclaimed 
the .incognito; oh, vassals of famine and distress ! 
come ana listen to this wantonness of wealth ;. come, 
naked and breadless as ye are, and learn how that 
money is consumed which to you might bring rai- 
ment and food ! 

That strange wretch, said the Captain, ought 
really to be confined ; I have had the honour to be 
degoute by him so often, that I think him quite ob- 
noxious. I make it a principle to seal up my lips 
the moment I perceive him. 

Where is it, then, said Cecilia, that you have so 
often met him ? 
O, answered the Captain, par tout; there w no. 

hS 
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greater bore about town. But the time I found 
most petrifying was once when I happened to have 
the honour of dancing with a very young lady, who 
was but just come from a boarding-school, and whose 
friends had done me the honour to fix upon me upon 
the principle of first bringing her out: and while I 
was doing mon possible for killing the time, he came 
up, and, in his particular manner, told her 1 had no 
meaning in anything 1 said! I must own 1 never felt 
more tempted to be enrage with a person in years, 
in my life. 

Mr. Arnott now brought the ladies word that their 
carriage was ready, and they quitted their box : but 
as Cecilia had never before seen the interior parts of 
a theatre, Mr. Monckton, hoping while they loitered 
to have an opportunity of talking with her, asked 
Morrice why he did not show the lions t Morrice, 
always happy in being employed, declared it was just 
the thing heliktd best, and begged permission to do 
the honours to Mrs. Harrel, who, ever eager in the 
search of amusement, willingly accepted his offer. 
They all, therefore, marched upon the stage, their 
own party now being the only one that remained. 
We shall make a triumphal entry here, cried Sir 
Robert Floyer; the very tread of the stage half 
tempts me to turn actor. 

You are a rare man, said Mr. Gosport, if at your 
time of life, that is a turn not already taken. 

My time of life ! repeated he ; what do you mean 
by that ? do you take me for an old man ? 

No, Sir, but J take you to be past childhood, 
and, consequently, to have served your apprentice- 
ship to the actors you have mixed with in the great 
stage of the world, and, for some years at least, to 
have set up for yourself. 

Come, cried Morrice, let % s have a little spouting j 
twill make us warm, 
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Yes, said Sir Robert, if we spout to an animating 
object. If Miss Beverley will be Juliet, I am Ro- 
meo at her service. 

At this moment the incognito, quitting the cor- 
ner in which he had planted himself, came suddenly 
forward, and standing before the whole group, cast 
upon Cecilia a look of much compassion, and called 
out, Poor simple victim 1 hast thou already so many 
pursuers? yetseest not that thcu art marked for sacri- 
fice! yet knowest not that thou art destined for prey 1 

Cecilia, extremely struck by this extraordinary 
address, stopped short, and looked much disturbed; 
which when he perceived, he added, Let the danger, 
not the warning, affect you ! discard the sycophants 
that surround you, seek the virtuous, relieve the 
poor, and save yourself from the impending destruc- 
tion of unfeeling prosperity ! 

Having uttered these words with vehemence and 
authority, he sternly passed them, and disappeared. 

Cecilia, too much astonished for speech, stood 
for some time immoveable, revolving in her mind 
various conjectures upon the meaning of an exhor- 
tation so strange and so urgent. 

Nor was the rest of the company much less dis- 
composed: Sir Robert, Mr. Monckton, and Mr. Ar- 
nott, each conscious of their own particular plans, 
were each apprehensive that the warning pointed 
at himself: Mr. Gosport was offended at being in- 
cluded in the general appellation of sycophants ; 
Mre.Harrel was provoked at being interrupted inner 
ramble ; and Captain Aresby, sickening at the very 
sight of him, retreated the moment he came forth. 

For Heaven's sake, cried Cecilia, when somewhat 
recovered from her consternation, who can this be, 
and what can he mean ? You, Mr. Monckton, must 
surely know something of him ; it was at your house 
I first saw him. 

hS 
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Indeed, answered Mr. Monckton, I knew almost 
nothing of him then, and I am but little better in- ' 
formed now. Belfield picked him up somewhere, 
and desired to bring him to my house s he called 
him by the name of Albany : I found him a most 
extraordinary character; and Belfield, who is a wor- 
shipper of originality, was very fond of him. 

He's a devilish crabbed old fellow, cried Sir Ro- 
bert ; and if he goes on much longer at this con- 
founded rate, he stands a. very fair chance of getting 
his ears cropt. 

He" is a man of the most singular conduct I have 
ever met with, said Mr. Gosport ; he seems to hold 
mankind in abhorrence, yet he is never a moment 
alone, and at the same time that he intrudes .him* 
self into all parties, he associates with none : he is 
commonly a stern and silent observer of all that 
passes ; or, when he speaks, it is but to utter some 
sentence of rigid morality, or some bitterness of 
indignant reproof. 

The carriage was now again announced, and Mr, 
Monckton taking Cecilia's hand, while Mr. Mor- 
tice secured to himself the honour of Mrs. HarreFs, 
Sir Robert and Mr. Gosport made their bows and 
departed. But though they had now quitted the 
stage, and arrived at the head of a small stair-case 
by which they were to descend out of the theatre, 
Mr. Monckton, finding all his tormentors retired, 
except Mr. Arnott, whom he hoped to elude, could 
not resist making one more attempt for a few mo* 
menu*, conversation with Cecilia ; and, therefore, 
again applying to Morrice, he called out, I don't 
think you have shown the ladies any of the con- 
, trivances behind the scenes. 

True, cried Morrice, np more I have ; suppose we 
go back ? 

I shall like it vastly, said Mrs. Harrel ; and back 
th07 returned. 
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Mr. Monckton now soon found an opportunity to 
say to Cecilia, Miss Beverley, what I foresaw has 
exactly come to pass ; you are surrounded by self- 
ish designers, by interested, double-minded people, 
who have nothing at heart but your fortune, and 
whose mercenary views, if you are not guarded 
against them — 

Here a loud scream from Mrs. Harrel interrupt- 
ed his speech ; Cecilia, much alarmed, turned from 
him to inquire the cause, and Mr. Monckton was 
obliged to follow her example : but his mortifica- 
tion was almost intolerable when he saw that lady 
iu a violent fit of laughter, and found her scream 
was only occasioned by seeing Mr. Morrice, in his 
diligence to do the honours, pull upon his own head 
one of the side scenes ! 

There was now no possibility of proposing any 
further delay ; but Mr. Monckton, in attending the 
ladies to their carriage, was obliged to have recourse 
to his utmost discretion and forbearance, in order 
to check his desire of reprimanding Morrice for his 
blundering officiousness. 

Dressing, dining with company at home, and then 
going out with company abroad, filled up, as usual, 
the rest of the day. 



CHAPTER IX, 



A SUPPLICATION, 



The next morning Cecilia, at the repeated remon- 
strances of Mrs. Harrel, consented to call upon 
Miss Larolles. She felt the impracticability of be- 
ginningat present the alteration in her way of life 
sjpe had projected, and therefore thought it most 
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expedient to assume no singularity, till her inde- 
pendency should enable her to support it with con- 
sistency; yet greater than ever was her internal 
eagerness to better satisfy her inclination and her 
conscience in the disposition of her time, and the 
distribution of her wealth, since she had heard the 
emphatic charge of her unknown Mentor. 

Mrs. Harrel declined accompanying her in this 
visit, because she had appointed a surveyor to bring 
a plan for the inspection of Mr. Harrel and herself, 
or a small temporary building, to be erected at 
Violet-Bank, for the purpose of performing plays 
in private the ensuing Easter. 

When the street door was opened for her to get 
into the carriage, she was struck with the appear- 
ance of an elderly woman who was standing at some 
distance, and seemed shivering with cold, and who, 
as she descended the steps, joined her hands in an 
act of supplication, and advanced nearer to the car- 
riage. 

Cecilia stopt to look at her; her dress, though 
parsimonious, was too neat for a beggar ; and she 
considered a moment what she could offer her. The 
poor woman continued to move forward, but with a 
slowness of pace that indicated extreme weakness ; 
and, as she approached and raised her head, she ex- 
hibited a countenance so wretched, and a complex- 
ion so sickly, that Cecilia was impressed with hor- 
ror at the sight. 

With her hands still joined, and a voice that seem- 
ed fearful of its own sound, Oh, Madam, she cried, 
that you would but hear me ! 

Hear you ! repeated Cecilia, hastily feeling tor 
her purse, most certainly ; and tell me how I shall 
assist you! 

% . Heaven bless you for speaking so r idly, Ma- 
dam ! cried the woman with a voice more assured ; 
J was sadly afraid you would he angry, Irat I saw 
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the carriage at the door, and I thought I would try; 
for I could be no worse; and distress, Madam, 
makes very bold. 

Angry ! said Cecilia, taking a crown from her 
purse ; no, indeed !— -who could see such wrttched- 
ness, and feel any thing but pity ! 

Oh, Madam, returned the poor woman, I could 
almost cry to hear you talk so, though I never 
thought to cry again, since I left it off for my poor 
Billy ! 

Have you, then, lost a son ? 

Yes, Madam ; but he was a great deal too good 
to live,, so I have quite left off grieving ' for him 
now. 

Come in, good woman, said Cecilia ; it is too cold 
to stand here, and you seem half starved already \ 
come in, and let me have some talk with you. 

She then gave orders that the carriage should be 
driven round the square till she was ready, and mak- 
ing the woman follow her into a parlour, desired to 
know what she should do for hers changing, while 
she spoke, from a movement of increasing compas- 
sion, the crown which she held in her hand for dou- 
ble that sum. 

You can do every thing, Madam, she answered , 
if you will but plead for us to his honour : he little 
thinks of our distress, because he has been afflicted 
with none himself; and I would not be so trouble- 
some to him, but indeed, indeed, Madam, we are 
quite pinched for want. 

Cecilia, struck with the words he little thinks of 
our distresses, because he has teen afflicted with none 
himself, felt again ashamed of the smallness of hep 
intended donation, and, taking from her purse an- 
other half-guinea, said, Will this assist you ? WjJJ 
& guinea be sufficient for the present ? 
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I humbly thank you, Madam, said the woman, 
curtsying low ; shall I give you a receipt ? 

A receipt! cried Cecilia, with emotion, for what? 
Alas, our accounts are by no means balanced ! but 
I shall do more for you, if I find you as deserving 
an object as you seem to be. 

You are very good, Madam ; but I only meant 
a receipt in part of payment. 

Payment for what ? 1 don't understand you. 

Did his honour never tell you, Madam, of our 
account ? 

What account ? 

Our bill, Madam, for work done to the new tem- 
ple at Violet- Bank : it was the last great work my 
poor husband was able to do, for it was there he 
met with his misfortune. 

"What bill? What misfortune? cried Cecilia; 
What had your husband to do at Violet-Bank ? 

He was the carpenter, Madam. I thought you 
might have seen poor Hill the carpenter there. 

No, I never was there myself. Perhaps you mis- 
take me for Mrs. Harrel ? 

Why sure, Madam, a'n't you his honour's lady ? 

No. But tell me, what is this bill ? 

Tis a bill, Madam, for very hard work, for work, 
Madam, which I am sure will cost my husband his 
life ; and though I have been after his honour night 
and day to get it, and sent him letters and petitions 
with an account of our misfortunes, I have never, 
received so much as a shilling ! and now the ser- 
vants won't even let me wait in the hall to apeak 
to him. Oh, Madam ! you who seem so good, plead 
to his honour in our behalf! tell him my poor hus- 
band cannot live ! tell him my children are starving! 
and tell him my poor Billy, that used to help to 
keep us, is dead, and that all the work I can do by 
myself is not enough to maintain us! 
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Qood Heaven ! cried Cecilia, extremely moved, 
ii it then your own money for which you sue thus 
humbly ? 

Yes, Madam, for my own just and honest money, 
as his honour knows, and will tell you himself. 

Impossible! cried Cecilia, he cannot know it; 
but I will take care he shall soon be informed of it. 
How much is the bill ? 

Two-and-twenty pounds, Madam. 

What, no more ! 

Ah, Madam, you gentlefolks little think howmuch 
that is to poor people ! A hard-working family, like 
mine, Madam, with the help of twenty pounds will 
go on for a long while quite in paradise. 

Poor worthy woman ! cried Cecilia, whose eyes 
were filled with tears of compassion, if twenty 
pounds will place you in paradise, and that twenty 
pounds only your just right, it is hard, indeed, that 
you should be kept without it ; especially when your 
debtors are too affluent to miss it. Stay here a few 
moments, and I will bring you the money imme- 
diately. 

Away she flew, and returned to the breakfast 
room, but found there only Mr. Arnott, who told 
her that Mr. Harrel was in the library, with his sis* 
ter and some gentlemen. Cecilia briefly related her 
business, and begged he would inform Mr. Harrel 
she wished to speak to him directly. Mr. Arnott 
shook his head, but obeyed. 

They returned together, and immediately, Miss 
Beverley, cried Mr. Harrel, gaily, I am glad you 
are not gone, for we want much to consult; with 
you. Will you come up stairs ? 

Presently, answered she ; but first I must speak 
to you about a poor woman with whom I have ac- 
cidentally been talking, who has begged me to in- 
tercede with you to pay a little debt that she * 
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you have forgotten, but that probably you have 
never heard mentioned. 

A debt ! cried he, with an immediate change of 
countenance, to whom ? 

Her name, I think, is Hill ; she is wife to the car- 
penter you employed about a new temple at Vio- 
let-Bank. 

O what —what that woman ? — Well, well, 1*11 see 
she shall be paid. Come, let us go to the library. 

What, with my commission so ill executed? I 
promised to petition for her to have the money di- 
rectly. 

Pho, pho, there's no such hurry ; I don't know 
what I have done with her bill. 

I'll run and get another. 

O upon no account ! She may send another in 
two or three daysi . She deserves to wait a twelve- 
month for her impertinence in troubling you at all 
about it. 

That was entirely accidental: but indeed you must 
give me leave to perform my promise and plead for 
her. It must be almost the same to you whether 
you pay such a trifle as twenty pounds now, or a 
month hence ; and to this poor woman, the differ- 
ence seems little short of life or death ; for she tells 
me her husband is dying, and her children half fa- 
mished, and though she looks an object of the cru- 
ellest want and distress herself, she appears to be 
their only support. 

O, erred Mr. Harrel, laughing, what a dismal tale 
has she been telling you ! no doubt she saw you 
were fresh from the country I But if you give cre- 
dit to all the farragoes of these trumpery impostors, 
you will never have a moment to yourself, nor a 
guinea in your purse. 

This woman, answered Cecilia, cannot be an im- 
postor, she carries marks but too evident and too 
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dreadful in her countenance of the sufferings which 
she relates. 

O, returned he, when you know the town better, 
you will soon see through tricks of this sort ; a sick 
nusband and five small children are complaints so 
stale now, that they serve no other purpose in the 
world but to make a joke. 

Those, however, who can laugh at them, must 
have notions of merriment very different to mine. 
And this poor woman, whose cause I have ventured 
to undertake, had she no family at all, must still 
and indisputably be an object of pity herself, for she 
is so weak she can hardly crawl, and so pallid, that 
she seems already half dead. 

All imposition, depend upon it! The moment 
she is out of your sight, her complaints will vanish. 

Nay, Sir, cried Cecilia, a little impatiently, there 
is no reason to suspect such deceit, since she does 
not come hither as a beggar, however well the state 
of beggary may accord with her poverty : she only 
solicits the payment of a bill ; and if in that there 
is any fraud, nothing can be so easy as detection. 

Mr. Harrel bit his lips at this speech, and for some 
instants looked much disturbed ; but soon .recover- 
ing himself, he negligently said, Fray how did she 
get at you ? 

I met her at the street door. But tell roe, is not. 
her bill a just one ? 

I cannot say ; I have never had time to look at 

it. 

But you knew who the woman is, and that her 
nusband worked for you, and therefore that in all 
probability it is right, — do you not ? 

Yes, yes, I know who the woman is well enough ; 
she has taken care of that,, for she has pestered me 
every day these nine months. 

Cecilia was struck dumb by this speech : hitherto 
vol. xc I 
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the bad supposed that the dissipation of his life kept 
him ignorant of his own injustice; but when she 
found he was so well informed of it, yet, with such 
total indifference, could suffer a poor woman to 
claim a just debt every day for nine months to- 
gether, she was shocked and astonished beyond 
measure. They were both some time silent, and 
then Mr. Harrel, yawning and stretching. out his 
Arms, indolently asked, Pray, why does not the man 
come himself? 

Did not I tell you, answered Cecilia, staring at 
so absent a question, that he was very ill, and un- 
able even to work ? 

Well, when he is better, added he, moving to- 
wards the door, he may call, and I will talk to him* 

Cecilia, «11 amazement at this unfeeling beha- 
viour, turned involuntarily to Mr. Arnott, with a 
countenance that appealed for his assistance ; but 
Mr. Arnott hung his head, ashamed to meet her 
eyes, and abruptly left the room. 

Mean time Mr. Harrel, half turning back, though 
without looking Cecilia in the face, carelessly said, 
Well, won't you come ? 

No, Sir, answered she coldly. 

He then returned to the library, leaving her equal- 
ly displeased, surprised, and disconcerted at the 
conversation which had just passed between them. 
Good Heaven, cried she to herself, what strange, 
what cruel insensibility I to suffer a wretched fa- 
mily to starve, from an obstinate determination to 
assert that they can live ! to distress the poor by 
retaining the recompense for which alone they la- 
bour, and which at last they must have, merely from 
indolence, forgetfulness, or insolence ! O how little 
did my uncle know, how little did 1 imagine, to what 
a guardian I was intrusted ! She now felt ashamed 
even to return to the poor woman, though she re-* 
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solved to do all in her power to soften her disap- 
pointment, and relieve her distress. 

But before she had quitted the room, one of the 
servants came to tell her that his master begged the 
honour of her company up stairs. Perhaps he re- 
lents! thought 6he; and pleased with the hope, 
readily obeyed the summons. 

She found him, his lady, Sir Robert Floyer, and 
two other gentlemen, all earnestly engaged in an 
argument over a large table, which was covered with 
plans and elevations of small buildings. 

Mr. Harrel immediately addressed her with an air 
of vivacity, and said, You are very good for coming; 
we can settle nothing without your advice ; pray 
look at these different plans for our theatre, and 
tell us which is the best. 

Cecilia advanced not a step : the sight of plans 
for new 'edifices, when the workmen were yet un- 
paid for old ones, the cruel wantonness of raising 
fresh fabrics of expensive luxury, while those so lately 
built had brought their neglected labourers to ruin, 
excited an indignation she scarce thought right to 
repress : while the easy sprightliness of the director 
of these revels, to whom but the moment before she 
had represented the oppression of which they had 
made him guilty, filled her with aversion and dis* 
gust ; and, recollecting the charge given her by the: 
stranger at the opera rehearsal, she resolved to speed 
her departure to another house, internally repeat- 
ing, Yes, I will save myself from the impending dt* 
struction of unfeeling prosperity 1 

Mrs. Harrel, surprised at her silence and extreme 
gravity, inquired if she was not well, and why she 
had put off ner visit to Miss Larolles ? And Sir Ro- 
bert Floyer turning suddenly to look at her, said, 
Do you begin to feel the London air already? 
• Cecilia endeavoured to recover her serenity, and 

I 2 
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answer these questions in her usual manner ; but 

jshe persisted in declining to give any opinion at all 

about the plans, and, after slightly looking at them, 

left the room. • 

I Mr. Harrel, who knew better how to account for 

i, jter behaviour than he thought proper to declare, 

saw with concern that she was more seriously dis~ 

{ pleased than he had believed an occurrence, which 

' he had regarded as wholly unimportant, could have 

made her : and therefore desirous that she should 

be appeased, he followed her out of the library, an 4 

said, Miss Beverley, will to-morrow be soon enough 

for your protegie f 

O yes, no doubt ! answered she, most agreeably 
surprised by the question. 

Well, then, will you take the trouble to bid her 
come to me in die morning ? 

Delighted at this unexpected commission, she 
thanked him with smiles for the office ; and as she 
• hastened down stairs to cheer the poor expectant 

with the welcome intelligence, she formed a thou* 
sand excuses for the part he had hitherto acted, and 
without any difficulty persuaded herself he began 
to see the faults of his conduct, and to meditate a 
reformation. 

She was received by the poor creature she so warm- 
ly wished to serve with a countenance already so 
much enlivened, that she fancied Mr. Harrel had 
himself anticipated her intended information : this, 
however, she found was not the case, for as soon as 
she heard his message, she shook her head and said, 
Ah, Madam, his honour always says to-morrow! 
but I can better bear to be disappointed now, so I'll 

f rumble no more ; for indeed, Madam,' I have been 
lest enough to-day to comfort me for every thing 
in the world, if I could but keep from thinking of 
poor Billy ! I could bear all the rest, Madam, but 
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whenever my other troubles go off; that comes back 
to me so much the harder ! 

There, indeed, I can afford you no relief, said 
Cecilia, but you must try to think less of him, and 
more of your husband and children who are now 
alive. To-morrow you will receive your money, 
and that, I hope, will raise your spirits. And pray 
let your husband have a physician, to tell you how 
to nurse and manage him ; I will give you one fee 
for him now, and it he should want further advice, 
don't fear to let me know. 

Cecilia had again taken out her purse, but Mrs. 
Hill, clasping her hands, called out, Oh, Madam, 
no ! I don't come here to fleece such goodness ! but 
blessed be the hour that brought me here to-day, 
and if my poor Billy was alive, he should help me 
to than\ you! 

She then told her that she was now quite rich, 
for while she was gone a gentleman had come into 
the room, who had given her five guineas. 

Cecilia, by her description, soon found this gen- 
tleman was Mr. Arnott, and a charity so sympa- 
thetic with her own, failed not to raise him greatly 
in her favour. But as her benevolence was a stran- 
ger to that parade which is only liberal from emula- 
tion, when she found more money not immediately 
wanted, she put up her purse, and charging Mrs. 
Hill to inquire for her the next morning when she 
came to be paid, bade her hasten back to her sick 
husband. 

And then, again ordering the carriage to the 
door, she set oft upon her visit to Miss Larolles, 
with a heart happy in the good already done, and 
happier still in the hope of doing more. 

Miss Larolles was out, and she returned home ; 
for she was too sanguine in her expectations from 
Mr. Harrel, to have any desire of seeking her other 

i3 
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guardians. The rest of the day she was more than 
usually civil to him, with a view to mark her ap- 
probation of his good intentions ; while Mr. Arnott, 
gratified by meeting the smiles he so much valued, 
thought his five guineas amply repaid, independently 
of tl)e real pleasure which he took in doing good* 



CHAPTER X. 

A PROVOCATION. 



The next morning, when breakfast was over, Ce- 
cilia waited with much impatience to hear some 
tidings of the poor carpenter's wife ; but though 
Mr. Harrel, who had always that meal in his own 
room, came into his lady's at his usual hour, to see 
what was going forward, he did not mention her 
name. She therefore went into the hall herself, to 
inquire among the servants if Mrs. Hill was vet 
come? 

Yes, they answered, and had seen their master, 
and was gone. 

She then returned to the breakfast room, where 
her eagerness to procure some information detained 
her, though the entrance of Sir Robert Floyer made 
her wish to retire. But she was wholly at a loss 
whether to impute to general forgetfulness, or to 
the failure of performing his promise, the silence of 
JMr. Harrel upon the subject of her petition. 

In a few minutes they we*e visited by Mr.Morrice. 
who said he called to acquaint the ladies, that the 
next morning there was to be a rehearsal of a very 
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grand new dance at the opera-house, where, though 
admission was difficult, if it was agreeable to them 
to go, he would undertake to introduce them. 

Mrs. Harrel happened to be engaged, and there* 
fore declined the oner. He then turned to Cecilia* 
and said, Well, Ma'am, when did you see our friend 
Monckton ? 

Not since the rehearsal, Sir. 

He is a mighty agreeable fellow, he continued, 
and his house in the country is charming. One is 
as easy at it as at home. Were you ever there, Sir 
Robert? 

Not I, truly, replied Sir Robert ; what should I 
go for ? — to see an old woman with never a tooth in 
her head sitting at the top of the table ! 'Faith, I'd 
go a hundred miles a-day for a month never to see 
such a sight again. 

O, but you don't know how well she does the ho- 
nours, said Morrice ; and for my part, except just 
at meal times, I always contrive to keep out of her 

way~ 
I wonder when she intends to die, said Mr. 

Harrel. ... 

She's been a long time about it, cried Sir Robert; 
but those tough old cats last for ever. We, all 
thought she was going when Monckton married 
her ; however, if he had not managed like a dri- 
veller, he might have broke her heart nine years ago. 

I am sure I wish he had, cried Mrs. Harrel, for 
she's an odious creature, and used always to make 
me afraid of her. 

But an old woman, answered Sir Robert, is a per- 
son who has no sense of decency ; if once she takes 
to living, the devil himself can't get rid of her. 

I dare say, cried Morrice, she'll pop off before 
long in one of those fits of the asthma. I assure 
you, sometimes you may hear her wheeze a mile off, 
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Shell go never the sooner for that, said Sir Ro- 
bert, for I hare got an old aunt of my own, who 
has been puffing and blowing as if she was at her 
last gasp ever since I can remember ; and for all 
that, only yesterday, when I asked her doctor when 
she'd give up the ghost, he told me she 'might live 
these dozen years. 

Cecilia was by no means sorry to have this brutal 
conversation interrupted by the entrance of a ser- 
vant with a letter tor her. She was immediately 
retiring to read it; but, upon the petition of 
Mr. Monckton, who just then came into the room, 
she only went to a window* The letter was as 
follows: 

To 

Miss, 
at his Honour Squire Harrel's, 

These. 
Honoured Madam, 

This with my humble duty. His Honour has 
given me nothing. But I would not be troublesome, 
having wherewithal to wait, so conclude, 

Honoured Madam, 
Your dutiful servant to command, 

till death, 

M.HILL. 

The vexation with which Cecilia read this letter 
was visible to the whole company; and while Mir. 
Arnott looked at her with a wish of inquiry he did 
not dare express, and Mr. Monckton, under an ap- 
pearance of inattention, concealed the most anxious 
curiosity, Mr. Morrice alone had courage to inter* 
rogate her, and, pertly advancing, said, He is a 
happy man who writ that letter, Ma'am, for I 
sure you have not read it with indifference*. 
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Were I the writer,' said Mr. Arnott tenderly, I 
am sure I should reckon myself far otherwise, 
for Miss Beverley seems to have read it with un- 
easiness. 

However I have read it, answered she, I assure 
you it is not from any man. 

pray, Miss Beverley, cried Sir Robert, coming 
forward, are you any better to-day ? 

No, Sir, for I have not been ill. 
A little vapoured, I thought, yesterday ; perhaps 
you want exercise ? 

1 wish the ladies would put themselves under my 
care, cried Morrice, and take a turn round the 
park. 

I don't doubt you, Sir, said Mr. Monckton, con- 
temptuously, and, but for the check of modesty, 
probably there is not a man here who would not 
wish the same. 

I could propose a much better scheme than that, 
said Sir Robert; what if you all walk to Harley- 
street, and give me your notions of a house I am 
about there ? what say you, Mrs. Harrel ? 

O, I should like it vastly. 

Done, cried Mr. Harrel ; 'tis an excellent mo- 
tion. 

Come, then, said Sir Robert, let's be off. Miss 
Beverley, I hope you have a good warm cloak ? 

I must beg you to excuse my attending you, Sir. 

Mr. Monckton, who had heard this proposal with 
the utmost dread of its success, revived at the calm N 
steadiness with which it was declined. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrel both teased Cecilia to consent ; but the 
haughty baronet, evidently more offended than hurt 
by her refusal,. pressed the matter no further, either 
with her or the rest of the party, and the scheme 
was dropt entirely. 

Mr, Monckton failed not to remark this circum* 
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stance, which confirmed his suspicions, that though 
the proposal seemed made by chance, his design was 
nothing else than to obtain Cecilia's opinion con- 
cerning his house. But while this somewhat alarm* 
ed him, the unabated insolence of his carriage, and 
the confident defiance of hie pride, still more surpri* 
tied him ; and notwithstanding all he observed of 
Cecilia, seemed to promise nothing but dislike, he 
could draw no other inference from his behaviour, 
than that if he admired, he also concluded himself 
sure of her. * 

This was not a pleasant conjecture, however little 
weight he allowed to it ; and he resolved, by out- 
staying all the company, to have a few minutes' pri- 
vate discourse with her upon the subject* 

In about half an hour, Sir Robert and Mr. Harrel 
went out together ; Mr. Monckton still persevered 
in keeping his ground, and tried, though already 
weary, to keep up a general conversation ; but what 
moved at once his wonder and his indignation warn 
the assurance of Morrice, who seemed not only bent 
upon staying as long as himself, but determined, by 
rattling away, to make his own entertainment. 

At length a servant came in to tell Mrs, Harrel 
that a stranger, who was waiting in the house-keep- 
er's room, begged to speak with her upon very par- 
ticular business. 

O, I know, cried she, 'tis that odious John Groot ; 
do pray, brother, try to get rid of him for me, for 
he comes to tease me about his bill, and I never 
know what to say to him. 

Mr. Arnott went immediately, and Mr. Monckton 
£ould scarce refrajn from going too, that he might 
entreat John Groot by no means to be satisfied with- 
out seeing Mrs. Harrel herself; John Groot, how- 
ever, wanted not his entreaties, as the servant soon 
returned to summon his lady to the conference. 
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But though Mr. Moockton bow teemed near the 
completion of his purpose, Morrice still remained ; 
has vexation at this circumstance soon grew intole- 
rable; to see himself upon the point of receiving 
the recompense of his perseverance, by the fortu- 
nate removal of all the obsticles'in its way, and then 
to have it held from him by a young fellow he so- 
much despised, and who had no entrance into the 
house but through his own boldness, and no induce- 
ment to stay in it but from his own impertinence, 
mortified him so insufferably, that it was with diffi- 
culty he even forbore affronting him. Nor would 
he have scrupled a moment desiring him to leave 
the room, had he not prudently determined to guard 
with the utmost sedulity against raising any suspi- 
cions of his passion for Cecilia. 

He arose, however, and was moving towards her, 
with intention to occupy a part of a sofa on which 
she wa° seated, when Morrice, who was standing at 
the back of it, with a sudden spring which made the 
whole room shake, jumped over, and sunk plump 
into the vacant place himself, calling out at the same 
time, Come, come, what have you married men to 
do with young ladies? I shall seize this post for 
myself. • 

The rage of Mr. Monckton at this feat, and still 
more at the words -married men, almost exceeded En- 
durance ; he stopt short, and looking at him with a 
fierceness that overpowered his discretion, was burst- 
ing out with, Sir, you are an impudent fellow; 

but, checking himself when he got half way, con- 
cluded with — a very facetious gentleman ! 

Morrice, who wished nothing so little as disoblig- 
ing Monckton, and whose behaviour was merely the 
result of levity, and a want of early education, no 
sooner perceived his displeasure, than rising with 
yet mora agility than he had seated himself, he re- 
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sumed the obsequiousness of which an uncommon 
flow of spirits had robbed him, and, guessing no 
other subject for his anger than the disturbance he 
had made, he bowed almost to the ground, first to 
him, and afterwards to Cecilia, most respectfully 
begging pardon of them both for his frolic, and 
protesting he had no notion he should have made 
such a noise. 

Mrs. Harrel and Mr. Arnott now hastening back, 
inquired what had been the matter. Morrice, 
ashamed of his exploit, and frightened by the looks 
of Mr. Monckton, made an apology with the ut- 
most humility, and hurried away : and Mr. Monck- 
ton, hopeless of any better fortune, soon did the 
same, gnawn with a cruel discontent which he did 
not dare avow, and longing to revenge himself upon 
Morrice, even by personal chastisement. 



CHAPTER XL 

A NARRATION. 



The moment Cecilia was at liberty, she sent her 
own servant to examine into the real situation of 
the carpenter and his family, and to desire his wife 
would call upon her as soon as she was at leisure. 
The account which he brought back increased her 
concern for the injuries of these poor people, and 
determined her not to rest satisfied till she saw them 
redressed. He informed her that they lived in a 
small lodging up two pair of stairs; that there were 
five children,, all girls, the three eldest of whom 
were hard at work with their mother in matting 
chair-bottoms, and the fourth, though a mere child, 
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was nursing the youngest ; while the poor carpen- 
ter himself was confined to his bed, in consequence 
of a fall from a ladder while working at Violet- Bank, 
by which he was covered with wounds and contu- 
sions, and an object of misery and pain. 

As soon as Mrs. Hill came, Cecilia sent for her 
into her own room, where she received her with the 
most compassionate tenderness, and desired to know 
when Mr. Harrel talked of paying her. 

To-morrow, Madam, she answered, shaking her 
head, that is always his honour's speech ; but I shall 
bear it while I can. However, though I dare not 
tell his honour, something bad will come of it, if I 
am not paid soon. 

Do you mean, then, to apply to the law ? 

I must not tell you, Madam ; but to be sure we 
have thought of it many a sad time and often ; but 
still, while we could rub on, we though it best not 
te make enemies : but indeed, Madam, his honour 
was so hard-hearted this morning, that if I was not 
afraid you would be angry, I could not tell how to 
bear it ; for when I told him I had no help now, for 
I had lost my Billy, he had the heart to say, So much 
the better, there s one the less of you. 

But what, cried Cecilia, extremely shocked by 
this unfeeling speech, is the reason he gives for dis- 
appointing you so often ? 

He says, Madam, that none of the other workmen 
are paid yet ; and that, to be sure, is very true ; but 
then they can all better afford to wait than we can, 
for we were the poorest of all, Madam, and have 
been misfortunate from the beginning : and his ho- 
nour would never have employed us,* only he had 
run up such a bill with Mr. Wright, that he would 
not undertake anything more till he was paid. 
We were told from the first we should not get our 

VOL. XL. K 
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money : but we were willing to hope for the best, 
for we had nothing to do, and were hard run, and 
had never had the offer of so good a job before ; and 
we had a great family to keep, and many losses, and 

bo much Hkaess! Oh, Madam ! if you did but 

know what the poor go through ! 

This speech opened to Cecilia a new view of life ; 
that a young man could appear so gay and happy, 
yet be guilty of such injustice and inhumanity \ that 
he could take pride in works which not even money 
has made his own, and live with undiminished splen- 
dour, when his credit itself began to fail, seemed to 
her incongruities so irrational, that hitherto she had 
supposed them impossible. 

She then inquired if her husband had yet had any 
physician ? 

Yes, Madam, I humbly thank your goodness, she 
answered ; but I am not the poorer for that, for the 
gentleman was so kind he would take nothing. 
And does he give you any hopes? whatdoes he say? 
He says he must die, Madam ! but I knew that be- 
fore. 

Poor woman ! and what will you do then ? 
. The same, Madam, as I did when I lost my Billy, 
work on the harder ! 

Good Heaven, how severe a lot ! but tell me, why 
is it you seem to love your Billy so much better than 
the rest of your children ? 

Because, Madam, he was the only boy that ever I 
had ; he was seventeen years old, Madam, and as tall 
and as pretty a lad ! and so good, that he never cost 
me a wet eye till I lost him. He worked with hit 
father, and all the folks used to say he was the bet- 
ter workman of the two. 

And what was the occasion of his death? 

A consumption, Madam, that wasted Mm <juhe to 
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nothing : and he was ill a long time, and cost us a 
deal of money, for we spared neither for wine nor 
any thing, that we thought would but comfort him ; 
and we loved him so we never grudged it. But he 
died, Madam ! and if it had not been for very hard 
work, the loss of him would quite have broke my 
heart. 

Try, however, to think less of him, said Cecilia; 
and depend upon my speaking again for you to Mr, 
Harrel. You shall certainly have yoqr money ; take 
care, therefore, of your own health, and go home, 
and give comfort to your sick husband. 

Oh, Madam ! cried the poor woman, tears stream- 
ing down her checks, you don't know how touching 
it is to hear gentlefolks talk so kindly ! And I have 
been used to nothing but roughness from his ho« 
nour ! But what 1 most fear, Madam, is, that when 
my husband is gone, he will be harder to deal with 
than ever ; for a widow, Madam, is always hard to 
be righted ; and I don't expect to hold out long 
myself, for sickness and sorrow wear fast ; and then, 
when we are both gope, who is to help pur poor 
children ? 

/ will ! cried the generous Cecilia ; I am able and 
I am willing ; you shall not find all the rich hard-r 
hearted, and I will try to make you some amends 
for the unkind ness you have suffered. 

The poor woman, overcome by a promise so un- 
expected, burst into a passionate fit pf tears, and 
sobbed out her thanks with a violence of emotion 
that frightened Cecilia almost as much as it melted 
her. She endeavoured, by reiterated assurances of 
assistance, to appease her, and solemnly pledged her 
own honour, that she should certainly be paid the 
following Saturday, which was only three days <H» 
stant. 

{if rs. Hill, when a little calmer, dried her eyes, an<) 

*2 
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humbly begging her to forgive a transport which she 
could not restrain, most gratefully thanked her for 
the engagement into which she had entered, pro- 
testing that she would not be troublesome to her good' 
nets as long as she could help it: And I believe, she 
continued, that if his honour will but pay me time 
enough for the burial, I can make shift with what 
I havo till then. But when my poor Billy, died, we 
were sadly offindeed, for we could not bear but bury 
him prettdy, because it was the last we could do for 
him : but we could hardly scrape up enough for it, 
and yet we all went without our dinners to help for- 
ward, except the little one of all. But that did not 
much matter, for we had no great heart for eating. 

I cannot bear this ! cried Cecilia : you must tell 
me no more of your Billy ; but go home and cheer 
your spirits, and do every thing in your power to 
save your husband. 

I will, Madam, answered the woman, and his 
dying prayers shall bless you, and all my children 
shall bless you, and every night they shall pray for 
you. And, oh ! that Billy was but alive to pray for 
you too ! 

Cecilia kindly endeavoured to soothe her; but the 
poor creature, no longer able to suppress the violence 
of her awakened sorrows, cried out, 1 must go, Ma- 
dam, and pray for you at home, for now I have once 
begun crying again, I don't know how to have done ! 
and hurried away. 

Cecilia, determined to make once more an effort 
with Mr. Harrel for the payment of the bill, and if 
that, in two days, did not succeed, to take up money 
for the discharge of it herself, and rest all her se- 
curity for reimbursement upon the shame with which 
such a proceeding must overwhelm him. Offended, 
however, by the repulse she had already received 
from him, and difgusted by all she bad heard of his 
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unfeeling negligence, she knew not how to address 
him, and resolved upon applying again to Mr. Ar- 
nott, who was already acquainted with the afikir, 
for advice and assistance. 

Mr- Arnott, though extremely gratified that she 
consulted him, betrayed by his looks an hopelessness 
of success that damped all her expectations. He 
promised, however, to speak to Mr. Harrel upon the 
subject ; but the promise was evidently given to 
oblige the fair mediatrix, without any hope of ad- 
vantage to the cause, 

The next morning Mrs. Hill again came, and 
again without payment was dismissed. 

Mr. Arnott then, at the request of Cecilia, fol- 
lowed Mr. Harrel into his room, to inquire into the 
reason of this breach of promise : they continued 
some time together, and when he returned to Ce* 
cilia, he told her, that his brother had assured him 
he would give orders to Davison, his gentleman, to 
let her have the money the next day. 

The pleasure with which she would have heard 
this intelligence, was much checked by the grave 
and cold manner in which it was communicated : she 
waited, therefore, with more impatience than con- 
fidence for the result of this fresh assurance. 

The next morning, however, was the same as the 
last ; Mrs. flill came, saw Davison, and was sent 
away. 

Cecilia, to whom she related her grievances, then 
flew to Mr. Arnott, and entreated him to inquire 
at least of Pavison why the woman had again been 
disappointed. 

Mr. Arnott obeyed her, and brought for answer, 
that Davison had received no orders from his 
master. 

I entreat you then, cried she, with mingled eager- 
ness and vexation, to go, for the last time, to Mr, 
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Harrel. I am sorry to impose upon you an office so 
disagreeable, but I am sure you compassionate these 
poor people, and will serve them now with your in- 
terest, as you have already done with your purse. 
I only wish to know if there has been any mistake, 
or if these delays are merely to sicken, me of peti- 
tioning. 

Mr.. Arnott* with a repugnance to the request 
which he could as ill conceal as his admiration of 
the zealous requester, again forced himself to follow 
Mr. Harrel. His stay was not long, and Cecilia at 
his return perceived that he was hurt and discon- 
certed. As soon as they were alone together, she 
begged to know what had passed. Nothing, an- 
swered he, that will give you any pleasure. Wheh 
I entreated my brother to come to the point, he said 
it was his intention to pay all his workmen together ; 
for that if he paid any one singly, all the rest would 
be dissatisfied. 

And why, said Cecilia, should he not pay them at 
once ? There can be no more comparison in the va- 
lue of the money to him and to them, than, to speak 
with truth, there is in his and their right to it. 

But, Madam, the bills for the new house itself are 
none of them settled, and he says that the moment 
he is known to discharge an account for the Tem- 
ple, he shall not have any rest for the clamours it 
will raise among the workmen who were employed 
about the house. 

How infinitely strange ! exclaimed Cecilia ; will 
he not, then, pay any body ? 

Next quarter, he says, he shall pay them all, but, 
at present, he has a particular call for his money. 

Cecilia would not trust herself to make any com- 
ments upon such an avowal, but, thanking Mr. 
Arnott for the trouble which he had taken, she de- 
termined, without any further application, to 4e- 
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sire Mr. Harrel to advance hir twenty pounds the 
next morning, and satisfy the carpenter herself, be 
the risk what it might. 

The following day, therefore, which was the Satur- 
day when payment was promised, she begged an 
audience of Mr. Harrel, which he immediately grant* 
ed ; but, before she could make her demand, he said 
to her, with an air of the utmost gaiety and good* 
humour, Well, Miss Beverley, how fares it with your 
protegee? I hope, at length, she is contented? But 
I must beg you would charge her to keep her own 
counsel; as otherwise she will draw me into a scrape 
I shall not thank her for. 

Have you then paid her? cried Cecilia with much 
amazement* 

Yes, I promised you I would, you know. . 

This intelligence equally delighted and astonish- 
ed her ; she repeatedly thanked him for his attention 
to her petition, and, eager to communicate her suc- 
cess to Mr. Arnott, she hastened to find him. Now, 
cried she, I shall torment you no more with painful 
commissions ; the Hills, at last, are paid 1 

From you, Madam, answered he gravely, no com- 
missions could be painful. 

Well, but, said Cecilia, somewhat disappointed, 
you don't seem glad of this ? 

Yes, answered he, with a forced smile, I am very 
glad to see you so. 

But how was it brought about ? did Mr. Harrel 
relent ? or did you attack him again ? 

The hesitation of his answer convinced her there 
was some mystery in the transaction ; she began to 
apprehend she had been deceived, and hastily quit-* 
ting th? room, sent for Mrs. Hill : but the moment 
the pool woman appeared, she was. satisfied of the 
contrary', for, almost frantic with joy and gratitude, 
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she immediately flung herself upon her knees, to 
thank her benefactress for hawing seen her righted* 

Cecilia then gave her some general advice, pro* 
•mised to continue her friend, apd offered her assist* 
ance in getting her husband into an hospital : but 
she told her he had already been in one many 
months, where he was pronounced incurable, and 
was therefore desirous to spend his last days in his, 
own lodgings. 

Well, said Cecilia, majte them as easy to him as 
you can, and come to me next week, and I will try 
to put you in a better way of living. 

She then, still greatly perplexed about Mr. Arnott, 
•sought him again, and, after various questions and 
conjectures, at length brought him to confess h$ 
had himself lent his brother the sum with which the 
Hills had been paid. 

Struck with his generosity, she poured forth 
thanks and praises so grateful to his ears, that she 
soon gave him a recompense, which he would have 
thought cheaply purchased by half his fortune. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A MAN OF WEALTH. 

The meanness with which Mr. Harrel had assumed 
the credit, as well as accepted the assistance of Mr. 
Arnott, increased the disgust he had already excited 
in Cecilia, and hastened her resolution of quitting 
his house: and therefore, without waiting any longer 
for the advice of Mr. Monckton, she resolved to 

§o instantly to her other guardians, and see what 
etter prospects their habitations might offer. 

For this purpose, she borrowed one of the car- 
riages, and gave orders to be driven into the city, 
to the house of Mr. Briggs. 

She told her name, and was shown, by a little 
shabby foot-boy, into a parlour. 

Here she waited, with tolerable patience, for half 
an hour ; but then, imagining the boy had forgotten 
to tell his master she was in the house, she felt it 
expedient to make some inquiry. 

No bell, however, could she find, and therefore 
she went into the passage in search of the foot-boy ; 
but as she was proceeding to the head of the kitchen 
stairs, she was startled by hearing a man's voice 
from the upper part of the house, exclaiming, in a 
furious passion, Dare say you have filched it for a 
dishclout ! 
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She called out, however, Are any of Mr. Briggs's 
servants below ? 

Anan I answered the boy, who came to the foot 
of the stairs with a knife in one hand, and an old 
shoe, upon the sole of which he was sharpening it, 
in the other, Does any one call ? 

Yes, said Cecilia, I do ; for I could not find the 
bell. 

O, we have no bell in the parlour, returned the 
boy, master always knocks with his stick. 

I am afraid Mr, Briggs is too busy to see me, and 
if so, I will come another time. 

No, Ma'am, said the boy, master's only looking 
over his things from the wash. 

Will you tell him, then, that I am waiting ? 

I has, Ma'am ; but master misses his shaving?rag, 
and he says he won't come to the Mogul till he has 
found it. And then he went on with sharpening 
his knife. 

This little circumstance was at least sufficient to 
satisfy Cecilia, that if she fixed her abode with Mr, 
Briggs, she should not have much uneasiness to 
fear from the sight of extravagance and profusion. 

She returned to the parlour, and after waiting 
another half hour, Mr. Briggs made his appearance. 
Mr. Briggs was a short, thick, sturdy man, with 
very small keen black eyes, a square race, a dark 
complexion, and a snub nose. His constant dress, 
both in winter and summer, was a snuff-colour suit 
of clothes, blue and white specked worsted stock- 
ings, a plain shirt, and a bob wig. He was seldom 
without a stick in his hand, which he usually held 
to his forehead when not speaking. 

This bob wig, however, to the no small amaze- 
ment of Cecilia, he now brought into the room upon 
the forefinger of his left hand, while, with his right, 
he was smoothing the curls ; and his head, in de- 
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fiance of the coldness of the weather, was* bald and 
uncovered. 

Well, cried he, as he entered, did you think should 
not come ? 

I was very willing, sir, to wait your leisure. 

Ay, ay, Knew you had not much to do. Been 
looking for my shaving-rag. Going out of town ; 
never use such a thing at home, paper does as well. 
Warrant Master Harrel never heard of such a thing; 
ever see him comb his own wig ? Warrant he don t 
know how ! never trust mine out of my hands, the 
boy would tear off half the hair ; all one to Master 
Harrel, I suppose. Well, which is the warmer man, 
that's all ? Will he cast an account with me? 

Cecilia, at a loss what to say to this singular ex- 
ordium, began an apology for not waiting upon him 
sooner. 

Ay, ay, cried he, always gadding, no getting sight 
of you. Live a fine life! A pretty guardian, master 
Harrel ! and where s t'other ? where'* old Don Puff- 
about ? 

If you mean Mr. Del vile, Sir, I have not yet seen 
him. 

Thought so. No matter: as well not. Only tell 
you he's a German Duke, or a Spanish Don Ferdi- 
nand. Well you've me ! poorly off else. A couple 
of ignoramuses ! don't know when to buy nor when 
to sell. No doing business with either of them. 
We met once or twice ; all to no purpose ; only 
heard Don Vampus count his old Grandees ; how 
will that getinterest for money ? Then comes Master 

Harrel, twenty bows to a word,— looks at a 

watch, — about as big as a sixpence, — poor raw 
ninny! — a couple of rare guardians! Well you've 
me, I say ; mind that ! 

Cecilia was wholly unable to devise any answer to 
these effusions of contempt and anger ; and there- 
fore hit harangue lasted without interruption, till 
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|ie had exhausted all his subjects of complaint, and 
emptied his mind of ill-will ; and then, settling bis 
wig, he drew a chair near her, and twinkling his 
little black eyes in her face, his rage subsided into 
the most perfect good-humour ? and after peering 
at her some time with a look of much approbation, 
he said, with an arch nod, Well, my duck, got ever 
a sweetheart yet? 

Cecilia laughed, and said, No. 

Ah, little rogue, don't, believe you ! all a fib ! bet- 
ter speak out : come, fit I should know ; a n't you 
my own ward ? to be sure almost of age, but not 
quite, so, what's that to me ? 

She then, more seriously, assured him she had no 
intelligence of that sort to communicate. 

Well, when you have, tell, that's all. Warrant 
sparks enough hankering. I'll give you some ad- 
vice. Take care of sharpers; dont trust shoe- 
buckles, nothing but Bristol stones ! tricks in all 
things. A fine gentleman sharp as another man. 
Never give your heart to a gold-topped cane, no- 
thing but brass gilt over. Cheats every where : 
fleece you in a year ; won't leave you a groat. But 
one way to be safe, bring 'em all to me. 

Cecilia thanked him for his caution, and promised 
not to forget his advice. 

That's the way, he continued, bring 'em to 
me. Won't be bamboozled. Know their tricks, 
Show 'em the odds on't. Ask for the rent roll,— 
se£ how they'll look ! stare like stuck pigs I got nc 
such thing. 

Certainly, Sir, that will be an excellent method 
Of trial. 

Ay, ay, know the way ! soon find if they are abov< 
par. ^ Be sure don't mind gold waistcoats : nothinj 
out tinsel, all show and no substance ; better leav 
the matter to me; take care of you myself; knoi 
where to find one will do. 
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fied with this specimen of his conversation, and un- 
ambitious of any further counsel from him, she arose 
to depart. ** 

Well, repeated he, nodding at her with a look of 
much kindness, leave it to me, I say; I'll get you 
a careful husband, so take no thought about the 
matter. 

Cecilia, half laughing, begged he would not give 
jmnself much trouble, and assured him she was not 
in any haste. 

All the better, said he, good girl; no fear for 
you : look out myself ; warrant I'll find one. Not 
very easy neither : hard times! men scarce 1 wars 

and tumults ! stocks low ! women chargeable ! 

but don't fear; do our best; get you off soon. 

fche then returned to her carriage ; full of re- 
flection upon the scene in which she had just been 
engaged, and upon the strangeness of hastening 
trom one house to avoid a vice the very want of 
which seemed to render another insupportable! but 
she now found that though luxury was more bane- 
ml in its consequences, it was less disgustful in its 
progress than avarice; yet, insuperably aver8e to 
both, and almost equally desirous to fly from the un- 
just extravagance of Mr. Harrel, as from the com- 
tortless and unnecessary parsimony of Mr. BnW 
she proceeded instantly to St. JamesVsquare, con- 
vinced that her third guardian, unless exactly re- 
sembling one of the others, must inevitably be oreV 
ferable to both. * r 
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CHAPTER II, 



A MAN OF FAMILY. 



The house of IVJr. Delvile was grand and spacious, 
fitted up not with modern taste, but with the mag- 
nificence of former times ; the servants were all 
veterans, gorgeous in their liveries, and profoundly 
respectful in their manners : every thing had an air 
of state, t>ut of a state so gloomy, that while it in- 
spired awe, it repressed pleasure. 

Cecilia sent in her name, and was admitted with- 
out difficulty, and was then ushered with great pomp 
through sundry apartments, and rows of servants, 
before she came into the presence of Mr. Delvile. 
He received her with an air of haughty affability, 
which, to a spirit open and liberal as that of Cecilia, 
could not fail being extremely offensive ; but too 
much occupied with the care of his own importance 
to peqetrate into the feelings of another, he at- 
tributed the uneasiness which his reception occa- 
sioned to the over-awing predominance of superior 
rank and consequence. 

He ordered a servant to bring her a chair, while 
he only half rose from his own upon her entering 
Into the room; then, waving his hand and bowing 
with a motion that desired her to be seated, he said, 
I am very happy, Miss Beverley, that you have found 
me alone; you would rarely have had the same gooM 
fortune. At this time of day I am generally in a 
crowd. People of large connexions have not much 
leisure in London, especially if they see* little after 
their own affiurs, and if their estates, like mine* are 
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dispersed in various parte of the kingdom. How- 
ever, I am glad it happened so. And I am glad* 
too, that you have done me the favour of calling 
without waiting till I sent, which I really would 
have done as soon as I heard of your arrival, but 
that the multiplicity of my engagements allowed me 
no respite. 

A display of importance so ostentatious made Ce- 
cilia already half repent her visit, satisfied that the 
hope in which she had planned it would be fruitless. 

Mr. Delvile, still imputing to embarrassment, an 
inquietude of countenance that proceeded merely 
from disappointment, imagined her veneration was 
every moment increasing ; and therefore, pitying a 
timidity which both gratified and softened him, and 
equally pleased within himself for inspiring, and 
with her for feeling it* he abated more and more of 
his greatness, till he became, at lencth, so infinitely 
condescending, with intention to give her courage, 
that he totally depressed her with mortification cum! 
chagrin. 

After some general inquiries concerning her way 
of life, he told her that he hoped she was contented 
with her situation at the Harrels, adding, Tf you have 
any thing to complain of, remember to whom you 
may appeal. He then asked if she had seen Mr* 
Briggs? 

Yes, sir, I am this moment come from his house* 

I am sorry for it ; his house cannot be a proper 
one for the reception of a young lady. When the 
Dean made application that I would be one of your 
guardians, I instantly sent him a refusal, as is my 
custom upon all such occasions, which indeed occur 
to me with a frequency extremely importunate: but 
the Dean was a man for whom I had really a regard, 
and therefore, when I found my refusal hail affected 
him, I suffered myself to be prevailed upon to in- 

l2 
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dulge him, contrary not • only to my general rule, 
but to my inclination. 

Here hestopped, as if to receivesome compliment ; 
but Cecilia, very little disposed to pay him any, went 
no further than an inclination of the head. 

I knew not, however, he continued, at the time 
I was induced to give my consent, with whom I was 
to be associated I nor could I have imagined the 
Dean so little conversant with the distinctions of 
the world, as to disgrace me with inferior coadju- 
tors! but the moment I learnt the state of the affair, 
I insisted upon withdrawing both my name and 
countenance. 

Here again he. paused; not in expectation of an 
answer from Cecilia, but merely to give her time to 
marvel in what manner he had at last been melted. 

The Dean, he resumed, was then very ill ; my 
displeasure, 1 believe, hurt him, I was sorry for it ; 
he was a worthy man, and had not meant to offend 
me ; in the end, I accepted his apology, and was 
even persuaded to accept the office. You have a 
right, therefore, to consider yourself as personally 
my ward: and though 1 do hot think proper to mix 
much with your other guardians, I shall always be 
ready to serve and advise you, and much pleased to 
see you. 

You do me honour, sir, said Cecilia, extremely 
wearied of such graciousness, and rising to be gone. 

Pray sit still, said he with a smile : 1 have not 
.many engagements for this morning. You must 
give me some account how you pass your time. Are 
you. much out? The Harrels, I am told, live at a 
great expense. What is their establishment ? 
I don't exactly know, sir. 

They are a decent sort of people, \ believe ; art ~ 
they not? 
I hope bo, sir f 
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And they have a tolerable acquaintance, I beHeve; 
I am told so ; for I know nothing of them. 

They have, at least, a very numerous one, sir. 

Well, my dear, said he, taking her hand, now you 
have once ventured to come, don't be apprehensive 
of repeating your visits : I must introduce you to 
Mrs. Delvile ; I am sure sheirill be happy to show 
you any kindness. Come, therefore, when you 
please, and without scrapie. I would call upon you 
myself, but am fearful of being embarrassed by the 
people with whom you live. 

He then rang his bell, and with the same cere- 
monies which had attended her admittance, she was 
conducted back to her carriage. 

And here died away all hope of putting into exe- 
cution, during her minority, the plan of which the 
formation had given her so much pleasure. She 
found that her present situation, however wide of 
her wishes, was by no means the most* disagreeable 
in which she could be placed ; she was tired, in- 
deed, of dissipation, and shocked at the sight of 
unfeeling extravagance; but notwithstanding the 
houses of each of the other guardians were exempt 
from these particular vices,, she saw not any pro- 
spect of happiness with either of them; vulgarity 
seemed leagued with avarice to drive her from the 
mansion of Mr. Briggs, and haughtiness with osten- 
tation to exclude her from that of Mr. Delvile* 

She came back, therefore, to Portman-square, 
disappointed in her hopes, and sick both of those 
whom she quitted, and of those to whom she was 
returning: but in going to her own apartment, 
Mrs. Harrel eagerly stopped her, begged she would 
come into the drawing-room, where she promised 
her a most agreeable surprise* 

Cecilia, for an instant, imagined that some old 
acquaintance was just arrived out of the country ; 

l3 
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but upon her entrance, she saw only Mr v Harrel and 

some workmen, and found that the agreeable sur- 
prise was to proceed from the sight of an elegant 
awning, prepared for one of the inner apartments, 
to be fixed over a long dessert- table, which was to 
be ornamented with various devices of cut glass. 

Did you ever see any thing so beautiful in your 
life? cried Mrs. Harrel; and when the table is co- 
vered with the coloured ices, and those sort of 
things, it will be as beautiful again. We shall have 
it ready for Tuesday sennight. 

1 understood you were engaged to go to the Maf • 
querade? 

So we shall ; only we intend to see masks at home 
first. 

I have some thoughts, said Mr. Harrel, leading 
the way to another small room, of running up a 
flight of steps, and a little light gallery here, and 
so making a little orchestra. What would such a 
thing come to, Mr. Tomkins? 

O, a trifle, sir, answered Mr. Tomkins, a mere 
nothing. 

Well, then, give orders for it, and let it be done 
directly. 1 don't care how slight it is, but pray let 
it be very elegant. Won't it be a great addition, 
Miss Beverley ? 

Indeed, sir, 1 don't think it seems to be very ne- 
cessary, said Cecilia; who wished much to take that 
moment for reminding him of the debt he had con- 
tracted with Mr. Arnott. 

Lord, Miss Beverley is so grave! cried Mrs. Har- 
rel, nothing of this sort gives her any pleasure. 

She has, indeed, answered Cecilia, trying to smile, 
not much taste for the pleasure of being always sur- 
rounded by workmen. 

And, as soon as she was able, she retired to her 
room, feeling both on the part of Mr. Arnott and 
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the Bills, a resentment at the Injustice of Mr. Har- 
reJ, which fixed her in the resolution of breaking 
through that facility of compliance, which had 
hitherto confined her disapprobation to her own, 
breast, and venturing, henceforward, to mark the 
opinion she entertained of his conduct, by consult- 
ing nothing but reason and principle in her own. 

Her first effort towards this change was made 
immediately, in begging to be excused from accom- 
panying Mrs, Harrel to a large card assembly that 
evening. 

Mr*. Harrel, extremely surprised, asked a thou- 
sand times the reason of her refusal, imagining it 
to proceed from some very extraordinary cause; nor 
was she, without the utmost difficulty, persuaded 
at last that she merely meant to pass one evening 
by herself. 

But the next day, when the refusal was repeated, 
she was still more incredulous; it seemed to her im- 
possible that any one who had the power to be en- 
circled with company, could by choice spend a set 
cond afternoon alone; and she was so urgent in 
her request to be intrusted with the secret, that 
Cecilia found no way left to appease her, but by, 
frankly confessing she was weary of eternal visiting, 
and sick of living always in a crowd. Suppose, 
then, cried she, I send for Miss Larolles to come 
and sit with you ? 

Cecilia, not without laughing, declined this pro* 
posal, assuring her that no such assistant was ne- 
cessary for her entertainment: yet it was not till 
after a long contention that she was able to con- 
vince her there would be no cruelty in leaving her 
by herself. 

The following day, hpwever, her trouble dimi* 
tijshed ; for Mrs. Harrel, ceasing to be surprised, 
thought little more of the matter, and forbore any 
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earnestne6« of solicitation; and from that time die 
suffered her to follow her own humour with very little 
opposition. Cecilia was much concerned to find her 
so unmoved ; and not less disappointed at the indi£* 
ference of Mr. Harrel, who, being seldom of the 
same parties with his lady, and seeing her too rarely 
either to communicate or hear any domestic occur- 
rences, far from being struck, as she had hoped, 
with the new way in which she had passed her time, 
was- scarce sensible of the change, and interfered 
not upon the subject. 

Sir Robert Floyer, who continued to see her when 
he dined in Portman-square, often inquired what 
she did with herself it an evening; but never ob- 
taining any satisfactory answer, he concluded her 
engagements were with people to whom he was a 
stranger. 

Poor Mr. Arnott felt the cruellest disappointment 
m being deprived of the happiness of attending her 
in her evenings' expeditions, when, whether he con- 
versed with her or not,, he was sure of the indul- 
gence of seeing and hearing her. 

But the greatest sufferer from this new regula- 
tion was Mr. Monckton, who, unable any longer to 
endure the mortifications of which his morning vi- 
sits to Portman-square had been productive, de- 
termined not to trust his temper with such provo- 
cations in future, but rather to take his chance of 
meeting with her elsewhere : for which purpose, he 
assiduously frequented all public places, and sought 
acquaintance with every family and every person he 
believed to be known to the Barrels : but his pa- 
tience was unrewarded, and his diligence unsuccess- 
ful ; he met with her no where, and, while he eon* 
tftiued his search, fancied every evil power was at 
wttrk to lead 1 him whither he was sure never to find 
her. 
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Meanwhile Cecilia passed her time greatly to her 
own satisfaction. Her first care was to assist and 
comfort the Hills* She went herself to their lodg- 
ings, ordered and paid fbr whatever the physician 
prescribed to the sick man, gave clothes to the 
children, and money and various necessaries to the 
wife. She found that the poor carpenter was not 
likely to languish much longer, and therefore, for 
the present, only thought of alleviating his suffer* 
ings, by procuring him such indulgences as were 
authorized by his physician, and enabling his family 
to abate so much of their labour as was requisite 
for obtaining time to nurse and attend him : but 
she meant, as soon as the last duties should be paid 
him, to assist his survivors in attempting to follow 
some better and more profitable business* 

Her next solicitude was to furnish herself with a 
well-chosen collection of books; and this employ- 
ment, which to a lover of literature, young and 
ardent in its pursuit, is perhaps the mind's first 
luxury, proved a source of entertainment so fertile 
and delightful, that it left her nothing to wish- 
She confined not her acquisitions to the limits of 
ber present power, but, as she was laying in a stock 
for future as well as immediate advantage, she was 
restrained by no expense from gratifying ber taste, 
and her inclination. She had now entered the last 
year of her minority, and therefore had not any 
doubt that her guardians would permit her to take 
up whatever sum she should require for such a pur* 
pose. 

And thus, hi the exercise of charity, the search 
of knowledge, and the enjoyment of quiet, serenely 
jn innocent philosophy passed the hours of Cecjlift, 
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CHAPTER III. 

A MASQUERADE. 

The first check this tranquillity received was upon 
the day of the masquerade, the preparations for 
which have been already mentioned. The whole 
house was then in commotion, from various arrange- 
ments and improvements which were planned for al- 
most every apartment that was to be opened for the 
reception of masks. Cecilia herself, however, little 
pleased with the attendant circumstance of wan- 
tonly accumulating unnecessary debts, was not the 
least animated of the party ; she was a stranger to 
every diversion of this sort, and from the novelty 
of the scene, hoped for uncommon satisfaction. 

At noon Mrs. Harrel sent for her to consult upon 
a new scheme, which occurred to Mr. Harrel, of fix- 
ing in fantastic forms some coloured lamps in the 
drawing-room. 

While they were all discoursing this matter over, 
one of the servants, who had two or three times 
whispered some message to Mr. Harrel, and then 
retired, said, in a voice not too low to be heard by 
Cecilia, Indeed, sir, I can't get him away. 

He's an insolent scoundrel, answered Mr. Harrel; 
however, if I must speak to him, I must ; and went 
out of the room. 

Mrs. Harrel still continued to exercise her fancy 
upon this new project, calling both upon Mr. Arnott 
and Cecilia to admire her taste and contrivance; till 
they were all interrupted by the loudness of a voice 
from below stairs, which frequently repeated, Sir, I 
can wait no longer ! I have been put off till I can 
J>e put off no more ! 
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Startled by this, Mrs* Harrel ceased bet employ- 
ment, and they all stood still and silent. They then 
heard Mr. Harrel with much softness answer, Good 
Mr. Rawlins, have a little patience : I shall receive 
a large sum of money to-morrow, or next day, and 
you may then depend upon being paid. 

Sir, cried the man, you have so often told me the 
same, that it goes just for nothing: I have had a 
right to it a long time, and I have a bill to make up 
that can't be waited for any longer. 

Certainly, Mr. Rawlins, replied Mr. Harrel, with 
still increasing gentleness, and certainly you shall 
have it: nobody means to dispute your right ; I only 
heg you to wait a day or two days at furthest, and 
you may then depend upon being paid. And you 
shall not be the worse for obliging me ; I will never 
employ any body else, and I shall have occasion 
for you very soon, as I intend to make some alte- 
rations at Violet-Bank that will be considerable. 

Sir, said the man, still louder, it is of no use 
your employing me, if 1 can never get my money j 
ail my workmen must be paid whether I am or no; 
and so if I must needs speak to a lawyer, why there's 
no help for it* 

Did you ever hear any thing so impertinent ? ex- 
chioaed Mrs. Harrel ; 1 am sure Mr. Harrel will be 
very uuch to blame, if .ever he lets that man do 
any wring more for him. 

Just then Mr. Harrel appeared, and, with an air of 
affected unconcern, said, Here's tfte most insolent 
rascal of a mason below stairs I ever met with in mv 
life; he has come upon me,. quite unexpectedly, with 
a bill of four hundred pounds, and won't leave the 
house without the money. Brother Arnott, I wish 
you would do me the favour to speak to the ftllow, 
far I could not bear to atajr with him any longer. 
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Do you wish me to give him a draught for the 
money upon my own banker? 

That would be vastly obliging, answered Mr. 
Harrel, and I will give you my note for it directly. 
And so we shall get rid of this fellow at once : and 
he shall do nothing more for me as long as he lives. 
I will run up a new building at Violet-Bank next 
summer, if only to show him what a job he has 
lost. 

Pay the man at once, there's a good brother, cried 
Mrs. Harrel, and let's hear no more of him. 

The two gentlemen then retired to another room ; 
and Mrs. Harrel, after praising the extreme good- 
nature of her brother, of whom she was very fond, 
and declaring that the mason's impertinence had 
quite frightened her, again returned to her plan of 
new decorations. 

- Cecilia, amazed at this indifference to the state 
of her husband's affairs, began to think it was her 
own duty to talk with her upon the subject: and, 
therefore, after a silence so marked that Mrs. Har- 
rel inquired into its reason, she said, Will you par- 
don me, my dear friend, if I own I am rather sur- 
prised to see you continue these preparations? 

Lord, why ? 

Because any fresh unnecessary expenses just now, 
till Mr. Harrel actually receives the money he talks 
of — - 

Why, my dear, the expense of such a thing as 
this is nothing ; in Mr. Harrel's affairs I assure you 
it will not be at all felt. Besides, he expects money 
so soon, that it is just the same as if he had it al- 
ready. 

Cecilia, unwilling to be too officious, began then 
to express her admiration of the goodness and gene- 
rosity of Mr. Arnott; taking frequent occasion, in 
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the course of her praise, to insinuate that these only 
can be properly liberal, who are just and economical. . 

She had prepared no masquerade habit for this, 
evening, as Mrs. Harrel, by whose direction she was 
guided, informed her it was not necessary for ladies 
to be masked at home, and said she should receive 
her company herself in a dress which she might 
wear upon any other occasion. Mr. Harrel, also, 
and Mr. Arnott, made not any alteration in their 
appearance. 

At about eight o'clock the business of the even- 
ing began ; and before nine, there were so many 
masks, that Cecilia wished she had herself made one 
of the number, as she was far more conspicuous in 
being almost the only female in a common dress, 
than any masquerade habit could have made her. 
The novelty of the scene, however, joined to the ge- 
neral air of gaiety diffused throughout the com-, 
pany, shortly lessened her embarrassment ; and after 
being somewhat familiarized to the abruptness with 
which the masks approached her, and the freedom 
with which they looked at or addressed her, the first 
confusion of her situation subsided, and in her cu- 
riosity to watch others, she ceased to observe how 
much she was watched herself. 

Her expectations of entertainment were not only 
fulfilled but surpassed ; the variety of dresses, the 
medley of characters, thequick succession of figures, 
and the ludicrous mixture of groups, kept her at- 
tention unwearied : while the conceited efforts at 
wit, the total thoughtlessness of consistency, and 
the ridiculous incongruity of the language wich the 
appearance, were incitements to surprise and diver- . 
sion without end. Even the local cant of, Do you 
know me ? Who are you P and / know you ; with the 
sly pointing of the finger, the arch nod of the head, 
and the pert squeak of the voice, though wearisome 
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to those who frequent such assemblies, were, to 
her unhackneyed observation, additional subjects of 
amusement. < 

Soon after nine o'clock, every room was occupied, 
and the common crowd of regular masqueraders 
were dispersed through the various apartments. 
Dominos of no character, and fancy- dresses of no 
meaning, made, as is usual at such meetings, the 
general herd of the company; for the rest, the men 
were Spaniards, chimney-sweepers, Turks, watch- 
men, conjurers, and old women; and the ladies, 
shepherdesses, orange girls, Circassians, gipsies, 
haymakers and sultanas. 

Cecilia had, as yet, escaped any address beyond the 
customary inquiry of Do you know me ? and a few 
passing compliments ; but when the rooms filled, 
and the general crowd gave.general courage, she was 
attacked in a manner more pointed and singular. 

The very first mask who approached her, seemed 
to have nothing less in view than preventing the 
approach of every other : yet had he little reason to 
hope favour for himself, as the person he represent- 
ed, of all others least alluring to the view, was the 
devil ! He was black from head to foot, save that 
two red horns seemed to issue from his forehead ; 
his face was so completely covered, that the sight 
only of his eyes was visible, his feet were cloven, and 
in his right hand he held a wand the colour of fire. 

Waving this wand as he advanced towards Cecilia, 
he cleared a semi-circular space before her chair, 
thrice with themost profound reverence bowed to her, 
thrice turned himself around with sundry grimaces, 
and then fiercely planted himself at her side. 

Cecilia was amused by his mummery, but feh no 
great delight in his guardianship, and, after a short 
time, arose, with intention to walk to another place; 
but the black gentleman, adroitly moving round her, 
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held out his hand to obstruct her passage ; and there- 
fore, preferring captivity to resistance, she was again 
obliged to seat herself. 

A Hotspur, who just then made his appearance, 
was now strutting boldly towards her ; but the de- 
vil; rushing furiously forwards, placed himself im» 
mediately between them. Hotspur, putting his arms 
a-kimbo with an air of defiance, gave a loud stamp 
with his right foot, and then marched into an- 
other room ! 

The victorious devil ostentatiously waved his 
wand, and returned to his station. 

Mr. Arnott, who had never moved two yards from 
Cecilia, knowing her too well to suppose she Te- 
ceived any pleasure from being thus distinguished, 
modestly advanced to offer his assistance in releasing 
her from confinement ; but the devil, again descri- 
bing a circle with liis wand, gave him three such 
smart raps on the head, that his hair was disordered, 
and his race covered with powder. A general laugh 
succeeded ; and Mr. Arnott, too diffident to brave 
raillery, or withstand shame, retired in confusion. 

The .black gentleman seemed now to have all au- 
thority in his own hands, and his wand was bran* 
dished with more ferocity than ever, no one again 
venturing to invade the domain he thought fit to 
appropriate for his own. 

At length, however, a Don Quixote appeared, and 
every mask in the room was eager to point out to 
him the imprisonment of Cecilia. 

This Don Quixote was accoutred with tolerable 
exactness, according to the description of the admi~ 
nUe Cervantes ; his armour was rusty, his helmet 
was a barber's basin, his shield a pewter dish, and 
his lance an old sword fastened to a slim cane. His 
figure, tall and thin, was well adapted to the cha- 
racter he represented ; and his ma^k, which depic- 
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tuired a lean and haggard face, worn with care, yet 
fiery with crazy passions, exhibited, with propriety 
the most striking, the knight of the doleful counte- 
nance. 

The complaints against the devil, with which im- 
mediately and from all quarters he was assailed, he 
heard with the most solemn taciturnity: after which, 
making a motion for general silence, he stalked ma- 
jestically towards Cecilia, but stopping short of the 
limits prescribed by her guard, he kissed his spear 
in token of allegiance, and then, slowly dropping 
upon one knee, began the following address : 

Most incomparable Princess ! 

Thus humbly prostrate at the feet of your divine 
and ineffable beauty, graciously permit the most pi' 
tiful of your servitors, Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
from your high and tender grace, to salute the fair 
boards which sustain your corporeal machine. 

Then, bending down his head, he kissed the floor; 
after which, raising himself upon his feet, he pro- 
ceeded in his speech. 

Report, O most fair and unraatchable virgin! 
daringly affirmeth, that a certain discourteous per- 
son, who calleth himself the devil, even now, and in 
thwart of your fair inclinations, keepeth and de- 
taineth your irradiant frame in hostile thraldom. 
Suffer then, magnanimous and undescribable lady ! 
that I, the mpst groveling of vour unworthy vassals, 
do sift the fair truth out of this foul sieve, and con* 

i'ure, your highness veritably to inform me, if that 
tonourable chair, which haply supports your terres« 
trial perfections, containeth the inimitable burden 
with the free and legal consent of your celestial 
spirit ? 

Here he ceased : and Cecilia, who laughed at this 
characteristic address, though she had not courage 
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Id answer it, again made an effort to quit her place* 
but again by tile wand of he* blade persecutor wu 



This little incident was answer sufficient for the 
vaforous knight, who indignantly exclaimed, 

Sublime Lady ! 

1 beseech bat of your exquisite mercy to refrain 
aww d dcring the clay composition of my unworthy 
body to impalpable dust, by the refulgence of those 
bright stars vulgarly called eyes, till 1 have lawfully 
wreaked my vengeance upon this unobliging caitiff, 
far his most disloyal obstruction of your highaess's 
adorable pleasure. 

Then, bowing low, he turned from her, and thus 
addressed his intended antagonist : 

Uncourtly Miscreant, 

The black garment which envelopeth thy most 
unpleasant person, seemeth even of the most ravish- 
ing whiteness, in compare of the black bile which 
floatetb within thy sable exterior. Behold, then, 
my gauntlet ! yet ere I deign to be the instrument 
of thy extirpation, O thou most mean and ignoble 
enemy i that the honour of Don Quixote'de la Man* 
cha may not be sullied- by thy extinction, I do here 
confer upon thee the honour of knighthood, dub- 
bing thee by my own sword, Don Devil, knight of 
the horrible physiognomy. 

He then attempted to strike his shoulder with his 
spear, but the black gentleman, adroitly eluding the* 
blow, defended himself with his wand ; a mock fight 
ensued, conducted on both sides with admirable dex- 
terityr. but Cecilia, less eager to view it than to' 
become again a free agent, made her escape into 
another apartment; while the rest of the ladies, 

M & 
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though they almost all screamed, jumped upon* 
chairs and sofas to peep at the combat. 

In conclusion, the wand of the knight of the hor- 
rible physiognomy was broken against the shield of 
the knight of the doleful countenance ; upon which 
Don Quixote called out, Victoria J The whole room 
echoed the sound : the unfortunate new knight reti- 
red abruptly into another apartment ; and the con- 
quering Don seizing the fragments of the weapon 
of his vanquished enemy, werit out in search of the 
lady for whose releasement he had fought : and the 
moment he found her, prostrating both himself and 
the trophies at her feet, he again pressed the floor 
with his lips ; and then slowly arising, repeated his 
reverences with added formality, and, without wait- 
ing her acknowledgements, gravely retired. 

The moment he departed, a Minerva, not stately 
- nor austere, not marching in warlike majesty, but 
gay and airy, 

Tripping on light fantastic toe, 

ran up to Cecilia, and squeaked out, Do you know 
me? 

Not, answered she, instantly recollecting Miss 
Larolles, by your appearance, I own ; but by your 
voice, I think I can guess you. 

I was monstrous sorry, returned the goddess, 
without understanding this distinction, that I was 
not at home when you called upon me. Pray how 
do you like my dress? 1 assure you I think it's the 
prettiest here. But do you know there's the most 
shocking thing in the world happened in the next 
room ? I really believe there's a common chimney. 
' sweeper got in f I assure you it's enough to fright- 
en one to death, for every time he moves, the soot 
swells so you can't think; quite real soot, I assure 
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you ! only conceive how nasty ! I declare I with 
with all my heart it would suffocate him ! 

Here she was interrupted by the re-appearance of 
Don Devil, who, looking around him, and perceiv* 
ing that his antagonist was gone, again advanced to 
Cecilia : not, however, with the authority of his 
first approach, for with his wand he had lost much 
of his power ; but to recompense himself for this 
disgrace, he had recourse to another method equally 
effectual for keeping his prey to himself, for he be- 
gan a growling, so dismal and disagreeable, that 
while many of the ladies, and, among the first, the 
Goddess of Wisdom and Courage, ran away to avoid 
him, the men all stood aloof, to watch what next 
was to follow. 

Cecilia now became seriously uneasy ; for she was 
made an object of general attention, yet could nei- 
ther speak nor be spoken to. She could suggest no 
motive for behaviour so whimsical, though she ima- 
gined the only person who could have the assurance 
to practise it was Sir Robert Floyer. 

After some time spent thus disagreeably, a white 
domino, who for a few minutes had been a very at- 
tentive spectator, suddenly came forward, and ex- 
claiming, I'll cross him though he blast me I rushed 
upon the fiend, and grasping one of his horns, call- 
ed out to a Harlequin who stood near him, Harle- 
quin ! dp you fear to fight the devil ? 

Not I, truly, answered Harlequin, whose voice 
immediately betrayed young Morrice, and who, issu- 
ing from the crowd, whirled himself round before 
the black gentleman with yet more agility than he 
had himself done before Cecilia, giving him, from 
time to time, many smart blows on his shoulders, 
head, and back, with his wooden sword. 

The rage of Don Devil at this attack seemed 
somewhat beyond what a masquerade character ren- 
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dared naeeaaaty ; hcrfaaaood at the mouth 
sentment, and defended himaeif with an mncii vcfee* 
me$Qe* tint ha won drove poor Harlequin hrto an- 
other room: b*u6, when he woald haw returned to 
h»* pv*y> *h* genius e£ paaftanume* corked, but not 
subdued, at the instigation o£ th* white domino re- 
tttrned to the charge, and by a perpetual r et att ma 
of attack and retreat, kept him in cmiftant em* 
ptayment, ptirautftg him fretm raami ta ream* and 
teasing kirn, without eessatien or mercy. 

Meantime Cee&iay delighted at being' released* 
hurried into a corner,, where she hoped to breathe? 
and fook oa in quiet ; and the white domino* hearing 
eahorted Harlequin to torment the tormenter, and 
keep him at bay, followed her with congratulatjen* 
upon* her reeoweped freedoms 

It is you,, answered she, I ought ta thank for it, 
which indeed I do most heartily. I was so tired oi 
confinement,, that my mind seemed almost as hfcale 
aft liberty as« my person. 

Your persecutor, I presume,, said the domino^ is 
known to youv 

I hop* so, answered she, because there is-one-marx 
I suspect, and I should be sorry to find there was 
anotfoen equally disagreeable. 

O,. depend upon it, cried he, there are many wfecr 
would be happy to confine you in the same manual*; 
neither have you much cause for complaint; you 
have, doubtlessy been the aggressor, and played- this 
gameyourself without mercy, for I read in your face 
the captivity of thousands : have you v then, any- 
right to be offended at the spirit of retaliation which 
one, out of such numbers, has courage<tie exert in, 
return? 

I protest, cried.Cecilia, I took you for my: defetod*. 
er4 whence is it you have become myraccuser ? 

From seeing tlie danger to which my incautious 
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bight errantry has exposed me : I begin, indeed, to 
take you for a very mischievous sort of person ; and 
I fear the poor devil from whom I rescued you, will 
be amply revenged for his disgrace, by finding that 
the first use you make of your freedom, is to doom 
your deliverer to bondage. 

Here they were disturbed by the extreme loqua- 
city of two opposite parties : and listening atten- 
tively, they heard from one side, My angel ! fairest 
of creatures ! goddess of my heart ! uttered in ac- 
cents of rapture ; while from the other, the vocifera- 
tion wasso violent, they could distinctly hear nothing. 

The white domino satisfied his curiosity by going 
to both parties; and then, returning to Cecilia, 
said, Can you conjecture who was making those soft 
speeches ? a ShyLock ! his knife all the time in his 
hand, and his design, doubtless, to cut as near the 
heart as possible I while the loud cackling from the 
other side, is owing to the riotous merriment of a 
noisy Mentor! When next I hear a disturbance, I 
shall expect to see some simpering Pythagoras stun- 
ned by his talkative disciples. 

To own the truth, said Cecilia, the almost univer- 
sal neglect of the characters assumed by these mas- 
quers, has been the chief source of my entertain- 
ment this evening: for at a place of this sort, the' 
next best thing to a character well supported, is a 
character ridiculously burlesqued. 

You cannot, then, have wanted amusement, re- 
turned the domino; for among all the persons as- 
sembled in these apartments, 1 have seen only three 
who have seemed conscious that any change but that 
of dress was necessary to disguise them. 

And pray who are those ? 

A Qon Quixote, a school-master, and your friend 
the devil, 
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O call him not my friend ! exclaimed Cecilia ; for 
indeed in or out of that garb he is particularly my 
aversion. 

My frj^nd, then, I will call him, said the domino; 
for so, were he ten devils, I must think him, since 
J owe to him the honour of conversing with you. 
And after all, to give him his due, to which, you 
know, he is even proverbially entitled, he has shown 
such abilities in the performance of his part, so much 
skill in the display of malice, and so much perseve- 
rance in the art of tormenting, that I cannot but 
respect his ingenuity and capacity, And, indeed, if 
instead of an evil genius, he had represented a guar- 
dian angel, he could not have shown a more refined 
{baste in his choice of an object to hover about. 

Just then they were approached by a young hay- 
maker, to whom the white domino called out, You 
look as gay and as brisk as if fresh from the hay* 
field, after only half a day's work- Pray how is it 
you pretty lasses find employment for the winter? 

How ? cried she, pertly ; why the same as for the 
summer ! And pleased with her own readiness at 
repartee, without feeling the ignorance it betrayed, 
she tript lightly on. 

Immediately after, the schoolmaster, mentioned 
by the white domino, advanced to Cecilia. His dress 
was merely a long wrapping gown of green stu$ a 
pair of red slippers, and a woollen night-cap of the 
same colour ; while, as the symbol of his profession, 
he held a rod in his band. 

Ah, fair lady, he cried, how soothing were it to 
the austerity of my Jtfe, how softening to* the rigi? 
dity of my manners, might 1 — without a brvktng 
out of bounds which I ought to be the first to dis- 
couraffe, ami a confusion to all order, for which the 
echpoj-bo^ should himself chastise his master, be 
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permitted to cast at your feet this emblem of my 
authority ! and to forget, in the softness of your 
conversation, all the roughness of discipline ! 

No, no, cried Cecilia, I will not be answerable for 
such corruption of taste 1 

This repulse* answered he, is just what I feared ; 
for, alas ! under what pretence could a poor misera- 
ble pedagogue presume to approach you? Should 
I examine you in the dead languages, would not 
your living accents charm from me all power of re- 
proof? Could I look at you, and hear a false con- 
cord ? Should I doom you to water-gruel as a dunce, 
would not my subsequent remorse make me want 
it myself as a madman ? Were your fair hand spread 
out to me for correction, should 1 help applying my 
lips to it, instead of my rat- tan ? If I ordered you to 
be called up, should I ever remember to have you 
seal back ? And if I commanded you to stand in a 
corner, how should 1 forbear following you thither 
myself? 

Cecilia, who had no difficulty in knowing this 
pretended school-master for Mr. Gosport, was rea- 
dily beginning to propose conditions, for according 
him her favour, when their ears wei$ assailed by a 
forced phthisical cough, which they found proceeded 
bin an apparent old woman, who was a young man 
in disguise, and whose hobbling gait, grunting voice, 
and moat grievous asthmatic complaints, seemed 
greatly enjoyed and applauded by the company. 

How true is it, yet how inconsistent, cried the 
white domino, that while we all desire to live long, 
we have all a horror of being old ! The figure now 
passing is not meant to ridicule any particular per* 
son, nor to stigmatise any particular absurdity ; its 
sole view is to expose to contempt and derision the 
general and natural infirmities of age & andthe de- 
sign i* not more diafttsttng than impolitic ; for why, 
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while so carefully we guard from all approaches of 
death, should we close the only avenues to happi- 
ness, in long life, respect and tenderness ? 

Cecilia, delighted both by the understanding and 
humanity of her new acquaintance, and pleased at 
being joined by Mr. Gosport, was beginning to be 
perfectly satisfied with her situation, when, creeping 
softly towards her, she again perceived the black 
gentleman. 

Ah ! cried she, with some vexation, here comes 
my old tormentor !. Screen me from him if possible, 
or he will again make me his prisoner. 

Fear not, cried the white domino ; he is an evil 
spirit, and we will surely lay him. If one spell fails, 
we must try another. 

Cecilia then perceiving Mr. Arnott, begged he 
would also assist in barricading her from the fiend 
who so obstinately pursued her. 

Mr. Arnott most gratefully acceded to the propo- 
sal ; and the white domino, who acted as command- 
ing officer, assigned to each his station : he desired 
Cecilia would keep quietly to her seat, appointed the 
school-master tb be her guard on the left, took pos- 
session himself of the opposite post, and ordered Mir. 
Arnott to stand sentinel in front. 

This arrangement being settled, the guards of the 
right an,d left wings instantly secured their places • 
but while Mr. Arnott was considering whether it 
were better to face the besieged, or the enemy, the 
arch foe rushed suddenly before him, and laid him- 
self down at the feet of Cecilia. . 

Mr. Arnott, extremely disconcerted, began a se- 
rious expostulation upon the ill-breeding of this be*. 
liaviour ; but the devil, resting all excuse upon sup. 
porting his character, only answered by growling. 

The white domino seemed to hesitate for a mo- 
ment in what manner to conduct himself, and with 
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a quickness that marked his chagrin, said to Cecilia, 
You told me you knew him— has he any right to 
follow you ? 

If be thinks he has, answered she, a little alarmed 
by his question, this is no time to dispute it. 

And then, to avoid any hazard of altercation, she 
discreetly forbore making further complaints, pre- 
ferring any persecution to seriously remonstrating 
with a man of so much insolence as the baronet. 

The school-master, laughing at the whole trans- 
action, only said, And pray, Madam, after playing 
the devil with all mankind, what right have you to 
complain that one man plays the devil with you ? 

We shall, at least, fortify you, said the white do- 
mino, from any other assailant : no three-headed 
Cerberus could protect you more effectually : but 
you will not, therefore, fancy yourself in" the lower 
regions ; for, if I mistake not, the torment of three 
guardians is nothing new to you. • 

And how, said Cecilia, surprised, should you 
know of my three guardians ? I hope I am not quite 
encompassed with evil spirits ! 

No, answered he, you will find me as inoffensive 

as the hue of the domino I wear; and would I 

could add as insensible ! 

This black gentleman, said the school-master, 
whom, and very innocently, I was going to call 
your black guard, has as noble and fiend-like a dis- 
position as I remember to have seen; for without 
even attempting to take any diversion himself, he 
3eems gratified to his heart's content, in excluding 
from it the lady he serves. 

He does me an honour I could well dispense 
with, said Cecilia ; but I hope he has some secret 
satisfaction in his situation, which pays him for its 
apparent inconvenience. 

Here the black gentleman half raised himself, and 

VOL; XL. V 
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attempted to take her hand ; she started, and with 
much displeasure drew it back : he then growled, 
and again sunk prostrate. 

This is a fiend, said the school- master, who to 
himself sayeth Budge not / let his conscience never 
so often say Budge I Well, fair lady, your fortifica- 
tions, however, may now be deemed impregnable, 
since I, with a flourish of my rod, can keep off the 
young by recollection of the past, and since the 
fiend, with a jut of his foot, may keep off the old 
from dread of the future ! 

Here a Turk, richly habited and resplendent 
with jewels, stalked towards Cecilia, and, having 
regarded her some time, called out, I hare been 
looking hard about me the whole evening, and 'faith, 
I have seen nothing handsome before ! 

The moment he opened his mouth, his voice, to 
her utter astonishment, betrayed Sir Robert Floy- 
er ! Mercy on me, cried she aloud, and pointing to 
the fiend, who, then, can this possibly be? 

Do you not know ? cried the white domino* 

I thought I had known with certainty, answered 
she ; but I now find I was mistaken. 

He is a happy man, said the school -toaster, sar- 
castically looking at the Turk, who has removed 
your suspicions only by appearing in another cha- 
racter ! 

Why what the deuce, then, exclaimed the Turk, 
have you taken that black dog there for me ? 

Before this question could be answered, an offen- 
sive smell of soot making every body look around 
the room, the chimney-sweeper already mentioned 
by Miss Larolles was perceived to enter it. Every 
way he moved, a passage was cleared for him, as the 
company, with general disgust, retreated wherever 
he advanced. He was short, and seemed Somewhat 
incommoded by his dress ; he held bis soot-bag over 
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one arm, and his shovel under the other* As soon 
as he espied Cecilia, whose situation was such a* tq 
prevent her eluding him, he hooted aloud, and came, 
stumping up to her. .Ah ha, he cried, found at last | 
then, throwing down his shovel, he opened the 
mouth of his hag, and pointipg waggishly to her 
head, said, Come, shall 1 pop you? — A good place 
for naughty girls ; in, I say, poke in! — — cram you 
up the chimney, 

And then he put forth his sooty hands to reach 
her cap. 

Cecilia, though phe instantly knew the dialect of 
her guardian, Mr. Briggs, was not therefore the, 
more willing to be so handled, and started back to 
save h erst If from his touch ; the white {komiho alia 
came forward* and spread out his arms as a defence) 
to her, while the devil, who was still hefore her, 
again began to growl. 

Ah ha! cried the chimney-sweeper, laughing, 
so did not know me ? Poor duck 1 \voo't hurt you ; 
don't be frightened; nothing but old guardian; aty 
a joke ! And then, patting her cheek with his ditty 
hand, and nodding at her with much kinduess, 
Pretty dove, he added, be of good heart J shan't he 
meddled with ; come to see after you. Heard of 
your tricks ; thought I'd catch you !— come o'pur- 
pose. — Poor duck ! did not know me ! ha ! ha. !— ^ 
good joke enough ! 

Whjat do you mean, you dirty dog, criecj the 
Turk, by touching that lady ? 

Won't tell 9 answered, he} not your business. Got 
a good right. Who cares for pearls ? Nothing but 
French beads \ pointing with a sneer to his turban* 
Then, again addressh.g Cecilia; Fine doings! he 
continued. Here's a place! never saw the like ben 
fore! turn a man a qoddle! All goings 9u(j uq 

*3 
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comings in ; wax candles in every room ; servants 
thick as mushrooms ! And where's the cash? Who's 
to pay the piper? Come to more than a guinea ; 
warrant Master Harrel thinks that nothing I - 

A guinea ! contemptuously repeated the Turk ; 
and what do you suppose a guinea will do? 

What ? Why keep a whole family handsome a 
Week : — never spend so much myself; no, nor half 
neither. 

Why, then, how the devil do you live ? Do you 
beg? 

Beg! Who should beg of ? You? Got any thing 
to give? Are warm? 

Take the. trouble to speak more respectfully, Sir ! 
said the Turk, haughtily ; I see you are some low- 
fellow, and I shall not put up with your impu- 
dence. 

Shall, shall! I say! answered the chimney-sweep*-- 
er, sturdily. Hark'ee, my duck, chucking Cecilia 
under the chin ; don't be cajoled, nick that spark ! 
Never mind gold trappings ; none of his own ; all 
a take-in ; hired for eighteen- pence ! not worth a- 
groat. Never set your heart on a fine outside, no- 
thing within. Bristol stones won't buy stock : only* 
wants to chouse you. 

What do mean by that, you little old scrub? 
cried the imperious Turk ; would you provoke me 
to soil my fingers by pulling that beastly snub nose ? 
For Mr. Briggs had saved himself any actual mask, 
by merely blacking his face with soot. 

Beastly snub nose ! sputtered out the chimney- 
sweeper, in much wrath ; good nose enough ; don't 
want a better; good as another man's. Where's 
the harm on't? 

How could this black-guard get in ? cried the 
Turk ; I believe he's a mere common chimney- 
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filths I rover saw such a (best at a maqiwiad* 
before in my life. 

All the heUer, returned the oilier ; would uott 
change. What do think it cost? 

Coat ? Why not* a crown, 

A crown ? Ha ! ha ! — a pot o'beer ! Little Toa* 
borrowed it 5 had if of our own sweep ; said 'twas 
for himself. I bid hire a pint ; rascal would mi 
take less. 

Did jour late unele, said the white domino in a 
low voice to Cecilia, choose for two of your guar- 
dians, Mr. Harrel and Mr. Briggs, to give you aft. 
early lesson upon, the opposite erf ore of profusion 
and meanness ? 

Aty uncle ? cried Cecilia, starting ; were yo» ae* 
(painted with my uncle ? 

>Jo, said he; for my happiness I knaw bj*n not. 

You, would have owed no losa of hey p fr n eaa to a* 
acquaintance with hiiu*, said Cecilia* vety serioualy; 
for he waa one who dispensed to his friends nothing 
bitfgood. 

Perhaps so* said the dow'no ; but I fear I should 
ha^e found the good he dispensed through h&meee 
not quite: unmixed with evil ! 

What's here? cried the chimney-sweeper stunir 
bling over the fiend; what's this, black thing ? Don't 
like it; looks like the devil. You shan't stay wi*h 
it;, carry you away ; take care of you myself 

JEie then, offered Cecilia his hand : but the black 
gentleman, raising himself upon hia knees before, 
her, paid her, in dumb show, the humblest devoir**, 
yet prevented her from removing* 

Ah ha.!< cried the chimney- sweeper* significantly 
nodding his head : smell a rat ! a sweet-heart in dis* 
guise* $p bambopzliog 1 it. won't do ; a n't so^aoon 
put upon* If yojrfv* got any thing tp say> tell m*>. 
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that's the way. That's the point. Are warm? 
Where's the cash ? Got ever a rental ? Are warm ? 

The fiend, without returning any answer, con- 
tinued his homage to Cecilia, at which the enraged 
chimney-sweeper exclaimed, Come, come with me ! 
won't be imposed upon ; an old fox, — understand 
trap. 

He then again held out his hand, but Cecilia, 
pointing to the fiend, answered, How can I come, 
Sir? 

Show you the way, cried he; shovel him off. And, 
taking his shovel, he very roughly set about remov- 
inghira. 

The fiend then began a yell so horrible, that it 
disturbed the whole company : but the chimney* 
sweeper, only saying, Aye, aye, blacky, growl away, 
blacky — makes no odds, — sturdily continued his 
work ; and; as the fiend had no chance of resisting 
so coarse an antagonist without a serious struggle, 
he was presently compelled to change his ground. 

Warm work! cried the victorious chimney-sweep- 
er, taking off his wig, and wiping his head with the 
sleeves of his dress; pure warm work this 1 . 

Cecilia, once again freed from her persecutor, 
instantly quitted her place, almost equally desirous * 
to escape the haughty Turk, who was peculiarly 
her aversion, and the facetious chimney-sweeper, 
whose vicinity, either on account of his dress or 
his conversation, was by no means desirable. She * 
was not, however, displeased that the white do- 
mino and the school-master still continued to at- 
tend her. 

Pray look, said the white domino, as they enter- 
ed another apartment, at that figure of Hope ; is 
there any in the room half so full- ef despondency ? 

The reason, however, answered the school-mas- 
ter, is obvious ; that light and beautiful silver an- 
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chor upon which she reclines, presents an occasion 
irresistible for an attitude of elegant dejection 5 and 
the assumed character is always given up, where an 
opportunity offers to display any beauty, or mani- 
fest any perfection in the dear proper person ! 

But why, said Cecilia, should she assume the cha- 
racter of Hope? Could she not have been equally 
dejected, and equally elegant as Niobe, or some tra- 
gedy queen ? 

But she does not assume the character, answer- 
ed the school-master ; she does not even think of 
it; the dress is her object, and that alone fills up 
all her ideas. Inquire of almost any body in the 
room concerning the persons they seem to repre- 
sent, and you will find their ignorance more gross 
than you can imagine ; they have not once thought 
upon the subject ; accident, or convenience, or ca- 
price, has alone directed their choice. 

A tall and elegant youth now approached them, 
whose laurels and harp announced Apollo. The 
white domino immediately inquired of him if the 
noise and turbulence of the company had any. 
chance of being stilled into silence and rapture, by 
the divine music of the inspired god? 

No, answered he, pointing to die room in which 
was erected the new gallery, and whence, as he 
spoke, issued the sound of a hautboy ; there is a 
flute playing there already. 

for a Midas, cried the white domino, to return 
to this leather-eared god the disgrace he received 
from him ! 

They now proceeded to the apartment which had 
been lately fitted up for refreshments, and which 
was so full of company that they entered it with 
difficulty. And here they were again joined by 
Minerva, who, taking Cecilia's hand, said. Lord, 
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bow glad I am you've got away from that frightful 
black mask! I can't conceive who he is; nobody 
can find out; it's monstrous odd, but he has not 
spoke a word all night, and he makes such, a shock- 
ing noise when people touch him, that I assure you 
it's enough to put one in a fright. 

And pray, cried the school-master, disguising his 
voice, how earnest thou to take the helmet of Mi- 
nerva for a fool's cap ? 

Lord, I have not, cried she innocently ; why the " 
whole dress is Minerva's ; dou't you see r 

My dear child, answered he, thou couldst as well 
with that little figure pass for a Goliah, as with that 
little wit for a Pallas. 

Their attention was new drawn from the goddess 
of wisdom to a mad Edgar, who so vehemently raja 
about the room casing out, Poor Tom's a-coid 1 
that, in a short time, he wa& obliged to take off 
his mask, from an effect, not very delicate, of tfre 
heat! 

Soon after, a gentleman desiring some lemonade, 
whose toga spoke the consular dignity, though hjs 
broken English betrayed a native of France, the 
school-master followed him, and, with reference the 
most profound, began to address him in Latin ; but, 
turning quick towards him, he gaily said, Momifi&y 
fai Lhwneur de representer Ciceron, le grana] Ciceron, 
pere de sa patrie ! mats quoufUAjai cet hanzifiur la^jp 

ne suis pa% pedant! rfton Dieu* Mfmmux, jt nc 

park que le. Frangoii dans la bonne compqgfiieJ And, 
politely bowing, he went on. 

Just then Cecilia, while looking about the room 
for Mrs. Harrel, felt herself suddenly pinched by the 
cheek, and hastily turning round, perceived again 
hex friend the, chimney-sweeper, who, laughing, 
cried, Only me! don't be frightened. Have some* 
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thing to tell you ; had do luck ! — got never a hus- 
band yet ! can't find one ! looked all over, too; sharp 
. as a needle. Not one to be had ! all catched up ! 

I am glad to hear it, sir, said Cecilia, somewhat 
vexed by observing the white domino attentively 
listening ; and I hope, therefore, you will give your- 
self no further trouble. 

Pretty duck ! cried he, chucking her under the 
chin; never mind, don't be cast down; get one at 
last. Leave it to me. Nothing under a plum ; won't 
take up with less. Good by, ducky, good by ! must 
go home now— begin to be nodding. 

And then, repeating his kind caresses, he walk- 
ed away. 

Do you think, then, said the white domino, more 
highly of Mr. Briggs for discernment and taste than 
of any body ? 

I hope not ! answered she, for low indeed should 
I then think of the rest of the world ! 

The commission with which he is charged, re- 
turned the domino, has then misled me ; I imagined 
discernment and taste might be necessary ingredi- 
ents for making such a choice as your approbation 
would sanctify ; but perhaps his skill in guarding 
against any fraud or deduction in the stipulation he 
mentioned, may be all that is requisite tor the ex- 
ecution of his trust. 

1 understand very well, said Cecilia, a little hurt, 
the severity of your meaning; and if Mr. Briggs 
had any commission but of his own suggestion, it 
would fill me with shame and confusion ; but as that 
is not the case, those, at least, are sensations which 
it cannot give me. 

My meaning, cried the domino, with some ear- 
nestness, should I express it seriously, would but 
prove to you the respect and admiration with which 
you have inspired me ; and if indeed, as Mr. Briggs 
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hinted, such a prize is to be purchased by riches, I 
know not, from what I have seen of its merit, any 
sum I should think adequate taits value. 

You are determined, I see, said Cecilia, smiling, 
to make most liberal amends for your asperity. 

A loud clack of tongues now interrupted their 
discourse ; and the domino, at the desire of Cecilia, 
for whom he had procured a seat, went forward to 
inquire what was the matter. But scarce had he 
given up his place a moment, before, to her great. 
mortification, it was occupied by the fiend. 

Again, but with the same determined silence he 
had hitherto preserved, he made signs of obedience 
and homage, and her perplexity to conjecture who 
he could be, or what were his motives for this per* 
secution, became the more urgent, as they seemed 
the less likely to be satisfied. But the fiend, who 
was no other than Mr. Monckton, had every instant 
less encouragement to make himself known : his 
plan had in nothing succeeded, and his provocation 
at its failure had caused him the bitterest disap* 
pointment ; he had intended, in the character of a 
tormentor, not only to pursue and hover aroun4 
her himself, but he had also hoped, in the same cj&a-» 
racter, to have kept at a distance all other admirers: 
but the violence with which he had over-acted hi§ 
part, by raising her disgust and the indignation of 
the company, rendered his views wholly abortive : 
while the consciousness of an extravagance for 
which, if discovered, he could assign no reason &o| 
liable to excite suspicions of his secret motives, re- 
duced him to guarding a painful and most irksome 
silence the whole evening. And Cecilia, to who*Q 
unsuspicious mind the idea of Mr. Moncktqn had 
never, occurred, added continually to the cruelty of 
his situation, by an undisguised aversion to his as- 
siduity, aa well as by a manifest preference to the 
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tttendance oftfce white domino. All, therefore, that 
his disappointed scheme now left in his power, was 
to watch her motions, listen to her discourse, and 
inflict occasionally upon others some part of the 
chagrin with which he was tormented himself. 

While they were in this situation, Harlequin, in 
consequence of being ridiculed by the Turk for 
want of agility, offered to jump over the new dessert 
table, and desired to have a little space cleared to give 
room for his motions. It was in vain the people who 
distributed the refreshments, and who were placed 
at the other side of the table, expostulated upon the 
danger of the experiment ; Morrice had a rage of 
enterprise untameable, and therefore, first taking a 
run, he attempted the leap. 

The consequence was such as might naturally be 
expected ; he could not accomplish his purpose, but, 
finding himself falling, imprudently caught hold of 
the lately-erected awning, and pulled it entirely 
upon his own head, and. with it the new-contrived 
lights, which in various forms were fixed to it, and 
which all came down together. 

The mischief and confusion occasioned by this 
exploit were very alarming, and almost dangerous ; 
those who were near the table suffered most by the 
crush, but splinters of the glass flew yet further; and 
as the room, which was small, had been only light- 
ed up by lamps hanging from the awning, it was now 
in total darkness, except close to the door, which 
was still illuminated from the adjoining apart- 
ments. 

The clamour of Harlequin, who was covered witfcv 
glass, -papier mach£, lamps, and oil, the screams of 
the ladies, the universal buzz of tongues, and the 
struggle between the frighted crowd which was in* 
closed to get out, and the curious crowd from the 
other apartments 4 to get in, occasioned a disturbance 
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and tumult equally noisy and confused. But the 
most serious sufferer was the unfortunate fiend, who 
being nearer the table than Cecilia, was so pressed 
upon by the numbers which poured from, it, that 
he found a separation unavoidable, and was unable, 
from the darkness and the throng, to discover whe- 
ther she was still in the same place, or had made 
her escape into another. 

She had, however, encountered the white domi- 
no, and, under his protection, was safely conveyed 
to a further part of the room, Her intention and 
de«ire were to quit it immediately, but at the re- 
monstrance of her conductor, she consented to re- 
main some time longer. The conflict at the door, 
said he, will quite overpower you. Stay here but 
a few minutes, and both parties will have struggled 
themselves tired, and you may then go without diffi- 
culty. Mean time, can you not, by this faint light, 
suppose me one of your guardians, Mr. Briggs, for 
example, or, if he is too old for me, Mr. Harrel, 
and intrust yourself to my care ? 

You seem wonderfully well acquainted with my 
guardians, said Cecilia ; I cannot imagine how you 
have had your intelligence. 

Nor can I, answered the domino, imagine how 
Mr. Briggs became so particularly your favourite 
as to be intrusted with powers to dispose of you. 

You are mistaken indeed : he is intrusted with no 
powers but such as his own fancy has suggested. . 

But how has Mr. Delvile offended you, that with 
him only you seem to have no commerce or conunu* 
ideation ? 

Mr. Delvile! repeated Cecilia, still more sur- 
prised, are you also acquainted with Mr. Delvile? 

He is certainly a man of fashion, continued the 
domino, and he is also a man of honour ; surely, 
then, he would be more pleasant for confidence and 
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consultation, than one whose only notion of happi- 
ness is money, whose only idea of excellence is ava* 
rice, and whose only conception of sense is distrust I 

Here a violent outcry again interrupted their 
conversation; but not till Cecilia had satisfied her 
doubts concerning the white domino, by conjec- 
turing he was Mr. Belfield, who might easily, at the 
house of Mr. Monckton, have gathered the little cir- 
cumstances of her situation to which he alluded, 
and whose size and figure exactly resembled those 
of her new acquaintance. 

The author of the former disturbance was now the 
occasion of the present : the fiend, having vainly 
traversed the room in search of Cecilia, stumbled 
accidentally upon Harlequin, before he was freed 
from the reticles of his own mischief; and unable to 
resist the temptation of opportunity, and the im- 
pulse of revenge, he gave vent to the wrath so often 
excited by the blunders, forwardness, and tricks of 
Morrice, and inflicted upon him, with his own 
wooden sword, which he seized for that purpose, a 
chastisement the most serious and severe. 

Poor Harlequin, unable to imagine any reason for 
this violent attack, and already cut by the glass, 
add bruised by the fall, spared not his lungs in ma- 
king known his. disapprobation of such treatment : 
but the fiend, regardless either of his complaints or 
his resistance, forbore not to belabour him till com- 
pelled by the entrance of people with lights. And 
then, after artfully playing sundry anticks under 
pretence of still supporting his character, with a 
motion too sudden for prevention, and too rapid for 
pursuit, he escaped out of the room, and, hurrying 
down stairs, threw himself into a hackney chair, 
which conveyed him to a place where he privately 
changed his dress before he returned home; bitterly 
repenting the experiment he had made, and con-. 

VOL* xx. o 
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scious too late, that, had he appeared in a charac- 
ter he raiglit have avowed, he could, without im- 
propriety, have attended Cecilia the whole even- 
ing. But such is deservedly the frequent fate of 
cunning, which, while it plots surprise and detec- 
tion of others, commonly overshoots its mark, and 
ends in its own disgrace. 

The introduction of the lights now making ma- 
nifest the confusion which the frolic of Harlequin 
had occasioned, he was seized with such a dread of 
the resentment of Mr. Harrel, that, forgetting blows, 
bruises, and wounds, not one of which were so 
frightful to him as reproof, he made the last exhibi- 
tion of his agility by an abrupt and hasty retreat. 

He had, however, no reason for apprehension, 
since in every thing that regarded expense Mr* 
Harrel had no feeling, and his lady had no thought. 
..The rooms now began to empty very fast, but, 
among the few masks yet remaining, Cecilia again 
perceived Don Quixote ; and while, in conjunction 
with the white domino, she was allowing him the 
praise of having supported his character with more 
uniform propriety than any other person in the as- 
sembly, she observed him taking off his mask for 
the convenience of drinking some lemonade, and, 
looking in his face, found he was no other than 
Mr. Belneld! Much astonished, and more than ever 
perplexed, she again returned to the white domino, 
who, seeing in her countenance a surprise of which 
he knew not theTeason, said, half laughing, You 
think, perhaps, I shall never be gone ? And indeed^ 
I am almost of the same opinion : but what can I 
do ? instead of growing weary by the length of nay 
stay, my reluctance to shorten it increases with 
its duration ; and all the methods I take, whether 
by speaking to you or looking at you, with a view 
to be satiated, only double my eagerness for looking 
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and listening again ! I must go, however ; and if I 
am happy, I may perhaps meet with you again,— 
though, if I am wise, I snail never seek you more ! 

And then, with the last 3tragglers that reluctantly 
disappeared; he made his exit; leaving Cecilia great- 
ly pleased with his conversation and his manners, 
but extremely perplexed to account for his know- 
ledge of her affairs and situation. 

The school-master had already been gone some 
time. 

She was now earnestly pressed by the Harrels 
and Sir Robert, who still remained, to send to a 
warehouse for a dress, and accompany them to the 
Pantheon ; but though she was not without some 
inclination to comply, in the hope of further pro- 
longing the entertainment of an evening from which 
she had received much pleasure, she disliked the 
attendance of the baronet, and felt averse to grant 
any request that he could make, and therefore she 
begged they would excuse her ; and having waited 
to, see their dresses, which were very superb, she 
retired to her own apartment. 

A great variety of conjecture upon all that had 
passed, now, and till the moment that she sunk to 
rest, occupied her mind ; the extraordinary perse- 
cution of the fiend excited at once her curiosity and 
amazement, while the knowledge of her affairs shown 
by the white domino surprised her not less, and in* 
terested her more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AN AFFRAY. 



The next morning, during breakfast, Cecilia was 
informed that a gentleman desired to speak with 
her. She begged permission of Mrs. Harre) to have 
him asked up stairs; and was not a little surprised 
when he proved to be the same old gentleman whose 
singular exclamations had so much struck her at 
Mr. Monckton's, and at the rehearsal of Artaserse. 

Abruptly and with a stem aspect advancing to 
her, You are rich, he cried; are you therefore worth- 
less? 

I hope not! answered she, in some consternation; 
while Mrs. Harrel, believing his intention was to rob 
them, ran precipitately to the bell, which she rang 
without ceasing till two or three servants hastened 
into the room : by which time being less alarmed, 
she only made signs for them to stay, and stood 
quietly herself to wait what would follow. 

The old man, without attending to her, continu- 
ed his dialogue with Cecilia. 

Know you, then, he said, a blameless use of 
riches ? such a use as not only in the broad glare 
of day shall shine resplendent, but in the darkness 
of midnight and stillness of repose shall give you 
reflections unimbittered, and slumbers unbroken? 
tell me, know you this use ? 

Not so well, perhaps, answered she, as I ought; 
but I am very willing to learn better. 

Begin, then, while yet youth and inexperience, 
new to the callousness of power and affluence, leave 
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something good to work upon : yesterday you saw 
the extravagance of luxury and folly ; to-day look 
deeper, and see and learn to pity the misery of dis- 
ease and penury. 

He then put into her hand a paper, which con- 
tained a most affecting account of the misery to 
which a poor and wretched family had been reduced 
by sickness, and various other misfortunes. 

Cecilia, open as day to melting charity, having 
hastily perused it, took out her purse, and offering 
to him three guineas, said, You must direct me, Sir. 
what to give, if this is insufficient. 

Hast thou so much heart? cried he, with emotion ; 
and has fortune, though it has cursed thee with the 
temptation of prosperity, not yet rooted from thy 
mind its native benevolence ? I return in part thy 
liberal contribution; this, taking one guinea, doubles 
my expectations ; I will not, by making thy charity 
distress thee, accelerate the fatal hour of hardness 
and degeneracy. 

He was then going ; but Cecilia, following him. 
said, No, take it all ! Who should assist the poor if 
I will not ? Rich, without connexions ; powerful, 
without wants ; upon whom have they any claim if 
not upon me ? 

True, cried he; receiving the rest, and wise as 
true, pive, therefore, whilst yet thou hast the heart 
to give, and make, in thy days of innocence and 
kindness, some interest with Heaven and the poor! 

And then he disappeared. 

Why, my dear, eried Mrs. Harrel, what could in- 
duce you to give the man so much money ? Don't 
you see he is crazy ? I dare say he would have been 
just as well contented with sixpence. 

I know not what he is, said Cecilia, but his man- 
ners are not more singular than his sentiments are 
aflfefting: and if he is actuated by charity to raise 
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subscriptions for the indigent, he can surely apply 
to no one who ought so readily to Contribute as my- 
self. 

Mr. Harrel then came in, and his lady most ea- 
gerly told him the transaction. 

Scandalous ! he exclaimed ; why this is no bet- 
ter than being a house-breaker ! Pray give orders 
never to admit him again. Three guineas ! I never 
heard so imprudent a thing in my life ! Indeed, 
Miss Beverley, you must be more discreet in fu- 
ture, you will else be ruined before you know where 
you are. 

Thus it is, said Cecilia, half-smiling, that we can 
all lecture one another! to-day you recommend 
economy to me ; yesterday I with difficulty forbore 
recommending it to you. 

Nay, answered he, that was quite another matter ; 
expense incurred in the common way of a man's 
living is quite another thing to an extortion of this 
sort. 

It is another thing, indeed, said she, but I know 
pot that it is therefore a better. 

Mr. Harrel made no answer : and Cecilia, privately 
moralizing upon the different estimates of expense 
and economy made by the dissipated and the cha- 
ritable, soon retired to her own apartment, deter- 
mined firmly to adhere to her lately adopted plar, 
and hoping, by the assistance of her new and very 
singular monitor, to extend her practice of doing 
good, by enlarging her knowledge of distress.' 

Objects are, however, never wanting for the ex- 
ercise of benevolence ; report soon published her 
liberality, and those who wished to believe it, failed 
not to inquire into its truth. She was soon at the 
head of a little band of pensioners, and, never satis- 
fied with the generosity of her donations, found m 
a very short time, that ttye common allowance of her 
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guardians was scarce adequate to the calls of her 
munificence. 

And thus, in acts of goodness and charity, passed 
undisturbed another week of the life of Cecilia : but 
when the fervour of self- approbation lost its novelty, 
the pleasure with which her new plan was begun 
first subsided into tranquillity, and then sunk into 
languor. To a heart formed for friendship and af- 
fection, the charms of solitude are very short-lived ; 
and though she had sickened of the turbulence of 
perpetual company, she now wearied of passing all 
her time by herself, and sighed for the comfort of 
society, and the relief of communication. But she 
saw with astonishment the difficulty with which this 
was to be obtained : the endless succession of diver- 
sions, the continual rotation of assemblies; the nu- 
merousness of splendid engagements, of which while 
every one complained, every one was proud toboast, 
so effectually impeded private meetings and friendly 
intercourse, that, whichever way she turned herself, 
all commerce seemed impracticable, but such as 
either led to dissipation, or accidentally flowed from 
it. 

Yet finding the error into which her ardour of re- 
formation had hurried her, and that a rigid seclusion 
from company was productive of a lassitude as little 
favourable to active virtue as dissipation itself, she 
resolved to soften her plan, and by mingling amuse* 
inent with benevolence, to try, at least, to approach 
that golden mean, which, like the philosopher's 
stone, always eludes our grasp, yet always invites 
our wishes. 

For this purpose she desired to attend Mrs. Har- 
rel to the next opera that should be represented. 

The following Saturday, therefore, she accom- 
panied that lady and Mrs. Mean to the Haymarket^ 
escorted by Mr. Arnott, 
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They were very late; the opera was begun, and 
even in the lobby the crowd was so great that their 
passage was obstructed, Here they were presently 
accosted by Miss Larolles, who, running up to Ce- 
cilia, and taking her hand, said, Lord, yon can't con- 
ceive how glad I am to see you! why, my dear crea- 
ture, where have you hid yourself these twenty ages ? 
You are quite in luck in coming to-night, I assure 
you ; it's the best opera we have had this season : 
there's such a monstrous crowd there's no stirring. 
We shan't get in this half hour. The coffee-room 
is quite full; only come and see; is it not de- 
lightful? 

This intimation was sufficient for Mrs. Harrel, 
whose love of the opera was merely a love of com- 
pany, fashion, and show; and therefore to the 
coffee-room she readily led the way. 

And here Cecilia found rather the appearance of 
a brilliant assembly of ladies and gentlemen, col- 
lected merely to see and to entertain one another, 
than of distinct and casual parties mixing solely 
from necessity, and waiting only for room to enter 
a theatre. 

The first person that addressed them was Captain 
Aresby, who, with his usual delicate languishment, 
smiled upon Cecilia, and softly whisperings How di- 
vinely you look to-night! proceeded to pay his com- 
pliments to some other ladies. 

Do pray now, cried Miss Larolles, observe Mr. 
Meadows ! only just see where he has fixed himself! 
in the very best place in the room, and keeping the 
fire from every body ! I do assure you that's always 
his way, and it's monstrous provoking, for if one's 
ever so cold, he lollops so, that one's quite starved I 
But you must know there's another tiling he does, 
that is quite as bad, for if he gets a seat, he never 
offers to move, if he sees one sinking with fatigue. 
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And besides, if one is waiting for one's carriage two 
hours together, he makes it a rule never to stir a 
step to see for it. Only think how monstrous ! 

These are heavy complaints, indeed, said Cecilia, 
looking at him attentively ; I should have expected 
from his appearance a very different account of his 
gallantry, for he seems dressed with more studied 
elegance than any body here. 

yes, cried Miss Larolles, he is the sweetest 
dresser in the world : he has the most delightful 
taste you can conceive, nobody has half so good a 
fancy. I assure you it's a great thing to be spoke 
to by him : we are all of us quite angry when he 
won't take any notice of us. 

Is your anger, said Cecilia, laughing, in honour 
of himself or of his coat ? 

Why, Lord, don't you know all this time that he 
is an ennuye ? 

1 know, at least, answered Cecilia, that he would 
soon make one of me. 

O, but one is never affronted with an ennuye, if 
he is ever so provoking, because one always knows 
what it means. 

Is he agreeable? 

Why, to tell you the truth, — but pray now don't 
mention it,— I think him most excessive disagree- 
able ! He yawns in one's face every time one looks 
at him. - 1 assure you sometimes I expect to see him 
fall fast asleep while I am talking to'hSm, for he is 
bo immensely absent he don't hear one Jialf that one 
says ; only conceive how horrid ! ' 

But why, then, do you encourage aim ? why do 
you take any notice of him ? i^ 

O, every body does, I assure you, elsvrl would not 
for the world ; but he is so courted you have no 
idea. However, of all things let me advise you never 
to dance with him; I did once myself, and \ declare 
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I was quite distressed to death the whole time, for 
he was taken with such a fit of absence he knew no- 
thing he was about, sometimes skipping and jump- 
ing with all the violence in the world, just as if he 
only danced for exercise, and sometimes standing 
quite still, or lolling against the wainscot and ga- 
ping, and taking no more notice of me than if he 
had never seen me in his life ! 

The Captain now, again advancing to Cecilia, 
said, So you would not do us the honour to try the 
masquerade at the Pantheon ? however, I hear you 
had a very brilliant spectacle at Mr. Harrel's. I 
was quite au desespoir that I could not have the ho- 
nour of sliding in ; I did mon possible, but it was 
quite beyond me. 

Cecilia now, growing very impatient to hear the 
opera, begged to know if they might not make a 
trial to get into the pit ? 

I fear, said the Captain, smiling as they passed 
him, without offering any assistance, you will find 
it extreme petrifying ; for my part, I confess I am 
not upon the principle of crowding. 

The ladies, however, accompanied by Mr. Arnott, 
made the attempt, and soon found, according to the 
custom of report, that the difficulty, for the pleasure 
of talking of it, had been considerably exaggerated. 
They were separated indeed, but their accommoda- 
tion was tolerably good. 

C> f much vexed to find the first act of the 

operv . 4 over ; but she was soon still more dis- 
satisfiV •£? n she discovered that she had no chance 
of hearh^ v « little which remained : the place she 
had happe*. A to find vacant was next to a party of 
young ladiej* who were so earnestly- engaged in 
their own discourse, that they listened not to a note 
of the opera, and were so infinitely diverted with 
their own witticisms, that their tittering and loqua- 
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city allowed no one in their vicinity to hear better 
than themselves. Cecilia tried in vain to confine 
her attention to the singers, she was distant from 
the stage, and to them she was near, and her fruit- 
less attempts all ended in chagrin and impatience. 

At length she resolved to make an effort for en- 
tertainment in another way, and since the expecta- 
tions which brought her to the opera were destroy* 
ed, to try, by listening to her fair neighbours, whe- 
ther those who occasioned her disappointment could 
make her any amends. 

For this purpose she turned to them wholly ; yet 
was at first in no little perplexity to understand what 
was going forward, since so universal was the eager- 
ness for talking, and so insurmountable the antipa- 
thy to listening, that every one seemed to have her 
wishes bounded by a continual utterance of words, 
without waiting for any answer, or scarce even de- 
siring to be heard. 

But when somewhat more used to their dialect 
and manner, she began to comprehend their dis- 
course, wretchedly indeed did it supply to her the 
loss of the opera. She heard nothing but descrip- 
tions of trimmings, and .complaints of hair-dressers, 
hints of conquest that teemed with vanity, and his- 
tories of engagements which were inflated with ex- 
ultation. 

At the end of the act, by the crowding forward of 
the gentlemen to see the dance, Mrs. Harrel had an 
opportunity of making room for her by herself, and 
she had then some reason to expect hearing the rest 
of the opera in peace ; for the company before her, 
consisting entirely of young men, seemed, even du- 
ring the dance, fearful of speaking, lest their atten- 
tion should be drawn for a moment from the stage. 

But, to her infinite surprise, no sooner was the 
second -act begun, than their attention ended ! tjie^ 
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turned from the performers to each other, and en- 
tered into a whispering, but gay conversation, which , 
though not loud enough to disturb the audience m 
general, kept in the ears of their neighbours a buz- 
zing which interrupted all pleasure from the repre- 
sentation. Of this effect of their gaiety it seemed 
uncertain whether they were conscious, but very evi- 
dent that they were careless. 

The desperate resource which she had tried during 
the first act, of seeking entertainment from the very 
conversation which prevented her enjoying it, was 
not now even in her power: for these gentlemen, 
though as negligent as the young ladies had been 
whom they disturbed, were much more cautious 
whom they instructed: their language was ambigu- 
ous, and their terms, to Cecilia, were unintelli- 
gible : their subjects, indeed, required some discre- 
tion, being nothing less than a ludicrous calcula- 
tion of the age and duration of jointured widows, 
and of the chances and expectations of unmarried 
young ladies. 

But what more even than their talking provoked 
her, was finding that the moment the act was over, 
when sha cared not if their vociferation had been 
incessant, one 'of them called out, Come, be quiet, 
the dance is begun ; and then they were again all 
silent attention! 

In the third act, however, she was more fortu- 
nate ; the gentlemen again changed their places, 
and they were succeeded by others, who came to 
the opera not to hear themselves but the perform- 
ers : and as soon as she was permitted to listen, the 
voice of Pacchierotti took from her all desire to hear 
any thing but itself. 

During the last dance she was discovered by Sir 
.Robert Floyer, who, sauntering ^own fop's alley, 
stationed himself by her side, and whenever thejigu- 
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runte relieved the principal dancers, turned hfe eyes 
from the stage to her face, as better worth his no- 
tice, and equally destined for his amusement. 

Mr. Monckton too, who for some time had seen 
and watched her, now approached ; he had observed 
with much satisfaction that her whole mind had been 
intent upon the performance, yet still the familiarity 
of Sir Robert Rover's admiration disturbed and per- 
plexed him ; he determined, therefore, to make ah 
effort to satisfy his doubts by examining into his in- 
tentions ; and, taking him apart, before the dance 
was quite over, Well, he said, who is so handsome 
here as Han-el's ward ? 

Yes, answered he, calmly, she is handsome, but I 
don't like her expression. 

No ? why, what is the fault of it ? 

Proud, cursed proud. It is not the sort of woman 
I like. If one says a civil thing to her, she only 
wishes one at the devil for one's pains. 

O, you have tried her, then, have you? why 
you are not, in general, much given to say civil 

things. 

Yes, you know I said something of that sort to 
her once about Juliet, at the rehearsal. Were not 

you by? 

What then, was that all ? and did you imagine one 
compliment would do your business with her ? 

O, hang it, who ever dreams of complimenting 
the women now? that's all at an end. 

You won't find she thinks so, though ; for, as you 
well say, her pride is insufferable ; and I, who have 
long known her, can assure you it does not diminish 

upon intimacy. 

Perhaps not— but there's very pretty picking in 
three thousand pounds per annum ! one would not 
think much of a little incumbrance upon such an 
estate. 

vox. XL. * 
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Are you quite sure the estate is considerable? Re* 
port is mightily given to magnify. 

O, I have pretty good intelligence: though, after 
all, I don't know but I may be off; she'll take a con- 
founded deal of time and trouble. 

Monckton, too much a' man of interest and of the 
world to cherish that delicacy which covets universal 
admiration for the object of its fondness, then art- 
fully enlarged upon the obstacles he already appre* 
bended, and insinuated such others as he believed 
would be most likely to intimidate him. But his 
subtlety was lost upon the impenetrable baronet, 
who possessed that hard insensibility which obsti- 
nately pursues its own course, deaf to what is said, 
and indifferent to what is thought. 

Meanwhile the ladies were now making way to 
the coffee-rootai, though very slowly on account of 
the crowd ; and just as they got near the lobby, 
Cecilia perceived Mr. Belfield, who, immediately ma- 
king himself known to her, was offering his service 
to hand her out of the pit, when Sir Robert Floyer, 
not seeing or not heeding him, pressed forward, and 
said, Will you let me have the honour, Miss Bever- 
ley, of taking care of you ? 

Cecilia, to whom he grew daily more disagreea- 
ble, coldly declined his Assistance, while she readily 
accepted that which had first been offered her by 
Mr. Belfield. 

The haughty baronet, extremely nettled, forced 
his way on, and rudely stalking up to Mr. Belfield, 
motioned with his hand for room to pass him, and 
said, Make way, Sir! 

Make way for me, Sir! cried Belfield, opposing 
him with one hand, while with the other he held 
Cecilia. 

You, Sir! end who are you, Sir? demanded the 
baronet disdainfully. 
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Of that, Sir, I shall give vou an account whenever 
you please, answered Belfield, with equal scorn. 
'What the devil do you mean, Sir? 

Nothing very difficult to be understood, replied 
Belfield, and attempted to draw on Cecilia, who, 
much alarmed, was shrinking back. 

Sir Robert then, swelling with rage, reproachfully 
turned to her and said, Will you suffer such an im- 
pertinent fellow as that, Miss Beverley, to have the 
honour of taking your hand ? 

Belfield, with great indignation, demanded what 
he meant by the term impertinent fellow ; and Sir 
Robert yet more insolently repeated it. Cecilia, ex- 
tremely shocked, earnestly besought them both to 
be quiet ; but Belfield, at the repetition of this in- 
sult, hastily let go her hand, and put his own upon 
his sword, while Sir Robert, taking advantage of 
his situation, in being a step higher than his anta- 
gonist, fiercely pushed him back, and descended into 
the lobby. 

Belfield, enraged beyond endurance, instantly 
drew his sword, and Sir Robert was preparing to 
follow his example, when Cecilia, in an agony of 
fright, called out, Good Heaven ! will nobody in- 
terfere ? And then a young man, forcing his way 
through the crowd, exclaimed, For shame, for 
shame, gentlemen! is this a place for such vio- 
lence ? 

Belfield, endeavouring to recover himself, put up 
his sword, and though in a voice half choked with' 
passion, said, I thank you, Sir ! I was off my guard. 
1 beg pardon of the whole company. 

Then, walking up to Sir Robert, he put into his 
hand a card with his name and direction, saying, 
With you, Sir, I shall be happy to settle what apo- 
logies are necessary at your first leisure ; and hur- 
ried away. 

p2 
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Sir Robert, exclaiming aloud that he should soon 
teach him to whom he had been so impertinent, was 
immediately going to follow him, when the affright- 
ed Cecilia again called out aloud, Oh stop him !— 
good God! will nobody stop him? 

The rapidity with which this angry scene had 
passed had filled her with amazement, and the evi- 
dent resentment of the baronet upon her refusing 
his assistance, gave her an immediate consciousness 
that she was herself the real cause of the quarrel ; 
while the manner in which he was preparing to fol- 
low Mr. Bel Held, convinced her of the desperate 
^scene which was likely to succeed ; fear, therefore, 
overcoming every other feeling, forced from her 
this exclamation before she knew what she' said. 
. The moment she had spoken, the young man who 
had already interposed again rushed forward, and 
seizing Sir Robert by the arm, warmly remonstrated 
against the violence of his proceedings, and, being 
presently seconded by other gentlemen, almost com- 
pelled him to give up his design. 

Then, hastening to Cecilia, Be not alarmed, Ma- 
dam, he cried, all is over, and every body is safe. 

Cecilia, finding herself thus addressed by a gen- 
tleman she had never before seen, felt extremely 
ashamed of having rendered her interest in the de- 
bate so apparent; she curtsied to him in some con- 
fusion, and taking hold of Mrs. Harrel's arm, 
hqrried her back into the pit, in order to quit a 
crowd, of which she now found herself the principal 
object. 

Curiosity, however, was universally excited, and 
her retreat served but to inflame it : some of the 
ladies, and most of the gentlemen, upon various 
pretences, returned into the pit merely to look at 
her, and in a few minutes the report was current 
that the young lady who had been the occasion of 
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the quarrel, was dying with love for Sir Robert 
Floyer. 

Mr. Monckton, who had kept by her side during 
the whole affair, felt thunder-struck by the emotion 
she had shown ; Mr. Arnott too, who had never 
quitted her, wished himself exposed to the same 
danger as Sir Robert, so that he might be honoured 
with the same concern : but they were both too 
much the dupes of their own apprehensions and jea- 
lousy, to perceive that what they instantly imputed 
to fondness, proceeded simply from general huma- 
nity, accidentally united with the consciousness of 
being accessary to the quarrel. 

The young stranger, who had officiated as media- 
tor between the disputants, in a few moments fol- 
lowed her with a class of water, which he had 
brought from the coffee-room, begging her to drink 
it and compose herself. 

Cecilia, though she declined his civility with more 
vexation than gratitude, perceived, as she raised her 
eyes to thank him,' that her new friend was a young 
man very strikingly elegant in his address and ap- 
pearance. 

Miss Larolles next, who, with her party, came back 
into the pit, ran up to Cecilia, crying, O my dear 
creature, what a monstrous shocking thing! You've 
no idea how 1 am frightened : do you know I hap- 
pened to be quite at the further end of the coffee- 
room when it began, and I could not get out to see 
what was the matter for ten ages ; only conceive 
what a situation ! 

Would your fright, then, have been less, said Ce- 
cilia, had you been nearer the danger ? 

O Lord, no, for when I came within sight I was 
fifty times worse ! I gave such a monstrous scream, 
that it quite made Mr. Meadows start. I dare say 
he'll tell me o: it these hundred years: but really 

p3 
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when I saw them draw their swords, I thought I 
should have died; I was so amazingly surprised 
• you've no notion. 

Here she was interrupted by the re-appearance of 
the active stranger, who again advancing to Cecilia, 
said, I am in doubt whether the efforts I make to 
revive will please or irritate you, but though y6u 
rejected the last cordial I ventured to present you, 
perhaps you will look with a more favourable eye 
towards that of which I am now the herald. 

Cecilia then casting her eyes around, saw that he 
was followed by Sir Robert Floyer. Full of displea- 
sure both at this introduction and at his presence, 
she turned hastily to Mr. Arnott, and entreated him 
to inquire if the carriage was ready. 

Sir Robert, looking at her with all the exultation 
of new- raised vanity, said, with more softness than 
he had ever before addressed her, Have you been 
frightened ? 

Every body, I believe, was frightened, answered 
Cecilia, with an air of dignity intended to check his 
rising expectations. 

There was no sort of cause, answered he : the 
fellow did not know whom he spoke to, that was 
all. 

Lord, Sir Robert, cried Miss Larolles, how could 
you be so shocking as to draw your sword ? you 
can't conceive how horrid it looked. 

Why I did not draw my sword, cried he, I only 
had my hand on the hilt. 

Lord, did not you indeed ? well, every body said 
you did, and I'm sure I thought I saw five-and- 
twenty swords all at once. I thought one of you 
would be killed every moment. It was horrid dis- 
agreeable, I assure you. 

Sir Robert was now called away by some gentle- 
men ; and Mr. Monckton, earnest to be better in- 
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formed of Cecilia's real sentiments, said, with affect- 
ed concern, At present this matter is merely ridicu- 
lous ; I am sorry to think in how short a time it 
may become more important. 

Surely, cried Cecilia, with quickness, some of their 
friends will interfere! surely upon so trifling a sub- 
ject they will not be so mad, so inexcusable, as to 
proceed to more serious resentment ! 

Whichever of them, said the stranger, is most 
honoured by this anxiety, will be- mad indeed to risk 
a life so valued ! 

Cannot you, Mr. Monckton, continued Cecilia, 
too much alarmed to regard this insinuation, speak 
with Mr. Belfield ? You are acquainted with him, I 
know : is it impossible you can follow him ? 

I will with pleasure do whatever you wish ; but 
still if Sir Robert 

O, as to Sir Robert, Mr. Harrel, I am very sure, 
will undertake him ; I will try to see him to-night 
myself, and entreat him to exert all his influence. 

Ah, Madam, cried the stranger archly, and lower- 
ing his voice, those French beads and Bristol stones 
have not, I find, shone in vain ! 

At these words Cecilia recognised her white do- 
mino acquaintance at the masquerade ; she had be- 
fore recollected his voice, but was too much per- 
turbed to consider where or when she had heard it. 

If Mr. Briggs, continued he, does not speedily 
come forth with his plum friend, before the glitter- 
ing of swords and spears is joined to that of jewels, 
the glare will be so resplendent, that he will fear 
to come within the influence of its rays. Though, 
perhaps, he may only think the stronger the light, 
the better he shall see to count his guineas ; for as 

— — in ten thousand pounds 
Ten thousand charms are centred, 
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in a hundred thousand the charms may have such 
magic power, that he may defy the united efforts of 
tinsel and knight-errantry to deliver you from the 
golden spell. 

Here the Captain, advancing to Cecilia, said, I 
have been looking for you in vain par tout y but the 
crowd has been so accablunt I was almost reduced 
to despair* Give me leave to hope you are now re- 
covered from the horreur of this little fracas ? 

Mr. Arnott then brought intelligence that the 
carriage was ready. Cecilia, glad to be gone, in- 
stantly hastened to it ; and, as she was conducted 
by Mr. Monckton, most earnestly entreated him to 
take an active part, in endeavouring to prevent the 
fatal consequences with which the quarrel seemed 
likely to terminate. 



CHAPTER V. 

A FASHIONABLE FRIEND. 

As soon as they returned home, Cecilia begged 
Mrs. Harrel not to lose a moment before she tried 
to acquaint Mr. Harrel with the state of the affair. 
But that lady was too helpless to know in what man- 
ner to set about it; she could not tell where he was, 
she could not conjecture where he might be. 

Cecilia then rang for his own man, and, upon in- 
quiry, heard that he was, in all probability, at 
Brookes's, in St. James's Street. 

She then begged Mrs. Harrel would write to him. 

Mrs. Harrel knew not what to say. 

Cecilia, therefore, equally quick in forming and 
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executing her designs, wrote to him herself, and en- 
treated that, without losing an instant, he would 
find out his friend Sir Robert Floyer, and endeavour 
to effect an accommodation between him and Mr, 
Belfield, with whom he had a dispute at the opera- 
house. 

The man soon returned with an answer that Mr. 
Harrel would not fail to obey her commands. 

She determined to sit up till he came home, in 
order to learn the event of the negotiation. She 
considered herself as the efficient cause of the quar- 
rel, yet scarce knew how or in what to blame her- 
self; the behaviour of Sir Robert had always been' 
offensive to her ; she disliked his manners, and de- 
tested his boldness; and she had already shown her 
intention to accept the assistance of Mr. Belfield,' 
before he had followed her with an offer of his own. 
She was uncertain, indeed, whether he had remark- 
ed what had passed ; but she had reason to think 
that, so circumstanced, to have changed her pur- 
pose would have been construed into an encourage- 
ment that might have authorized 'his future pre* 
sumption of her favour. All she could find to regret, 
with regard to herself, was, wanting the presence 
of mind to have refused the civilities of both. 

Mrs. Harrel, though really sorry at the state of the 
affair, regarded herself as so entirely unconcerned 
in it, that, easily wearied when out of company, she 
soon grew sleepy, and retired to her own room. 

The anxious Cecilia, hoping every instant the re-» 
turn of Mr, Harrel, sat up by herself: but it was 
not till near four o'clock in the morning tha*t he 
made his appearance. 

Well, Sir, cried she, the moment she saw him, 
I fear by your coming home so late you have had 
much trouble, but I hope it has been successful ? 

Great, however, was her mortification, when he 
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answered that he had not even seen the baronet, 
having been engaged himself in so particular a 
manner, that he could not possibly break from his 
party till past three o'clock, at which time he drove 
to the house of Sir Robert, but heard that he was 
not yet come home. 

Cecilia, though much disgusted by such a speci- 
men of insensibility towards a man whom he pre* 
tended to call his friend, would not leave him till 
he had promised to arise as soon as it was light, and 
make an effort to recover the time lost. 

She was now no longer surprised, either at the 
debts of Mr. Harrel, or at his particular occasions for 
money. She was convinced he spent half the night 
in gaming, and the consequences, however dreadful, 
were but natural/ That Sir Robert Floyer also did 
the same, was a matter of much less importance to 
her ; but that the life of any man should, through 
her means, be endangered, disturbed her inex- 
pressibly. 

She went, however, to bed, but arose again at 
six o'clock, and dressed herself by candle light. In 
an hour's time she sent to inquire if Mr. Harrel was 
stirring, and, hearing he was asleep, gave orders to 
have him called. Yet he did not rise till eight 
o'clock, nor could all her messages or expostulations 
drive him out of the house till nine. 

He was scarcely gone before Mr. Monckton ar- 
rived, who now, for the first time, had the satisfac- 
tion of finding her alone. 

You are very good for coming so early, cried she; 
have you seen Mr. Belfield ? Have you had any con- 
versation with hkn ? 

Alarmed at her eagerness, and still more at see- 
ing by her looks the sleepless night she had passed, 
he made at first no reply ; and when, with increas- 
ing impatience, she repeated her question, he only 
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said, Has Belfiefd ever visited you since he bad the 
honour of meeting you at my house ? 

No, never. 

Have you seen him often in public ? 

No, I have never seen him at all but the evening 
Mrs. Harrel received masks, and last night at the 
opera. 

Is it then for the safety of Sir Robert you are so 
extremely anxious ? 

It is for the safety of both : the cause of their 
quarrel was so trifling, that I cannot bear to think 
its consequences should be serious. 

But do you not wish better to one of them than 
to the other? 

As a matter of justice I do, but not from any 
partiality: Sir Robert was undoubtedly the aggres- 
sor, and Mr. Belfield, though at first too fiery, was 
certainly ill used. 

The candour of this speech recovered Mr, Monck- 
ton from his apprehensions ; and, carefully observ- 
ing her looks while he spoke, he gave her the fol- 
lowing account : 

That he had hastened to Belfield's lodgings the 
moment he had left the opera-house, and, after re- 
peated denials, absolutely forced himself into his 
room, where he was quite alone, and in much agi- 
tation ; he conversed with him more than an hour 
upon the subject of the quarrel, but found he so 
warmly resented the personal insult given him by 
Sir Robert, that no remonstrance had any effect in 
making him alter his resolution of demanding sa- 
tisfaction. 

And could you bring him -to consent to no com- 
promise before you left him ? cried Cecilia, 

No; for before I got to him— the challenge had 
been sent* 
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The challenge ! good Heaven ! — and do you know 
the event ? 

I called again this morning at his lodgings, but 
he was not returned home. 

And was it impossible tp follow him ? Were there 
no means to* discover whither he was gone? 

None : to elude all pursuit, he went out before 
. any body in the house was stirring, and took his ser- 
vant with him. 

Have you then been to Sir Robert ? 

I have been to Cavendish square, but there, it 

seems, he has not appeared all night ; I traced him, 

, through his servants, from the opera to a gaming* 

house, where I found he had amused himself till this 

morning. 

The uneasiness of Cecilia now increased every 
moment; and Mr. Monckton, seeing he had no 
other chance of satisfying her, offered his service to 
go again in search of both the gentlemen, and en- 
deavour to bring her better information. She ac- 
cepted the proposal with gratitude, and he departed. 

Soon after, she was joined by Mr* Arnott, who, 
though seized with all the horrors of jealousy at 
. sight of her apprehensions, was so desirous to relieve 
them, that, without even making any merit of obli- 
ging her, he almost instantly set out upon the same 
errand that employed Mr. Monckton, and deter- 
. mined not to mention his design till he found whe- 
ther it would enable him to-bring her good tidings. 

He was scarce gone when she was told that Mr. 
Del vile begged to have the honour of speaking to her. 
Surprised at this condescension, she desired he might 
immediately be admitted ; but much was her sur- 
prise augmented, when instead of seeing her osten- 
tatious guardian, she again beheld her masquerade 
friend, the white domino. 
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He entreated her pardon for an intrusion neither 
authorized by acquaintance nor by business, though 
somewhat, he hoped, palliated, by his near connex- 
ion with one who was privileged to take an interest 
in her affairs : and then, hastening to the motives 
which had occasioned his visit, When I had the ho- 
nour, he said, of seeing you last night at the opera- 
house, the dispute which had just happened between 
two gentlemen, seemed to give you an uneasiness 
which could not but be painful to all who observed 
it, and as, among that number, I was not the least 
moved, you will forgive, I hope, ray eagerness to be 
the first to bring you intelligence that nothing fatal 
has happened, or is likely to happen. 

You do me, Sir, said Cecilia, much honour ; and, 
indeed, you relieve me from a suspense extremely 
disagreeable. The accommodation, I suppose, was 
brought about this morning ? 

I find, answered he, smiling, you now expect 
too much ; but hope is never so elastic as when it 
springs from the ruins of terror. 

What, then, is the matter ? Are they, at last, not 
safe? 

Yes, perfectly safe ; but I cannot tell you they 
have never been in danger. 

Well, if it is now over, I am contented : but you 
will very much oblige me, Sir, if you will inform me 
what has passed. 

. You oblige me, Madam, by the honour of your 
commands. I saw but too much reason to appre- 
hend that measures the most violent would follow 
the affray of last night ; yet as I found that the 
quarrel had been accidental, and the offence unpre- 
meditated, I thought it not absolutely impossible 
that an expeditious mediation might effect a com- 
promise ; at least, it was worth trying : for though 
wrath slowly kindled or long nourished is sullen and 
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untractable, the sudden anger that has not had time 
to impress the mind with a deep sense of injury, 
will, when gently managed, be sometimes appeased 
with the same quickness it is excited s I hoped, 
therefore, that some trifling concession from Sir 
Robert, as the aggressor — 

Ah, Sir ! cried Cecilia, that* I fear, was not to be 
obtained ! 

Not by me, I must own, be answered ; but I was 
not willing to think of the difficulty, and therefore 
ventured to make the proposal : nor did I leave the 
opera-house till I had used every possible argument 
to persuade Sir Robert an apology would neither 
stain his courage nor his reputation. But his spirit 
brooked not the humiliation. 

Spirit ! cried Cecilia, how mild a word ! What, 
then, could poor Mr. Belfield resolve upon ? 

That, I believe, took him very little time to de* 
cide. I discovered, by means of a gentleman at the 
opera, who was acquainted with him, where he 
Jived, and I waited upon him with an intention to 
offer my services towards settling the affair by ar-> 
bitration : for since you call him poor Mr. Belfield, 
I think you will permit me, without offence to his 
antagonist, to own that his gallantry, chough too 
impetuous for commendation, engaged me in his 
interest 

I hope you don't think, cried Cecilia, that an of- 
fence to his antagonist must necessarily be an 
jtfffence to me ? 

Whatever I may have thought, answered he, 
looking at her with evident surprise, I certainly did 
not wish that a sympathy offensive and defensive 
had been concluded between you. I could not, 
howeyer, gain access to. Mr. Belfield last night, but 
the affair dwelt upon my mind, and this morning I 
called at his lodgings, as soon as it was light, 
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How good you have been I cried Cecilia; your* 
kind offices have not, I hope, all proved ineffectual I 

So valorous a Don Quixote, returned he, laugh- 
ing, certainly merited a faithful esquire 1 he was, 
however, gone out, and nobody Knew whither. 
About half an hour ago I called upon him again } 
he was then just returned home. 

Well, Sir? 

I saw him ; the affair was over ; and in a short 
time he will be able, if you will allow him so much 
honour, to thank you for these inquiries. 

He is then wounded ? 

He is a little hurt, but Sir Robert is perfectly safe* 
Belfield fired first, and missed ; the baronet was not 
so successless. 

I am grieved to hear it, indeed ! and where is the 
fround? 

The ball entered his right side, and the moment 
he felt it, he Bred his second pistol in the air. This 
1 heard from his servant. He was brought home 
carefully and slowly; no surgeon had been upon the 
spot, but one was called to him immediately. 1 staid 
to inquire his opinion after the wound had been 
dressed : he told me he had extracted the ball, and 
assured me Mr. Belfield Was not in uny danger. Your 
alarm, Madam, last night, which had always been 
present to me, then encouraged me to take the 
liberty of waiting upon you; for I concluded you 
could yet have had no certain intelligence, and 
thought it best to let the plain and simple fact out- 
run the probable exaggeration of rumour. 

Cecilia thanked him for his attention ; and Mrs* 
tlarrel then making her appearance,, he arose and 
said, Had my father known the honour I have had 
this morning of waiting upon Miss Beverley, I am 
Bure I should have been charged with his compli- 
ments, and such a commission would somewhat 
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have lessened the presumption of this visit ; but I 
feared lest, while I should be making interest for 
my credentials, the pretence of my embassy might 
be lost, and other courtiers, less scrupulous, might 
obtain previous audiences, and anticipate my dis- 
patches. 

He then took his leave. 

f his white domino, at last, then, said Cecilia, is 
the son of Mr. Delvile ; and thence the knowledge 
of my situation which gave me so much surprise : — 
a son how infinitely unlike his father ! 

Yes, said Mrs. Harrel, and as unlike his mother 
too, for I assure you she is more proud and haughty 
even than the old gentleman. I hate the very sight 
of her, for she keeps every body in such awe that 
there's nothing but restraint in her presence. But 
the son is a very pretty young man, and much ad- 
mired ; though I have only seen him in public, for 
none of the family visit here. 

Mr. Monckton, who now soon returned, was not 
a little surprised to find, that all the intelligence he 
meant to communicate was already known : and not 
the more pleased to hear, that the white domino, to 
whom before he owed no good-will, had thus offi- 
ciously preceded him. 

Mr. Arnott, who also came just after him, had 
been so little satisfied with the result of his inquiries, 
that, from the fear of increasing the uneasiness of 
Cecilia, he determined not to make known whither 
he had been ; but he soon found his forbearance was 
of no avail, as she was already acquainted with the 
duel and its consequences. Yet this unremitting 
desire to oblige her urged him twice in the course 
of the same day to again call at Mr. Belfield's lodg- 
ings, in order to bring her thence fresh and unso- 
licited intelligence. 

Before breakfast was quite oyer, Miss Larolles, 
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oat of breath with eagerness, came to tell the news 
of the duel, in her way to church, as it was Sunday 
morning ! and soon after Mrs. Mears, who also was 
followed by other ladies, brought the same account, 
which by all was addressed to Cecilia, with expres- 
sions of concern that convinced her, to her infinite 
Vexation, she was generally regarded as the person 
chiefly interested in the accident. 

Mr. Harrel did not return till late, but then seem* 
ed in very high spirits: Miss Beverley, he cried, I 
bring you news that will repay all your fright ; Sir 
Robert is not only safe, but is come off conqueror. 

I am very sorry, Sir, answered Cecilia, extremely 
provoked to be thus congratulated, that any body 
conquered, or any body was vanquished. 

There is no need for sorrow, cried Mr. Harrel, 
or for any thing but joy, for he has not killed his 
man; the victory, therefore, will neither cost him a 
flight nor a trial. To-day he means to wait upon 
you, and lay his laurels at your feet. 

He means, then, to take very fruitless trouble, 
said Cecilia, for I have not any ambition to be so 
honoured. 

Ah, Miss Beverley, returned he, laughing, this 
won't do now ! it might have passed a little while 
ago, but it won't do now, 1 promise you ! 

Cecilia, though much displeased by this accusa- 
tion, found that disclaiming it only excited further 
raillery, and therefore prevailed upon herself to give 
him a quiet hearing, and scarce any reply. 

At dinner, when Sir Robert arrived, the dislike 
she had originally taken to. him, increased already 
into disgust by his behaviour the preceding even* 
ing, was now fixed into the strongest aversion by 
the horror she conceited of his fierceness, and the 
indignation she felt excitedly his arrogance. He 
seemed, from the success of this duel, to think him* 
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self raised to the highest pinnacle of human glory ; 
triumph sat exulting on his brow ; he looked down 
on whomsoever he deigned to look at all, and show- 
ed that he thought his notice an honour, however 
imperious the manner in which it was accorded. 

Upon Cecilia, however, he cast an eye of more 
complacency ; he now believed her subdued, and 
his vanity revelled in the belief: her anxiety had so 
thoroughly satisfied him of her love, that she had 
hardly the power left to undeceive him ; her silence 
he* only attributed to admiration, her coldness to 
fear, and her reserve to shame. / 

Sickened by insolence so undisguised and unau- 
thorized, and incensed at the triumph of his sue- 
cessful brutality, Cecilia with pain kept her seat,and 
with vexation reflected upon the necessity she was 
under of passing so large a portion of her time in 
company so which she was to extremely averse. 

After dinner, when Mrs.'Harrel was talking of 
her party for the evening, of which Cecilia declined 
making one, Sir Robert, with a sort of proud hu- 
mility, that half feared rejection, and half proclaim- 
ed an indifference to meeting it, said, I don't much 
care for going further myself, if Miss Beverley will 
give me the honour of taking my tea with her. 

Cecilia, regarding him with much surprise, an- 
swered, that she had letters to write into the coun- 
try, which would confine her to her own room for 
the rest of the evening. The baronet, looking at 
his watch, instantly cried, ' Faith, that is very for- 
tunate, for I have just recollected an engagement 
at the other end of the town, which had slipped my 
memory. 

Soon after they were all gone, Cecilia received a 
note from Mrs. Delvile, begging the favour of her 
company the next morning to breakfast. She rea- 
dily accepted the invitation, though she was by no* 
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means prepared, by the character she had heard of 
ber, to expect much pleasure from an acquaintance 
with that lady. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A FAMILY PARTY. 



Cecilia, the next morning, between nine and ten 
o'clock, went to St. James s Square : she found no- 
body immediately ready to rceive her, but, in a 
short time, was waited upon by Mr. Delvile. 

After the usual salutations, Miss Beverley, he 
said, I have given express orders to my people, that 
1 may not be interrupted while I have the pleasure 
of passing some minutes in conversation with you, 
before you are presented to Mrs. Delvile. 

And then, with an air of solemnity, he led her 
to a seat ; and having himself taken possession of 
mother, continued his speech* 

I have received information, from authority which 
I cannot doubt, that the indiscretion of certain of 
your admirers last Saturday at the opera-house, oc- 
casioned a disturbance, which to a young woman 
of delicacy I should imagine must be very alarming: 
now, as I consider myself concerned in your fame 
and welfare, from regarding you as my ward, I 
think it is incumbent upon me to make inquiries 
into such of your affairs as become public ; for I 
should feel in some measure disgraced myself, should 
it appear to the world, while you are under my 
guardianship, that there was any want of propriety 
in the direction of your conduct. 
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Cecilia, not much flattered by this Address, gravely 
answered, that she fancied the affair had been mis- 
represented to him. 

I am not much addicted, he replied, to give ear 
to any thing lightly; you must therefore permit me" 
to inquire into the merits of the catfse, and then to 
draw my own inferences. And let me, at the same 
time, assure you, there is no other young lady who 
has any right to expect such an attention from me. 
I must begin by begging you to inform me, upon 
What grounds the two gentlemen in question, for 
such, by courtesy, I presume they are called, 
thought themselves entitled publicly to dispute your 
favour ? 

My favour, Sir ! cried Cecilia, much amazed. 
My dear, said he, with a complacency meant to 
give her courage, I know the question is difficult 
for a young lady to answer ; but be not abashed, 1 
should be sorry to distress you, and mean to the ut- 
most of my power to save your blushes. Do not, 
therefore, fear me ; consider me as your guardian, 
and assure yourself I am perfectly well disposed to 
consider you as my ward. Acquaint me then free- 
ly, what are the pretensions of these gentlemen ? 

To me, Sir, they have, I believe, no pretensions 
at all. 

I see you are shy, returned he, with increasing 
gentleness; I see you cannot be easy with roe; 
and when I consider how little you are accustomed 
to me, I do not wonder : but pray take courage ; I 
think it necessary to inform myself of your affairs, 
and therefore I beg you will speak to me with free- 
dom. 

Cecilia, more and more mortified by this humilia- 
ting condescension, again assured him he had been 
misinformed ; and was again, though discredited, 
praised for her modesty ; when to her great relief, 
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they were interrupted by the entrance of her friend 
the white domino. 

Mortimer, said Mr. Delvile, I understand you 
have already had the pleasure of seeing this young 
lady ? 

Yes, Sir, he answered: I have more than once had 
that happiness, but I have never had the honour of 
being introduced to her. 

Miss Beverley, then, said the father, I must pre- 
sent to you Mr. Mortimer Delvile, my son ; and, 
Mortimer, in Miss Beverley I desire you will re- 
member that you respect a ward of your father's. 

I will not, Sir, answered he, forget an injunction 
my own inclinations had already out- run. 

Mortimer Delvile was tall and finely formed; his 
features, though not handsome, were full of expres- 
sion: and a noble openness of manners and address 
spoke the elegance of his education, and the libe- 
rality of his mind. 

When this introduction was over, a more general 
conversation took place, till Mr. Delvile, suddenly 
rising, said to Cecilia, You will pardon me, Mis* 
Beverley, if I leave you for a few minutes : one of 
my tenants sets out to-morrow morning for ray es- 
tate in the north, and he has been two hours wait* 
ing to speak with me. But if my son is not parti- 
cularly engaged, I am sure he will be so good as to 
do the honours of the house till his mother is ready 
to receive you. 

And then, graciously waving hfs hand, he quitted 
the room. 

My father, cried young Delvile, has left me an 
office, which, could I execute it as perfectly as 
I shall willingly, would be performed without a 
fault. 

I am very sorry, said Cecilia, that I have so much 
mistaken your hour of breakfast ; but let me not be 
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airy restraint upon you ; I shall find a book, or a 
newspaper, or something to fill up the time till Mrs. 
Del vile honours me with a summons. 

You can only be a restraint upon me, answered 
he, by commanding me from your presence. I 
breakfasted long ago, and am now just come from 
Mr. Belfield. 1 had the pleasure, this morning, of 
being admitted into his room. 

And how, Sir, did you find him ? 

Not so well, I fear, as he thinks himself; but he 
Was in high spirits, and surrounded by his friends, 
whom he was entertaining with all the gaiety of a 
man in full health, and entirely at his ease ; tnough 
I perceived, by the frequent changes of his counte- 
nance, signs of pain and indisposition, that made 
me, however pleased with his conversation, think it 
necessary to shorten my own Visit, and to hint to 
those who were near me the propriety of leaving 
him quiet. 

Did you see bis surgeon, Sir? 

No ; but he told me he should only have due 
dressing more of his wound, and then get rid of the 
whole business by running into the country. 

Were you acquainted with him, Sir, before this 
accident ? 

No, not at all ; but the little I have seen of him 
has strongly interested me in his favour. At Mr. 
Harrel's masquerade, where I first met with him, I 
was extremely entertained by his humour, — though 
there, perhaps, as I had also the honour of first see- 
ing Miss Beverley, I might be too happy to feel 
much difficulty in being pleased. And even at the 
opera, he had the advantage of finding me in the* 
same favourable disposition, as I had long distin* 

fuished you before I had taken any notice of hira« 
must, however, confess I did not think his anger 
that evening quite without provocation $ — but I beg 
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your pardon, I may perhaps be mistaken, and you, 
who know die whole affair, must undoubtedly be. 
better able to account for what happened. 

Here he fixed his eyes upon Cecilia, with a lool* 
of curiosity that* seemed eager to penetrate info her 
sentiments of the two antagonists. 

No, certainly, she answered ; he had all the pro* 
vocation that ill-breeding could give him. 

And do you, Madam, cried he, with much sur* 
prise, judge of this matter with such severity? 

No, not with Severity ; simply with candour. 

With candour! Alas, then, poor Sir Robert ! ge» 
verily were not half so bad a sign for him ! • 

A servant now came in, to acquaint Cecilia that 
Mrs. Delvile waited breakfast for her. 

This summons was immediately followed by the 
re-entrance of Mr. Delvile, who, taking her hand, 
said he would himself present her to his lady, and 
with much graeiousness assured her of a kind re? 
ception. 

The ceremonies preceding this interview, added 
to the character she had already heard of Mrs. Del? 
vile, made Cecilia heartily wish it over ; but, as* 
fuming all the courage in her power, she determi* 
ned to support herself with a spirit that should strug* 
gle against the ostentatious superiority the was pre? 
pared to expect. 

She found her seated upon a sofa, from which, 
however, she arose at her approach; but the moment, 
Cecilia beheld her, all the unfavourable impressions 
with which she came into her presence immediately 
vanished, and that respect which the formalities of 
her introduction had failed to inspire, her air, figure, 
and countenance, instantaneously excited. 

She was not more than fifty years of age ; her 
complexion, though faded, kept the traces of her 
former Jpveliness; her eyes, though they had Jo§t 
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.their youthful fire, retained a lustre, that evinced 
their primeval brilliancy ; and the fine symmetry of 
her features, still uninjured by the siege of time, not 
only indicated the perfection of her juvenile beauty, 
but still laid claim to admiration in every beholder. 

Her carriage was lofty and commanding; but the 
dignity to which high birth and conscious superiority 
gave rise, was so judiciously regulated by good sense, 
and so happily blended with politeness, that though 
the world at large envied or hated her, the few for 
whom she had herself any regard, she was infallibly 
pertain to captivate. 

The surprise and admiration whh which Cecilia 
at the first glance was struck, proved reciprocal : 
Mrs. Delvile, though prepared for youth and beau- 
ty, expected not to see a countenance so intelligent, 
nor manners so well formed as those of Cecilia: thus 
.mutually astonished, and mutually pleased, their 
•first salutations were accompanied by looks so flat- 
tering to both, that each saw in the other an imme- 
diate prepossession in her favour ; and from, the mo- 
ment that they met, they seemed instinctively im- 
pelled to admire. 

I have promised Miss Beverley, Madam, said Mr. 
Delvile to his lady, that you would give her a kind 
reception ; and I need not remind you that my pro- 
mises are always held sacred. 

But 1 hope you have not also promised, cried she 
with quickness, that I should give you&kmd recep- 
tion, for I feel at this very moment extremely in- 
clined to quarrel with you*. 

Why so, Madam ? 

For not bringing us together sooner; for now I 
have seen her, I already look back with regret to 
the time I have lost without the pleasure of know- 
ing her. 

What a claim is this, cried young Delvile! upon 
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tie reason you had to be afraid of ua; Mrs. Delvile 
is as much disposed in your favour as myself, and as 
desirous to be of service to you. Endeavour, there- 
fore, to cast off this timidity, and to make yourself 
easy. You m ust come to us often ; use will do more 
towards removing your fears, than all the encou- 
ragement we can give you. 

But what are the fears, cried Mrs. Delvile; that 
Miss Beverley can have to remove ? unless, indeed, 
she apprehends her visits will make us encroachers, 
and that the more we are favoured with hef pre* 
sence, the less we shall bear her absence. 

Pray, son, said Mr. Delvile, what was the name of 
the person who was Sir Robert Floyer's opponent? 
I have again forgotten it. 

Belfield, Sir. ■ 
' True ; it is a name I am perfectly unacquainted 
with ; however, he may possibly be a very good 6ort 
of man ; but certainly his opposing himself to Sir 
Robert Floyer, a man of some family, a gentleman, 
rich, and allied to some people of distinction, was a 
rather strange circumstance. I mean not, however, 
to prejudge the case; I will hear it fairly stated; 
and I am the more disposed to be cautious in what 
I pronounce, because 1 am persuaded Miss Beverley 
has too much sense to let my advice be thrown away 
upon her. 

' I hope so, Sir ; but with respect to the disturb* 
ance at the opera, I know not that I have the least 
occasion to trouble you. 

If your measures, said he very gravely, are alrea- 
dy taken, the Dean, your uncle, 4 prevailed upon me 
to accept a very useless office; but if any thing is 
yet undecided, it will not, perhaps, be amiss that I 
should be consulted. Mean time, I will only recom- 
mend to you to consider, that Mr. Belfield is a per- 
son whose name nobody has heard, and that a con- 
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nexion with Sir Robert Floyer would certainly be 
very honourable for you. 

Indeed, Sir, said Cecilia, here is some great mis- 
take ; neither of these gentlemen, I believe, thinks 
of me at all. 

They have taken, then, cried young Delvile with 
a laugh, a very extraordinary method to prove their 
indifference ! 

The affairs of Sir Robert Floyer* continued Mr. 
Delvile, are indeed, I am informed, in some disor- 
der; but he has a noble estate, and your fortune 
would soon clear all its incumbrances : such an alli- 
ance, therefore, would be mutually advantageous. 
But what would result from a union with such a 
person as Mr. Belfield ? He is of no family, though 
in that, perhaps, you would not be very scrupulous; 
but neither has he any money; what, then, recom- 
mends him ? 

To me, Sir, nothing ! answered Cecilia. 

And to me, cried young Delvile, almost every 
thing ! He has wit, spirit, and understanding ; ta- 
lents to create admiration; and qualities, 1 believe, 
to engage esteem j 

You speak warmly, said Mrs. Delvile; but if such 
is his character, he merits your earnestness. What 
is it you know of him ? 

Not enough, perhaps, answered he, to coolly jus- 
tify my praise ; but he is one of those whose first 
appearance takes the mind by surprise, and leaves 
the judgement to make afterwards such terms as it 
can. Will you, Madam, when he is recovered, per- 
mit me to introduce him to you? 

Certainly, said she, smiling; but have a care your 
recommendation does not disgrace your discern? 
ment- 

Ttyis warmth of disposition, Mortimer, cried Mr. 
Delvile, produces nothing but difficulties and trou- 
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ble: you neglect the connexions I point out, and 
which a little attention might render serviceable at 
well as honourable, and run precipitately into form- 
ing such as can do you no good among people of 
rank, and are not only profitless in themselves, but 

fenerally lead you into expense and inconvenience. 
r ou are now of an Age to correct this rashness : 
think, therefore, better of your own consequence, 
than thus idly to degrade yourself, by forming 
friendships with every showy adventurer that comes 
in your way. 

I know not, Sir, answered he, how Mr. Belfield 
deserves to be called an adventurer : he is not, in- 
deed, rich ; but he is in a profession where parts 
such as his seldom fail to acquire riches ; however, 
as to me his wealth can be of no consequence, why 
should my regard to him wait for it ? if he is a young 
man of worth and honour 

Mortimer, interrupted Mr. Delvile, whatever he 
is, we know he is not a man of rank j and whatever 
he may be, we know he cannot become a man of 
family, and consequently for Mortimer Delvile he is 
no companion. If you can render him any service, 
I shall commend your so doing ; it becomes your 
birth, it becomes your station in life to assist indivi- 
duals, and promote the general good : but never in 
your zeal for others forget what is due to yourself, 
and to the ancient and honourable house from which 
you are sprung. 

But can we entertain Miss Beverley with nothing 
better than family lectures? cried Mrs. Delvile. 

It is for me, said young Delvile, rising, to beg par- 
don of Miss Beverley for having occasioned them : 
but when she is so good as to honour us with her 
Company again, I hope I shall have more discretion* 
, He then left the room ; and Mr. Delvile also ri- 
aing to go, said, My dear, I commit you to very 
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land bands : Mrs. Delvile, I am sure, will be happy 
to hear your story ; speak to her, therefore, without 
reserve. And pray don't imagine that I make you 
over to her from any slight ; on the contrary, I ad- 
mire and commend your modesty very much ; but 
my time is extremely precious, and 1 cannot devote 
so much of it to an explanation as your diffidence 
requires. 

And then, to the great joy of Cecilia, he retired ; 
leaving her much in doubt whether his haughtiness 
or his condescension humbled her most. 

These men, said Mrs. Delvile, can never compre- 
hend the pain of a delicate female mind, upon en- 
tering into explanations of this sort ; I understand 
it, however, too well to inflict it. We will, there- 
fore, have no explanations at all till we are better 
acquainted , and then, if you will venture to favour 
me with any confidence, my best advice, and, should 
any be in my power, my best services shall be at your 
command. 

You do me, Madam, much honour, answered Ce- 
cilia; but I must assure you I have no explanation 
to give. 

Well, well, at present, returned Mrs. Delvile, I 
am content to hear that answer, as I have acquired 
no right to any other : but hereafter I shall hope 
for more openness : it is promised me by your coun- 
tenance, and I mean to claim the promise by my' 
friendship. 

Your friendship will both honour and delight me, 
and whatever are your inquiries, I shall always be 
proud to answer them ; but indeed, with regard to 
this affair 

My dear Miss Beverley, interrupted Mrs. Delvile, 
with a look of arch incredulity, men seldom risk 
their lives where an escape is without hope of recom- 
pense. But we will not now say a word more upon 
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the subject. I hope you will often favour me with 
your company, and by the frequency of your visits 
make us both forget the shortness of our acquaint- 
ance. 

Cecilia, finding her resistance only gavebirtfe to 
fresh suspicion, now yielded, satisfied that a very 
little time must unavoidably clear up the truth. 
But her vwit was not therefore shortened ; the sud- 
den partiality with which the figure and counte- 
nance of Mrs. Del vile had impressed her, was quick- 
ly ripened into esteem by the charms of her conver- 
sation : she found her sensible, well bred, and high 
Spirited, gifted by nature with superior talents, and 
polished by education and study with all the elegant 
embellishments of cultivation. She saw in her, in- 
deed, some portion of the pride she had been taught 
to expect; but it was so much softened by elegance, 
and so well tempered with kindness, that it eleva- 
ted her character without rendering her manners 
offensive. 

With such a woman, subjects of discourse could 
never be wanting, nor fertility of powers to make 
them entertaining: and so much was Cecilia de- 
lighted with her visit, that though her carriage was 
announced at twelve o'cloek, she reluctantly con- 
cluded it at two ; and, in taking her leave, gladly 
accepted an invitation to dine with her new friend 
three days after ; who, equally pleased with her 
young guest, promised before that time to return 
her visit. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AN EXAMINATION. 



Cecilia found Mis. Harrel eagerly waiting to hear 
some account how she had passed the morning, and 
fully persuaded that she would leave the DelviJes 
with a determination never more, but by necessity* 
to see them : she was, therefore, not only surprised 
but disappointed, when, instead of fulfilling her ex- 
pectations, she assured her that she had been de- 
lighted with Mrs. Delvile, whose engaging qualities 
amply recompensed her for the arrogance of her 
husband; that her visit had no fault but that of be- 
ing too short ; and that she lmd already appointed 
an early day for repeating it. 

Mrs. Harrel was evidently hurt by this praise; and 
Cecilia, who perceived among all her guardians a 
powerful disposition to hatred and jealousy, soon 
dropped the subject : though so much had she been 
charmed with Mrs. Delvile, that a scheme of re- 
moval once more occurred to her, notwithstanding 
her dislike of her stately guardian. 

At dinner, as usual, they were joined by Sir Ro- 
bert Floyer, who grew more and more assiduous in 
his attendance, but who, this day, contrary to his 
general custom of remaining with the gentlemen, 
made, his exit before the ladies left the table ; and 
as sooti as he was gone, Mr. Harrel desired a pri- 
vate conference with Cecilia. 

They went together to the drawing-room, where,, 
after a flourishing preface upon the merits of Sir 
Robert Floyer, he formally acquainted her that he 
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was commissioned by that gentleman to make her 
a tender of his hand and fortune. 

Cecilia, who had not much reason to be surprised 
at this overture, desired him to tell the baronet, she 
was obliged to him for the honour he intended her, 
at the same time that she absolutely declined re- 
ceiving it. 

Mr. Harrel, laughing, told her this answer was 
very well for a beginning, though it would by no 
means serve beyond the first day of the declaration ; 
but when Cecilia assured him she would firmly ad- 
here to it, he remonstrated with equal surprise and 
discontent upon the reasons of her refusal. She 
thought it sufficient to tell him that Sir Robert did 
not please her ; but. with much raillery, he denied 
the assertion credit, assuring her that he was uni. 
versally admired by the ladies, that she could not. 
possibly receive a more honourable offer, and that, 
he was reckoned by every body the finest gentleman 
about the town. His fortune, he added, was equally 
unexceptionable with his figure and his rank in life; 
all the world, he was certain, would approve the 
connexion, and the settlement made upon tier should 
be dictated by herself. 

Cecilia begged him to be satisfied with an answer 
which she never could change, and to spare her the 
enumeration of particular objections, since Sir Ro- 
bert was wholly, and, in every respect, disagreeable 
to her. 

What, then, cried he, could make you so fright- 
ened for him at the opera-house ? There has been 
but one opinion about town ever since of your pre- 
possession in his favour. 

I am extremely concerned to hear it; my fright' 
was but the effect of surprise, and belonged not more 
to Sir Robert than to Mr. Belfield. 

He told her that nobody else thought the sames* 
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that her marriage with the baronet waf universally 
expected ; and, in conclusion, notwithstanding her 
earnest desire that he would instantly and explicitly 
inform Sir Robert of her determination, he repeat- 
edly reVased to give him any final answer, till she 
had taken more time for consideration. 

Cecilia was extremely displeased at this irksome 
importunity, and still more chagrined to find her 
incautious emotion at the opera- ho use had given 
rite to suspicions of her harbouring a partiality tor 
a man whom every day she more heartily disliked. 
While she was deliberating in what manner she 
could clear up this mistake, which after she waa 
left alone occupied all her thoughts, she was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mr. Monckton, whose joy 
at meeting her at length by herself exceeded not her 
own ; for, charmed as he was that he could now ex- 
amine into the state of her affairs, she was not less 
delighted that she could make them known to him. 
After mutual expressions, guarded, however, on 
the part of Mr. Monckton, though unreserved. on 
that of Cecilia, of their satisfaction in being again 
able to converse as in former times, he asked if she 
would permit him, as the privilege of their long ac- 
quaintance, to speak to her with sincerity. 
She assured him he could not more oblige her. 
Let me then, said he, inquire if yet that ardent 
confidence in your own steadiness, which so much 
disdained my feafcs that die change of your residence 
might produce a change in your sentiments, is still 
as unshaken as when we parted in Suffolk ? or whe- 
ther experience, that foe to unpractised refinement, 
has already taught you the fallibility of theory ? 

When 1 assure you, replied Cecilia, that your in- 
quiry gives me no pain, I think I have sufficiently 
j answered it ; for were I conscious of any alteration, 
I it could not but embarrass and distress me. Very 
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far, however, from finding myself in the danger 
with which you threatened me, of forgetting Bury , 
its inhabitants, and its environs, I think with plea- 
sure of little else, since London, instead of bewitch- 
ing, has greatly disappointed me. 

How so ? cried Mr. Monckton, much delighted. 

Not, answered she, in itself, not in its magnifi- 
cence, nor in its diversions, which seem to be in- 
exhaustible ; but these, though copious as instru- 
ments of pleasure, are very shallow as sources of 
happiness: the disappointment, therefore, comes 
nearer home, and springs not from London, but 
from my own situation. 

Is that then disagreeable to you ? 

You shall yourself judge, when I have told you, 
that, from the time of my quitting your house till 
this very moment, when I have again the happiness 
of talking with you, I have never once had any con- 
versation, society, or intercourse, in which friend- 
ship or affection have had any share, or my mind 
has had the least interest. 

She then entered into a detail of her way of life, 
told him how little suited to her taste was the un- 
bounded dissipation of the Harrels, and feelingly 
expatiated upon the disappointment she had received 
from the alteration in the manners and conduct of 
her young friend. In her, she continued, had I 
found the companion I came prepared to meet, the 
companion from whom I had so lately parted, and 
in whose society I expected to find consolation for 
the loss of yours and of Mrs. Charlton's, I should 
have complained of nothing ; the very places that 
now tire, might then have entertained me ; and all 
that passes for unmeaning dissipation, might have 
worn the appearance of variety and pleasure. But 
where the mind is wholly without interest, every 
thing is languid and insipid ; and accustomed as I 
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have long been, to think friendship the first of hu- 
man blessings, and social converse the greatest of 
human enjoyments, how ever can I reconcile myself 
to a state of careless indifference, to making ac- 
quaintance without any concern either for preserv- 
ing or esteeming them, and to going on from day to 
day in an eager search of amusement, with no com- 
panion for the hours of retirement, and no view be- 
yond that of passing the present moment in appa- 
rent gaiety and thoughtlessness ! 

Mr. Monckton, who heard these complaints with 
secret rapture, far from seeking to soften or remove, 
used his utmost endeavours to strengthen and in- 
crease them, by artfully retracing her former way 
of life, and pointing out, with added censures, the 
change in it she had been lately compelled to make : 
a change, he continued, which, though ruinous 
of your time, and detrimental to your happiness, 
use will, I fear, familiarize, and familiarity render 
pleasant* 

These suspicions, Sir, said Cecilia, mortify me 
greatly; and why* when far from finding me pleased, 
you hear nothing but repining, should you still con* 
tinue to harbour them ? 

Because your trial has yet been too short to prove 
your firmness, and because there is nothing to which 
time cannot contentedly accustom us. 

I feel not much fear, said Cecilia, of standing 
such a test as might fully satisfy you; but neverthe- 
less, net to be too presumptuous, I have by no 
means exposed myself to all the dangers which you 
think surround me, for of late I have spent almost 
every evening at home and by myself. 

This intelligence was to Mr. Monckton a surprise 
the most agreeable he could receive. Her distaste 
for the amusements which were offered her, greatly 
relieved his fears of her forming any alarming con- 
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nexion ; and the discovery that, while so anxiously 
he had sought her every where in public, she had 
quietly passed her time by her own fire-side, not 
only re-assured him for the present, but gave him 
information where he might meet with her in fu- 
ture. 

He then talked of the duel, and solicitously led 
her to speak openly of Sir Robert Floyer : and here, 
too, his satisfaction was entire ; he found her dis- 
like of him such as his knowledge of her disposition 
made him expect ; and she wholly removed his sus- 
picions concerning her anxiety about the quarrel, 
by explaining to him her apprehensions of having 
occasioned it herself. 

Neither did her confidence rest here ; she ac- 
quainted him with the conversation she had just 
had with Mr. Harrel, and begged his advice in what 
manner she might secure herself from further im- 
portunity. 

Mr. Monckton had now a new subject for his dis- 
cernment. Every thing had confirmed to him the 
passion which Mr. Arnott had conceived for Cecilia, 
and he had therefore concluded the interest of the 
Harrels would be all in his favour : other ideas now 
struck him ; he found that Mr. Arnott was given up 
for Sir Robert ; and hedetermined carefully to watch 
the motions both of the baronet and her young 
guardian, in order to discover the nature of their 
plans and connexion. Meantime, convinced by her 
unaffected aversion to the proposals she had re- 
ceived, that she was at present in no danger from 
the league he suspected, he merely advised her to 
persevtie in manifesting a caln repugnance to their 
solicitations, which could not fail before long to 
dishearten them both. 

But, Sir, cried Cecilia, I now fear this man as 
much as X dislike him, for his late fierceness and 
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brutality, though they have increased my disgust, 
make me dread to show it. I am impatient, there- 
fore, to have done with him, and to see him no 
more. And, for this purpose, I wish to quit thg 
house of Mr. Harrel, where he has access at hi* 
pleasure. 

You can wish nothing more judiciously, cried 
be ; would you, then, return into the country ? 

That is not yet in my power ; I am obliged to re- 
side with one of my guardians. To-day I have seen 
Mrs. Delvile, and — 

Mrs. Delvile ? interrupted - Mr. Monckton in a 
voice of astonishment: Surely you do not think of 
removing into that family? 

What can I do so well ? Mrs. Delvile is a charm* 
ing woman, and her conversation would afford me 
more entertainment and instruction in a single day, 
than under this roof 1 should obtain in a twelve- 
month. 

Are you serious? Do you really think of making 
such a change ? 

I really wish it, but I know not yet if it is prac- 
ticable : on Thursday, however, I am to dine with 
her, and then, if it is in my power, I will hint to 
her my desire. 

And can Miss Beverley possibly wish, cried Mr. 
IVfonckton with earnestness; to reside in such a 
nouse ? Is not Mr. Delvile the most ostentatious, 
haughty, and self-sufficient of men ? Is not his wife 
the proudest of women ? And is not the whole fa- 
mily odious to all the world ? 

You amaze me ! cried Cecilia ; surely that can- 
not be their general character ? Mr. Delvile, indeed, 
deserves all the censure he can meet for his weari- 
some parade of superiority; but his lady by no 
means merits to be ineluded in the same reproach. 
I have spent tins wljole morning with her; and 
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though I waited upon her with a strong prejudice 
in her disfavour, I observed in her no pride that 
exceeded the boundsof propriety and native dignity. 
. Have you often been at the house ? Do you know 
the son too ? 

I have seen him three or four times. 

And what do you think of him ? 

I hardly know enough of him to judge fairly. 

But what does he seem to you ? Do you not per- 
ceive in him already all the arrogance, all the con- 
temptuous insolence of his father ? 

O no I far from it indeed; his mind seems to be 
liberal and noble, open to impressions of merit, and 
eager to honour and promote it. 

You are much deceived : you have been reading 
your own mind, and thought you had read his : I 
would advise you sedulously to avoid the whole fa- 
mily ; you will find all intercourse with them irk- 
some and comfortless : such as the father appears 
at once, the wife and the son will, in a few more 
meetings, appear also. They are descended from the 
same stock, and inherit the same self-complacency. 
Mr. Delvile married his cousin, and each of them 
instigates the other to believe that all birth and rank 
would be at an end in the world, if their own su- 

Eerb family had not a promise of support from their 
opeful Mortimer. Should you precipitately settle 
yourself in their house, you would very soon be to- 
tally weighed down by their united insolence. 

Cecilia again, and warmly, attempted to defend 
them ; but Mr. Monckton was so positive in his as- 
sertions, and so significant in his insinuations to 
their discredit, that she was at length persuaded she 
had judged too hastily, and, after thanking him for 
his counsel, promised not to take any measures to- 
wards a removal without his advice. 

This was all he desired; and now* enlivened by 
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finding that his influence with her was unimpaired, 
and that her heart was yet her own, he ceased his 
exhortations, and turned the discourse to subjects 
more ^ay and general, judiciously cautious neither 
by tedious admonitions to disgust, nor by fretful so- 
licitude to alarm her. He did not quit her till the 
evening was far advanced, and then, in returning 
to his own house, felt all his anxieties and disap* 
pointments recompensed by the comfort this long 
and satisfactory conversation had afforded him — 
While Cecilia, charmed with having spent the morn- 
ing with her new acquaintance, and the evening 
with her old friend, retired to rest better pleased 
with the disposal of her time than she had yet been 
since her journey from Suffolk. 



CHAPTER VIlI. 

A TETE-a'-TJETE. 



Tbe two following days had neither event nor dis- 
turbance, except some little vexation occasioned by 
the behaviour of Sir Robert Floyer, who still ap- 
peared not to entertain any doubt of the success of 
his addresses. This impertinent confidence she could 
only attribute to the officious encouragement of Mr. 
Harrel, and therefore^she determined rather to seek 
than to avoid an explanation with him. But she had, 
in the mean time, the satisfaction of hearing from Mr. 
Arnott, who, ever eager to oblige her, was frequent 
in his inquiries, that Mr. Belfield was almost en- 
tirely recovered* 

• 3 
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On Thursday, according to her appointment, she 
again went to St. James's Square, and being shown 
into the drawing-room till dinner was ready, found 
there only young Mr. Del vile. 

. After some general conversation, he asked her 
how lately she had any news of Mr. Beifield? 

This morning, she answered, when I had the 
pleasure of hearing he was quite recovered. Have 
you seen him again, Sir? 

Yes, Madam, twice. 

And did you think him almost well ? 

1 thought, answered he, with some hesitation, 
and 1 think still, that your inquiries ought to be hie 
«ure. 

O, cried Cecilia, I hope he has far better medf- 
cines : but I am afraid I have been misinformed, for 
1 see you do not think him better. 

You must not, however, replied he, blame those 
messengers whose artifice has only had your satis- 
faction in view ; nor should I be so malignant as to 
blasttheir designs, if 1 did not fear that Mr. Belfield's 
actual safety may be endangered by your continued 
deception. 

What deception, Sir ? I don't at all understand 
you. How is his safety endangered ? 

Ah, Madam ! said he, smiling, what danger in* 
deed is there that any man would not risk to give 
birth to such solicitude ! Mr. Beifield, however, I 
believe, is in none from which a command of yours 
cannot rescue him. 

Then were I a hard-hearted damsel indeed not 
to issue it ! but if my commands are so medicinal, 
pray instruct me how to administer them. 

You must order him to give up, for the present, 
his plan of going into the country, where he can 
have no assistance, and where his wound must be 
dressed only by a common servant, and to reman. 
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quietly in town till hit surgeon pronounces that he 
may travel without any hazard. 

But is he, seriously, so mad as to intend leaving 
town without the consent of his surgeon ? 

Nothing less than such an intention could havf 
induced me to undeceive you with respect to his re- 
covery. But indeed I am no friend to those arti- 
fices which purchase present relief by future misery: 
I venture, therefore, to speak to you the simple 
truth, that by a timely exertion of your influence 
you may prevent further evil. 

I know not, Sir, said Cecilia with the utmost sur- 
prise, why you should suppose I have any such in- 
fluence : nor can I imagine that any deception ha* 
been practised. 

Is it possible ? answered he ; I may have been 
too much alarmed ; but in such a case as this, no 
information ought to be depended upon but that of 
his surgeon. You, Madam, may probably know his 
opinion ? 

I ? — No, indeed ! I never saw his surgeon ; I know 
not even who he is. 

I purpose calling upon him to-morrow morning : 
will Miss Beverley permit me afterwards the honour 
of communicating to her what may pass ? 

I thank you, Sir,* said she, colouring very high ; 
but my impatience is by no means so great as to 
occasion my giving you that trouble. 

Delvile, perceiving her change of countenance, 
instantly, and with much respect, entreated her par- 
don for the proposal ; which, however, she hact no 
sooner granted, than he said very archly, Why in- 
deed you have not much right to be angry, since it 
was your own frankness that excited mine. And 
thus, you find, like most other culprits, I am ready 
to cast the blame of the offence upon the offended. 
I feel, however, an irresistible propensity to do ser- 
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vice to Mr. Belfield ; — shall I sin quite beyond for* 
given ess if I venture to tell you how I found him 
situated this morning ? 

No certainly,— if you wish it, I can have no ob» 
jection. 

I found him, then, surrounded by a set of gay 
young men, who, by way of keeping up his spirits, 
made him laugh and talk without ceasing : he as- 
sured me himself tha^he was perfectly well, and in- 
tended to gallop out of town to morrow morning ; 
though, when 1 shook hands with hi'm at parting, I 
was both shocked and alarmed to feel, by the burn- 
ing heat of his skin, that, far from discarding his 
surgeon, he ought rather to call in a physician, 

1 am very much concerned to hear this account, 
said Cecilia ; but I do not well understand what you 
mean should on my part follow it. 

That, answered he, bowing with a look of mock 
gravity, I pretend not to settle ! Jn stating the case 
1 have satisfied my conscience ; and it in hearing it 
you can pardon the liberty I have taken, I shall as 
much honour the openness of your character, as 1 
admire that of your countenance. 

Cecilia now, to her no little astonishment, found 
she had the same mistake to clear up at present 
concerning Mr. Belfield, that only three days before 
she had explained with respect to the baronet. But 
she had no time to speak further upon the subject, 
as the entrance of Mrs. Delviie put an end to their 
discourse. 

That lady received her with the most distinguish- 
ing kindness; apologized for not sooner waiting 
upon her, and repeatedly declared that nothing but 
indisposition should have prevented her returning 
the favour of her first visit* 

They were soon after summoned to dinner. Mr. 
Delviie,* to the infinite joy of Cecilia, was out. 
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The day was spent greatly to her satisfaction. 
There was no interruption from visitors, she was 
tormented by the discussion of no disagreeable sub* 
jects, the duel was not mentioned, the antagonists 
were not hinted at, she was teased with no self-suf- 
ficient encouragement, and wearied with no morti- 
fying affability ; the conversation at once was lively 
and rational, and though general, was rendered in- 
teresting, by a reciprocation of good- will and plea- 
sure in the convergers. 

The favourable opinion she had conceived both of 
the mother and the son, this long visit served to 
confirm : in Mrs. Delvile she found strong sense, 
quick parts, and high breeding ; in Mortimer, sin- 
cerity and vivacity joined with softness and elegance » 
and in both there seemed the most liberal admira- 
tion of talents, with an openness of heart that dis- 
dained all disguise. Greatly pleased with their 
manners, and struck with all that was apparent in 
their characters, she much regretted the prejudice 
of Mr. Monckton, which now, with the promise 
she had given him, was all that opposed her mak- 
ing an immediate effort towards a change in her 
abode. 

She did not take her leave till eleven o'clock ; 
when Mrs. Delvile, after repeatedly thanking her 
for her visit, said she would not so much encroach 
upon her good-nature as to request another till she 
had waited upon her in return ; but added, that she 
meant very speedily to pay that debt, in order to 
enable herself, by friendly and frequent meetings, to 
enter upon the confidential commission with which 
her guardian had intrusted her. • 

Cecilia was pleased with the delicacy which cave 
rise to this forbearance ; yet having in fact nothing 
either to relate or conceal, she was rather sorry than 
glad at the delay of an explanation, since she fbund 
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the whole family was in an error with respect to the 
situation of her affairs* 



CHAPTER IX. 



AN APPLICATION. 



Cecilia, upon her return home, heard with *om* 
surprise that Mr. and Mrs. Harrel were by them- 
selves in the drawing-room: and, while she was 
upon the stairs, Mrs. Harrel ran out, calling eagerly. 
Is that my brother? 

Before she could make an answer, Mr. Harrel, in 
the same impatient tone, exclaimed, Is it Mr Ar- 
nott? 

No, said Cecilia ; did you expect him so late ? 

Expect him ? Yes, answered Mr. Harrel, I have 
expected him the whole evening, and cannot con- 
ceive what he has done with himself. 

Tis abominably provoking, said Mrs. Harrel, that 
he should be out of the way just now when he & 
wanted. However, I dare say to-morrow will do as 
well. 

I don't know that, cried Mr. Harrel, Reeves is 
such a wretch that I am sure he will give me all the 
trouble in his power. 

Here Mr. Arnott entered ; and Mrs. Harrel, call- 
ed out, O brother, we have been distressed for yon 
cruelly ; we have had a man here who has plagued 
Mr. Harrel to death, and we wanted you sadly to 
speak to him. 

I should have been very glad, said Mr. Arnott, to 
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have been of any use, and perhaps it is not yet too 
late ; who is the man ? 

O, cried Mr. Harrel, carelessly, only a fellow from 
that rascally tailor who has been so troublesome to 
rne lately. He has had the impudence, because I 
did not pay him the moment he was pleased to 
want his money, to put the bill in the hands of one 
Reeves, a griping attorney, who has been here this 
evening, and thought proper to talk to me pretty 
freely. I can tell the gentleman I shall not easily 
forget his impertinence! however, I really wish 
mean time I could get rid of him. 

How much is the bill, Sir? said Mr. Arnott. 

Why it's rather a round sum ; but I don't know 
how it is, one's bills mount up before one is aware: 
those fellows charge such confounded sums for tape 
and buckram ; I hardly know what I have had of 
him, and yet he has run me up a bill of between 
three and four hundred pounds. 

Here there was a general silence ; till Mrs. Harrel 
said, Brother, can't you be so good as to lend us the 
money ? Mr. Harrel says he can pay it again very 
soon. 

O yes, very soon, said Mr. Harrel, for I shall re- 
ceive a great deal of money^n a little time; 1 only 
want to stop this fellow's mouth for the present. 

Suppose 1 go and talk with him ? said Mr. Arnott. 

O, lie's 'a brute, a stock! cried Mr. Harrel; no- 
thing but the money will satisfy him : he will hear 
no reason ; one might as well talk to a stone. 

Mr. Arnott now looked extremely distressed ; but 
upon his sister's warmly pressing him not to lose 
any time, he gently said, If this person will but 
Wait a week or two, I should be extremely glad ; for 
really just now I cannot take up so much money 
without such particular loss and inconvenience, that 
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I hardly know how to do it : — but yet, if he will 
not be appeased, be must certainly nave it. 

Appeased ? cried Mr. Harrel, you might as well 
appease the sea in a storm ! he is as hard as iron. 

Mr. Arnott, then forcing a smile, though evi- 
dently in much uneasiness, said he would not fail to 
raise the money the next morning, and was taking 
his leave ; when Cecilia, shocked that such tender- 
ness and good-nature should be thus grossly imposed 
upon, hastily begged to speak with Mrs. Harrel, and 
taking her into another room, said, 1 beseech you, 
my dear friend, let not your worthy brother suffer 
by his generosity ; permit me in tqe present exi- 
gence to assist Mr. Harrel: my having such a sum 
advanced can be of no consequence ; but 1 should 
grieve indeed that your brother, who so nobly un- 
derstands the use of money, should take it up at any 
particular disadvantage. 

You are vastly kind, said Mrs. Harrel, and I will 
run and speak to them about it : but whichever of 
you lends the money, Mr. Harrel has assured me 
he shall pay it very soon. 

She then returned with the proposition. Mr. Ar- 
nott strongly opposed it, but Mr. Harrel seemed 
rather to prefer it, yet spoke so confidently of his 
speedy payment, that he appeared to think it a mat* 
ter of little importance from which he accepted it. 
A generous contest ensued between Mr. Arnott and 
Cecilia ; but as she was very earnest, she at length 
prevailed, and settled to go herself the next morn- 
ing into the city, in order to have the money ad- 
vanced by Mr. briggs, who had the management of 
her fortune entirely to himself, her other guardians 
never interfering in the executive part of her 
affairs. 

This arranged, they all retired. 
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And then, with increasing astonishment, Cecilia 
reflected upon the ruinous levity of Mr. Harrel, and 
the blind security of his wife ; she saw in their 
situation danger the most alarming, and in the be- 
haviour of Mr. Harrel selfishness the most inexcu- 
sable : such gkring injustice to his creditors, such 
utter insensibility to his friends, took from. her all 
wish of assisting him, though the indignant com- 
passion with which she saw the easy generosity of 
Mr. Araott so frequently abused, had now, for his 
sake merely, induced her to relieve him. 

She resolved, however, as soon as the present 
difficulty was surmounted, to make another attempt 
to open the eyes of Mrs. Harrel to the evils which so 
apparently threatened her, and press her to exert all 
her influence with her husband, by means both of 
example and advice, to retrench his expenses, be- 
fore it should be absolutely too late to save him from 
ruin. 

She determined also, at the same time that she 
applied for the money requisite for this debt, to take 
up enough for discharging her own bill at the book- 
seller's, and putting in execution her plan of assist- 
ing the Hills. 

The next morning she arose early, and attended 
by her servant, set out for the house of Mr. Briggs, 
purposing, as the weather was clear and frosty, to 
walk through Oxford- Road, and then put herself 
into a chair : and hoping to return to Mr. Harrel's 
by the usual hour of breakfast. 

She had not proceeded far, before she saw a mob 
gathering, and the windows of almost all the houses 
tilling with spectators. She desired her servant to 
inquire what was meant, and was informed that th« 
people were assembling to see some malefactors past 
by in their way to Tyburn. 

Alarmed at this intelligence, from the fear of 
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meeting the unhappy criminals, she hastily turned 
down the next street, but found that also tilling 
with people who were running to the scene she was 
trying to avoid : encircled thus every way, she ap- 
plied to a maid servant who was standing at the 
door of a large house, and begged leave to step in 
till the mob was gone by. The maid immediately 
consented, and she waited here while she sem her 
man for a chair. 

He soon arrived with one; butjust as she returned 
to the street-door, a gentleman, who was hastily 
entering the house, standing back to let her pass, 
suddenly exclaimed, Miss Beverley ! and looking at 
him, she perceived young Delvile. 

I cannot stop an instant, cried she, running down 
the steps, lest the crowd should prevent the chair 
from going on. 

Will you not first, said he, handing her in, tell 
me what news you have heard ? 

News ! repeated she. No, I have heard none. 

You will only, then, laugh at me for those offi- 
cious offers you did so well to reject ? 

I know not what offers you mean ! 

They were indeed superfluous, and therefore I 
wonder not you have forgotten them* ShaM I tell 
the chairman whither to go ? 

To Mr. Briggs. But I cannot imagine what you 
mean. 

To Mr. Briggs! repeated he; O live for ever 
French beads and Bristol stones ! fresh offers may 
perhaps be made there, impertinent, officious, and 
useless as mine ! 

He then told her servant the direction, and, 
making his bow, went into the house she had just 
quitted. 

Cecilia, extremely amazed by this short but un- 
intelligible conversation, would again have called 
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upon nim to explain his meaning, but found the 
Crowd increasing so fast, that she could not venture 
to detain the chair, which with difficulty made its 
way to the adjoining streets : but her surprise at 
what had passed so entirely occupied her, that when 
she stopt at the house of Mr. Briggs, she had almost 
forgotten what had brought her thither. 

The foot-boy, who came to the door, told her 
that his master was at home, but not well. 

She desired he might be acquainted that she 
wished to speak to him upon business, and would 
wait upon him again at any hour when he thought 
he should be able to see her. 

The boy returned with an answer that she might 
call again the next week. 

Cecilia, knowing that so long a delay would de- 
stroy all the kindness T>f her intention, determined 
to write to him for the money, and therefore went 
into the parlour, and desired to have pen and ink. 

The boy, after making her wait some time in a 
room without any fire, brought her a pen and a lit- 
tle ink in a broken tea Cup, saying, Master begs 
you won't spirt it about, for he's got no more ; and 
all our blacking's as good as gone. 

Blacking? repeated Cecilia. 

Yes, Miss; when Masters shoes are blacked, 
we commonly gets a little drap of fresh ink. 

Cecilia promised to be careful, but desired him to 
fetch her a sheet of paper. 

Law, Miss, cried the boy with a grin, I dare 
say Mastered as soon givey ou a bit of his nose! hows- 
ever I'll go ax. 

In a few minutes he again returned, and brought 
in his hand a slate and pencil: Miss, cried he, 
Master says how you may write upon this, for he 
supposes you've no great matters to say. 

Cecilia, much astonished at his extreme parsi- 
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mony, was obliged to consent ; but as the point of 
the pencil was very blunt, desired the boy to get 
her a knife, that she might cut it. He obeyed, but 
said, Pray, Miss, take care it ben't known, for 
Master don't do such a thing once in a year, and if 
he know'd I'd got you the knife, he'd go nigh to 
give me a good polt of the head. 

Cecilia then wrote upon the slate her desire to be 
informed in what manner she should send him her 
receipt for six hundred pounds, which she begged 
to have instantly advanced. 

The boy came back grinning and holding up his 

hands, and said, Miss, there's a fine piece of work 

•up stairs! Master's in a peck of troubles; but he 

says how he'll come down, if you'll stay till he's got 

his things on. 

Does he keep his bed, then ? I hope I have not 
made him rise ? 

No, Miss, he don't keep his bed, only he must 
get ready, for he wears no great matter of clothes 
when he's alone. You are to know, Miss, lowering 
his voice, that that day as he went abroad with our 
sweep's clothes on, he corned home in such a pickle 
you never see! I believe somebody'd knock'd him in 
the kennel ; so does Moll ; but don't you say as I 
teld you ! He's been special bad ever since. Moll 
and I was as glad as could be, because he's so 
plaguy sharp ; for, to let you know, Miss, he's so 
near, it's partly a wonder how he lives at all ; and 
jret he's worth a power of money, too. 

Well, well, said Cecilia, not very desirous to 
encourage his forwardness, if I want anything, I'll 
Call for you. 

The boy, however, glad to tell his tale, went on. 

Our Moll won't stay with him above a week 
longer, Miss, because she says how she can't get 
nothing to eat, but just some old stinking salt meat, 
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that's stayed in a butcher's shop so long, it wouJd 
make a horse sick to look at it. But Moll's pretty 
nice : howsever, M ss, to let you know, we don't 
get a good meal so often as once a quarter ! why 
this hist week we ha'n't had nothing at all but some 
dry musty red herrings ; so you may think, Miss, 
we're kept pretty sharp ! 

He was now interrupted by hearing Mr. Briggs 
coming down the stairs, upon which, abruptly 
breaking off his complaints, he held up his finger to 
his nose in token of secrecy, and ran hastily into 
the kitchen. 

The appearance of Mr. Briggs was by no means 
rendered more attractive by illness and negligence 
of dress. He had on a flannel gown and night cap; 
his black beard, of many days' growth, was long 
and grim, and upon his nose and one of his cheeks 
was a large patch of brown paper, which, as he en- 
tered the room, he held on with both his hands. 

Cecilia made many apologies for having disturbed 
him, and some civil inquiries concerning his health. 
Ay, ay, cried he pettishly, bad enough; all along 
of that truu.pery masquerade; wish 1 had not gone! 
Fool for my pains. 
When were you taken ill, Sir? 
Met with an accident ; got a fall, broke my head, 
like to have lost mv wig. Wish the masquerade at 
old Nick ! thought$t would cost nothing, or would 
not have gone. Warrant sha'n't get me so soon to 
another ! 
Did you fall in going home, Sir ? 
Ay, ay, plump in the kennel ; could hardly get 
out of it ; felt myself a-going, was afraid to tear 
my clothes, knew the rascal would make me pay for 
them, so by holding up the old sack, came bolt on 
my face ; off pops my wig ; could not tell what to 
do ; all as dark as pitch ! 

T« 
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Did you not call for help ? 

Nobody by but scrubs, knew they would not help 
for nothing. Scrawled out as I could, groped about 
for my wig, found it at last, all soused in the mud } 
stuck to my head like Turner's cerate. 

I hope, then, you got into a hackney coach ? 

What for ? to make things worse ? was not bad 
enough, hay? — must pay two shillings beside? 

But how did you find yourself when you got home, 
Sir? 

How? why wet as muck; my head all bumps, 
my cheek all cut, my nose big as two ! forced to 
wear a plaster; half ruined in vinegar. Got a 
great cold: put me in a fever; never been well 
since. 

But have you had no advice, Sir? should not you 
send for a physician ? 

What to de, hay ? fill me with jalap ? c<m get it 
myself, can't I? Had one once; was taken very bad, 
thought should have popt oft'; began to flinch, sent 
for the doctor, proved nothing but a cheat ! cost 
me a guinea, gave it at fourth visit, and he never 
came again ! — warrant won't have no more ! 

Then perceiving upon the table some dust from 
the pencil, What's here ? cried he angrily, who's 
been cutting the pencil ? wish they were hanged ; 
suppose it's the boy ; deserves to be horse- whipped : 
give him a good banging. 

Cecilia immediately cleared him, by acknowledg- 
ing she had herself been the culprit. 

Ay, ay, cried he, thpught as much all the time ! 
guessed how it was ; nothing but ruin and waste ; 
sending for money, nobody knows why ; wanting 
six hundred pounds — what to do ? throw it in the 
dirt? Never heard the like! Sha'n't have it, promise 
you that, (nodding his head,) shan't have ne such 
thing ! 
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Sha'n't have it ? cried Cecilia, much surprised, 
why not, Sir ? 

Keep it for your husband ; get you one soon : 
won't have no juggling. Don't be in a hurry ; one 
in my eye. 

Cecilia then began a very earnest expostulation, 
assuring him she really wanted the money, for an 
occasion which would not admit of delay. 

Her remonstrances, however, he wholly disre- 
garded, telling her that girls knew nothing of the 
value of money, and ought not to be trusted with 
it ; that he would not hear of such extravagance, 
and was resolved not to advance her a penny. 

Cecilia was both provoked and confounded by a 
refusal so unexpected ; and as she thought herself 
bound in honour to Mr. Harrel not to make known 
the motive of her urgency, she was for some time 
totally silenced : till recollecting her accqunt with 
the bookseller, she determined to rest her plea upon 
that, persuaded that he could not, at least, deny 
her money to pay her own bills. 

He heard her, however, with the utmost con- 
tempt : Books ? he cried, what do you want with 
books? do no good; all lost time; words get no cash. 

She informed him his admonitions were now too 
late, as she had already received them, and must 
therefore necessarily pay for them. 

No, no, cried he, send 'em back, that's best; 
keep no such rubbish, won't turn to account ; do 
better without 'em. 

That, Sir, will be impossible, for I have had them 
some time, and cannot expect the bookseller to take 
them again. 

Must, must, cried he, can't help himself; glad 
to have 'em too. Are but a minor, can't be made 
pay a fas-thing. 

T S 
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Cecilia with much indignation heard such frau4 
recommended, and told him she could by no means 
consent to follow his advice. But she soon found, 
i to her utter amazement, that he steadily refused to 
give her any other, or to bestow the slightest atten- 
tion upon her expostulations, sturdily saying that 
her uncle had left her a noble estate, and he would 
take care to see it put in proper hands, by getting 
her a good and careful husband. 

I have no intention, no wish, Sir, cried she, to 
break into the income or estate left me by my uncle; 
on the contrary, I hold them sacred, and think my- 
self bound in conscience never to live beyond them : 
but the ten thousand pounds bequeathed me by my 
father, I regard as more peculiarly my own pro- 
perty, and therefore I think myself at liberty to 
dispose of it as I please. 

What, cried he in a rage, make it over to a scrub- 
by bookseller ! give it up for an old pot-hook ? no, 
no, won't suffer it ; shan't be, sha'n't be, I say ! If you 
want some books, go to Moorfields, pick up enough 
at an old stall ; get 'em at two-pence a piece ; dear 
enough too. 

Cecilia for some time hoped he was merely indulg- 
ing his strange and sordid humour, by an opposition 
that was only intended to tease her, but she soon 
found herself extremely mistaken ; he was immove- 
able in obstinacy, as he was incorrigible in avarice; 
he neither troubled himself with inquiries nor rea- 
soning, but was contented with refusing her as a 
child might be refused, by peremptorily telling her 
she did not know what she wanted, and therefore 
should not have what she asked. ' 

And with this answer, after all that she could 
urge, she was compelled to leave the house, as he 
complained that his brown paper plaster wanted 
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fresh dipping in vinegar, and he could stay talking 
do longer. 

The disgust with which this behaviour filled her, 
was doubled by the shame and concern of returning 
to the Harrels with her promise unperformed ; she 
deliberated upon every method that occurred to her 
of still endeavouring to serve them, but could sug- 
gest nothing, except trying to prevail on Mr. Del- 
vile to interfere in her favour. She liked not, indeed, 
the office of solicitation to so haughty a man, but, 
having no other expedient, her repugnance gave 
way to her generosity, and she ordered the chair- 
men to carry her to St. James's Square. 



CHAPTER X. 

A PERPLEXITY. 



And here, at the door of his father's house, and just 
ascending the steps, she perceived young Delvile. 

Again ! cried he, handing her out of the chair, 
surely some good genius k at work for me this 
morning ! 

She told him she should not have called so early, 
now she was acquainted with the late hours of Mrs. 
Delvile, but that she merely meant to speak with 
his father, for two minutes, upon business. 

He attended her up stairs; and finding she was 
in haste, went himself with her message to Mr. 
Delvile ; and soon returned with an answer, that he 
would wait upon her presently. 

The strange speeches he had made to her when 
ihey first met in the morning, now recurring to her 
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memory, she determined to have them explained, 
and in order to lead to the subject, mentioned the 
disagreeable situation in which he had found her, 
white she was standing up to avoid the sight of the 
condemned malefactors. 

Indeed ! cried he, in a tone of voice somewhat 
incredulous, and was that the purpose for which 
you stood up ? 

Certainly, Sir, what other could I have? 
None, surely ! said he, smiling, but the accident 
was singularly opportune. 

Opportune? cried Cecilia, staring, how oppor- 
tune ? this is the second time in the same morning 
that I am not able to understand you. 

How should you understand what is so little in* 
telligible ? 

I see you have some meaning which I cannot fa- 
thorn, why else, should it be so extraordinary that 
I should endeavour to avoid a mob ? or how could 
it be opportune that I should happen to meet with 
one? 

He laughed at first without making any answer; 
but perceiving she looked at him with impatience, 
he, hajf gaily, half reproachfully, said, Whence is^ 
it that young ladies, even such whose principles are 
most strict, seem universally, in those affairs where 
their affections are concerned, to think hypocrisy 
necessary, and deceit amiable? and hold it graceful 
to disavow to-day, what they may perhaps mean 
publicly to acknowledge to-morrow ? 

Cecilia, who heard these questions with unfeigiw 
ed astonishment, looked at him with the utmost 
eagerness for an explanation. 

Do you so much wonder, he continued, that I 
should have hoped in Miss Beverley to have seen 
some deviation from such rules ? ana have expected 
more openness and candour in a young lady who 
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has given- go noble a proof of the liberality of her 
mind and understanding ? 

You amaze me beyond measure! cried she; what 
rules, what candour, what liberality do you mean ? 

Must I speak yet more plainly ? and if I do, will 
you bear to hear me ? 

Indeed I should be extremely glad if you would 
give me leave to understand you. 

And may I tell you what has charmed me, as well 
as what I have presumed to wonder at ? 

You may tell me any thing, if you will but be 
less mysterious. 

Forgive then the frankness you invite, and let 
me acknowledge to you how greatly I honour the 
nobleness of your conduct. Surrounded as you are 
by the opulent and the splendid, unshackled by de- 
pendence, unrestrained by authority, blest by na- 
ture with all that is attractive, by situation with all 
that is desirable, — to slight the rich, and disregard 
the powerful, for the purer pleasure of raising op- 
pressed merit, and giving to desert that wealth in 
which alone it seemed deficient — how can a spirit 
so liberal be sufficiently admired, or a choice of so 
much dignity be too highly extolled? 

I find, cried Cecilia, I must forbear any further 
inquiry, for the more I hear, the less I understand* 
Pardon me, then, cried he, if here I return to my 
first question : Whence is it that a young lady, who 
can think so nobly and act so disinterestedly, should 
not be uniformly great, simple in truth, and unaf- 
fected in sincerity i Why should she be thus guard- 
ed, where frankness would do her so much honour ? 
why blush in owning what all others may blush in 
envying ? 

Indeed you perplex me intolerably, cried Cecilia, 
with some vexation. Why, Sir, will you not be 
more explicit ? 
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And why, Madam, returned he, with a laugh, 
would you tempt me to be more impertinent? have 
I not said strange things already ? 

Strange indeed, cried she, for not one of them 
can I comprehend! 

Pardon, then, cried he, and forget them all ! I 
scarce know myself what urged me to say them, but 
1 began inadvertently, without intending to go on, 
and I have proceeded involuntarily, without know- 
ing how to stop. The fault, however, is ultimately 
your own ; for the sight of you creates an insur- 
mountable desire to converse with you, and your 
conversation a propensity equally incorrigible to 
take some interest in your welfare. 

He would then have changed the discourse; and 
Cecilia, ashamed of pressing him further, was for 
some time silent ; but when one of the servants 
came to inform her that his master meant to wait 
upon her directly, her unwillingness to leave the 
matter in suspense, induced her, somewhat abrupt- 

S, to say, Perhaps, Sir, you are thinking of Mr, 
elfield > 

A happy conjecture ! cried he, but so wild a one, 
I cannot but marvel how it should occur to you ! 

Well, Sir, said she, I must acknowledge I now 
understand your meaning; but with respect to what 
has given rise to it, I am as much a stranger as 
ever. . 

The entrance of Mr. Delvile here closed the con-. 
versation. 

He began with his usual ostentatious apologies, 
declaring he had so many people to attend, so ma- 
ny complaints to hear, and so many grievances tp 
redress, that it was impossible for him to wait upoa 
her sooner, and not without difficulty that he wait" 
ed upon her now. 

Mean time his son almost immediately retired; 
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and Cecilia, instead of listening to this harangue, 
was only disturbing herself with conjectures upon 
what had just passed. She saw that young Del vile 
concluded she was absolutely engaged to Mr. Bel- 
field ; and though she was better pleased that any 
suspicion should fall there than upon Sir Robert 
Floyer, she was yet both provoked and concerned 
to be suspected at all. An attack so earnest from 
almost any other person, could hardly have failed 
being very offensive to her ; but in the manners of 
young Delvile good breeding was so happily blended 
with frankness, that his freedom seemed merely to 
result from the openness of his disposition, and even 
fd its very act pleaded its own excuse. 
. Her reverie was at length interrupted by Mr. Del- 
vile's desiring to know in what he could serve her. 

She told him she had present occasion for 600/., 
and hoped he would not object to her taking up 
that sum. 

Six hundred pounds, said he, after some delibe- 
ration, is rather an extraordinary demand for a 
young lady in your situation; your allowance is con- 
siderable, you have yet no house, no equipage,' no 
establishment; your expenses, I should imagine, 
cannot be very great— 

He stopt, and seemed weighing her request. 

Cecilia, shocked at appearing extravagant, yet 
too generous to mention Mr. Harrel, had again re- 
course to her bookseller's bill, which she told him 
she was anxious to discharge. * 

A bookseller's bill ? cried he, and do you Want 
600/. for a bookseller's bill ? 

No, Sir, said she, stammering, no— not all for 
that, — I have some other — I have a particular oc- 
casion — 

But what bill at all, .cried he, with much surprise, 
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can a young lady have with a bookseller? The Spec-* 
tator, Tatler, and Guardian, would make library 
sufficient for any female in the kingdom ; nor do I 
think it like a gentlewoman to have more. Besides, 
if you ally yourself in such a manner as I shall ap- 
prove and recommend, you will, in all probability, 
find already collected more books than there can 
ever be any possible occasion for you to look into. 
And let me counsel you to remember, that a lady, 
whether so called from birth or only from fortune, 
should never degrade herself by being put on a level 
with writers, and such sort of people. 

Cecilia thanked him for his advice, but confessed 
that upon the present occasion it came too late, as 
the books were now actually in her own possession. 

And have you taken, cried he, such a measure as 
this without consulting me? I thought I had assured 
you, my opinion was always at your service when 
you were in any dilemma. 

Yes, Sir, answered Cecilia; but I knew how much 
you were occupied, and wished to avoid taking up 
your time. 

I cannot blame your modesty, he replied ; and 
therefore, as you have contracted the debt, you are, 
in honour, bound to pay it. Mr. Briggs, however, 
has the entire management of your fortune, my 
many avocations obliging me to decline so laborious 
a trust; apply, therefore, to him, and, &s things 
are situated, I will make no opposition to your 
demand. 

I have already, Sir, said Cecilia, spoke to Mr. 
Briggs, but— 

You went to him first, then? interrupted Mr. 
Delvile, with a look of much displeasure. 

1 was unwilling, Sir, to trouble you till I found 
it unavoidable : she then acquainted htm with Mr. 
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favour to intercede in her behalf, that the money 
might no longer be denied her. 

Every word she spoke, his pride seemed rising to 
resent ; and when she had done, after regarding her 
some time with apparent indignation, he said, J in- 
tercede 1 / become an agent ! 

Cecilia, amazed to find him thus violently irrita* 
ted, made a very earnest apology for her request ; 
but, without paying her any attention, he walked 
up and down the room, exclaiming, An agent ! and 
to Mr. Briggs ! — This is an affront I could never 
have expected ! why did I degrade my self by accept- 
ing this* humiliating Office? I ought to have known 
better. Then, turning to Cecilia, Child, he added, 
for whom is it you take me, and for what? 

Cecilia again, though affronted in her turn, began 
some protestations of respect ; but haughtily inter- 
rupting her, he said, If of me, and of my rank in 
life, you judge by Mr. Briggs or by Mr. Harrel, I 
may be subject to proposals such as these every day; 
suffer me, therefore, for your better information to 
hint to you, that the head of an ancient and honour- 
able house is apt to think himself somewhat superior 
to people but just rising from dust and obscurity. 

Thunderstruck by this imperious reproof, she 
could attempt no further vindication ; but when he 
observed her consternation, he was somewhat ap- 
peased, and hoping he had now impressed her with 
a proper sense of his dignity, he more gently said, 
You did not, I believe, intend to insult me. 

Good Heaven, Sir! No! oried Cecilia, nothing 
was more distant from my thoughts ; if my expres<- 
sions have been faulty, it has been wholly from ig- 
norance* 

Well, well, we will think then no more of it. 

She then said she would no longer detain him, 
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and, without daring to again mention her petition, 
the wished him good morning. 

He suffered her to go ; yet, as she left the room, 
graciously said, Think no more of my displeasure, 
for it is over : I see you were not aware of the ex- 
traordinary thing you proposed. I am sorry I can- 
not possibly assist you ; on any other occasion you 
may depend upon my services : but you know Mr. 
Briggs, you have seen him yourself— judge, then, 
how a man of any fashion is to accommodate him- 
self with such a person ! 

Cecilia concurred, and curtsying took her leave. 

Ah ! thought she, in her way home, how happy 
is it for me that I followed the advice of Mr. Monck- 
ton ! else I had surely made interest to become an 
inmate of that house, and then, indeed, as he wisely 
foresaw, I should inevitably have been overwhelmed 
by this pompous insolence. No family, however 
amiable, could make amends for such a master of it* 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

AN ADMONITION. 

Thk Harrels ancj Mr. Arnott waited the return of 
Cecilia with the utmost impatience : she told thera 
with much concern the failure of her embassy, which 
Mr. Harrel heard with visible resentment and dig* 
content ; while Mr. Arnott, entreating him not to 
think of it, again made an offer of his services, and 
declared he would disregard all personal inconveni- 
ence for the pleasure of making him and his sister 
easy. 

Cecilia was much mortified that she had not the 
power to act the same part, and asked Mr. Harrel 
whether he believed his own influence with Mr* 
Briggs would be more successful. 

No, no, answered he, the old curmudgeon would 
but the rather refuse. I know his reason, and there- 
fore am sure all pleas will be vain. He has deal- 
ings in the Alley, and I dare say games with your 
money as if it were his own. There is, indeed, one 
way— but I do not think you would like it— 
though I protest I hardly know why not how- 
ever, 'tis as well let alone. 

Cecilia insisted upon hearing, what he meant, and 
after some hesitation, he hinted that there were 
means by which, with very little inconvenience! she 
might borrow the money. 

u2 
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Cecilia, with that horror natural to all unpractised 
minds at the first idea of contracting a voluntary 
debt, started at this suggestion, and seemed very ill 
disposed to listen to it,. Mr. HarreJ perceiving her 
repugnance, turned to Mr. Arnott, and said, Well, 
my good brother, I hardly know how to suffer you 
to sell out at such a loss, but yet, my present ne- 
cessity is so urgent 

Don't mention it, cried Mr. Arnott, I am very 
sorry I let you know it ; be certain, however, that 
while I have any thing, it is yours and my sister's. 

The two gentlemen were then retiring together; 
but Cecilia, shocked for Mr. Arnott, though unmov- 
ed by Mr. Harrel, stopped them to inquire what was 
the way by which it was meant she could borrow 
the money, 

Mr. Harrel seemed averse to answer, but she 
would not be refused ; and then he mentioned a Jew, 
of whose honesty he had made undoubted trial, and 
who, as she was so near being of age, would accept 
very trifling interest for whatever she should like to 
take up. 

The heart of Cecilia recoiled at the very mention 
of a Jew, and taking tip money upon interest ; but, 
impelled strongly by her own generosity to emulate 
that of Mr. Arnott, she agreed, after some hesita* 
tion, to have recourse to this method, 

Mr. Harrel then made some faint denials, and 
Mr. Arnott protested he had a thousand times ra- 
ther sell out at any discount, than consent to her 
taking such a measure ; but when her first reluc- 
tance was conquered, all that he urged served but 
to show his worthiness in a stronger light, and only 
increased her desire of saving him from such re- 
peated imposition. 

Her total ignorance in what manner to transact 
this business, made her next put it wholly into tht 
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hands of Mr. Harrel, whom she begged to take up 
six hundred pounds upon such terms as he thought 
equitable, and to which, whatever they might be, 
she would sign her name. 

He seemed somewhat surprised at the sum, but 
without any question or objection undertook th* 
commission : and Cecilia would not lessen it, be* 
cause unwilling to do more for the security of the 
luxurious Mr. Harrel, than for the distresses of the 
laborious Hills. 

Nothing could be more speedy than the execu- 
tion of this affair; Mr. Harrel was diligent and ex* 
pert, the whole was settled that morning, and giv- 
ing to the Jew her bond for the payment at the in- 
terest he required, she put into the hands of Mr. 
Harrel threeh undred and fifty pounds, for which 
he gave his receipt, and she kept the rest for her 
own purposes. 

She intended the morning after this transaction 
to settle her account with the bookseller. When 
she went into the parlour to breakfast, she was some* 
what surprised to see Mr. Harrel seated there, in 
earnest discourse with his wife. Fearful of inter* 
rupting a tete-a-tete so uncommon, she would have 
retired ; but Mr. Harrel calling after her, said, O 
pray come in! I am only telling Priscilla a piece of 
my usual ill luck. You must know I happen to be 
in immediate want of two hundred pounds, though 
only for three or four days, and I sent to order 
honest old Aaron to come hither directly with the 
money ; but it so happens that he went out of town 
the moment he had done with us yesterday, and will 
not be back again this week. Now I don't believe 
there is another Jew in the kingdom who will let 
me have money upon the same terms : they are such 
notorious rascals, that I hate the very thought of 
employing them. 

u3 
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Cecilia, who could not but understand what this 
meant, was too much displeased both by his extra- 
vagance and his indelicacy, to feel at all inclined to 
change the destination of the money she had just 
received ; and therefore coolly agreed that it was 
unfortunate, but added nothing more. 

O, it is provoking indeed, cried he, for the ex- 
tra-interest I must pay one of those extortioners 
is absolutely so much money thrown away. 

Cecilia, still without noticing these hints, began 
her b.eakfast. Mr. Harrel then said he would take 
his tea with them : and, while he was buttering some 
dry toast, exclaimed, as if from sudden recollection, 
O Lord, now I think of it, I believe, Miss Beverley, 
you can lend me this money yourself for a day or 
two. The moment old Aaron comes to town, I 
will pay you. 

Cecilia, whose generosity, however extensive, was 
neither thoughtless nor indiscriminate, found some- 
thing so repulsive in this gross procedure, that in- 
stead of assenting to his request with her usual ala- 
crity, she answered very gravely, that the money 
she had just received was already appropriated to 
a particular purpose, and she knew not how to de- 
fer making use of it. 

Mr. Harrel was extremely chagrined by this re- 

', which was by no means what he expected ; 
>ut, tossing down a dish of tea, he began, humming 
an air, and soon recovered his usual unconcern. 

In a few minutes, ringing his bell, he desired a 
servant to go to Mr. Zackery, and inform him that 
he wanted to speak with him immediately. 

And now, said he, with a look in which vexation 
seemed struggling with carelessness, the thing is 
done ! I don t like, indeed, to get into such hands, 
for 'tis hard ever to get out of then*, when once one 
begins,— and hitherto I have kept pretty clear. But 
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there is do help for it — Mr. Arnott cannot just now 
assist me — and so the thing must take its course, 
Priscilla, why do you look so grave ? 

I ana thinking how unlucky it is my brother 
should happen to be unable to lend you this mo- 
ney. 

O, don't think about it ; I shall get rid of the man 
very soon, I dare say ; I shall pay him off in a very few 

days — I hope so, at least 1 am sure I mean it. 

Cecilia now grew a little disturbed ; she looked 
at Mrs. Harrel, who seemed also uneasy, and then, 
with some hesitation, said, Have you really never, 
Sir, employed this man before ? 

Never in my life ; never any but old Aaron. I 
dread the whole race ; I have a sort of superstitious 
notion, that if once I get into their clutches I shall 
never be my own man again; and that induced me 
to beg your assistance. However, 'tis no great 
matter. 

She then began to waver ; she feared there might 
be future mischief as well as present inconvenience, 
in his applying to new usurers, and knowing she had 
now the power to prevent him, thought herself half 
cruel in refusing to exert it. She wished to con- 
sult Mr. Monckton, but found it necessary to take 
her measures immediately, as the Jew was already 
sent for, and must in a few moments be either em- 
ployed or discarded. 

Much perplexed how to act, between a desire of 
doing good, and a fear of encouraging evil, she 
weighed each side hastily ; but while still uncertain 
which ought to preponderate, her kindness for Mrs. 
Harrel interfered, and, in the hope of rescuing her 
husband from further bad practices, she said she 
would postpone her own business for the few days 
he mentioned, rather than see him compelled to open 
any new account with so dangerous a set of men. 
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He than&ed her in his usual negligent manner ; 
and, accepting the two hundred pounds, gave her 
his receipt for It, and a promise she should be paid 
in a week. 

Mrs. Harrel, however, seemed more grateful, and 
with many embraces spoke her sense of this friendly 
good-nature. Cecilia, happy from believing she 
had revived in her some spark of sensibility, deter- 
mined to avail herself of so favourable a symptom, 
and enter at once upon the disagreeable task she 
had set herself, of representing to her the danger 
of her present situation. 

As soon therefore as breakfast was done, and 
Mr. Arnott, who came in before it was over, was 
gone, with a view to excite her attention by rais- 
ing her curiosity, she begged the favour of a pri- 
vate conference in her own room, upon matters of 
some importance. 

She began with hoping that the friendship in 
which they had so long lived would make her pardon 
the liberty she was going to take, and which nothing 
less than their former intimacy, joined to strong 
apprehensions for her future welfare, could autho- 
rize: But Oh, Priscilla! she continued, with open 
eyes to see your danger, yet not warn you of it, 
would be a reserve treacherous in a friend, and cruel 
even in a fellow-creature. 

What danger? cried Mrs. Harrel, much alarmed.. 
Do you think roe ill ? Do I look consumptive? 

Yes, consumptive indeed ! said Cecilia ; but not, 
I hope, in your constitution. 

And then, with all the tenderness in her power, 
she came to the point, and conjured her without de- 
lay to retrench her expenses, and change her 
thoughtless way of life for one more considerate 
and domestic. 

Mrs. Harrel, with much simplicity, assured her 
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she did nothing but what every body else did, and that 
it was quite impossible for her to appear in the world 
in any other manner. 

But how are you to appear hereafter? cried Ce- 
cilia; if now you live beyond your income, you, 
must consider that, in time, your income by such 
depredations will be exhausted. 

But I declare to you, answered Mrs. Harrel, I 
never run in debt for more than half a year, for as 
soon as I receive my own money, I generally pay 
it away every shilling ; and so borrow what I want 
till pay-day comes round again. 

And that, said Cecilia, seems a method express* 
]y devised for keeping you eternally comfortless s 
pardon me, however, for speaking so openly, but I 
fear Mr. Harrel himself must be even still less atten* 
tive and accurate in his affairs, or he could not so 
frequently be embarrassed. And what is to be the 
result ? look but, my dear Priscilla, a little forward, 
and you will tremble at the prospect before you ! 

Mrs. Harrel seemed frightened at this speech, 
and begged to know what she would have them do ? 

Cecilia then, with equal wisdom and friendliness, 
proposed a general reform in the household, the 
public and private expenses of both : she advised, 
that a strict examination might be made into the 
state of their affairs ; that all their bills should be 
called in, and faithfully paid ; and that an entire 
new plan of life should be adopted, according to 
the situation of their fortune and income when 
cleared of all incumbrances* 

Lord, my dear ! exclaimed Mrs. Harrel, with a 
look of astonishment, why Mr. Harrel would no 
more do all this than fly ! If I was only to make 
Buch a proposal, I dare say he would laugh in my 
face. 

And wh,y ? 
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Cecilia dfFended at her pettishness sand folly, thdUgfi 
grieved at her blindness. 

Sha was soon, however, recompensed for this 
vexation by a visit from Mrs. Delvile, who, finding 
her alone, sat with her some time, and by her spirit, 
understanding, and elegance, dissipated ail her cha- 
grin. 

From another circumstance, also, she received 
much pleasure, though & little perplexity. Mr; Ar* 
riott brought her word that Mr. Belfield, almost 
quite well, had actually left his lodgings, and was 
gone into the country i 

She now half Suspected that the account of his 
illness given her by young Del vile was merely the 
effect of his curiosity to discover her sentiments of 
him ; yet when she considered how foreign to his 
character appeared every species of artifice, she ex* 
culpated him from the design, and concluded that 
the impatient spirit of Belfield had hurried him away, 
when really unfit for travelling* She had no means, 
however, to hear more of him now he had quitted 
the town, and therefore, though uneasy, she was 
compelled to be patient. 

In the evening she had again a visit from Mr, 
Monckton ; who, though he was now acquainted 
how much she was at home, had the forbearance to 
avoid making frequent Use of that knowledge, that 
his attendance might escape observation. 

Cecilia, as usual, spoke to him of all her affairs 
With the utmost openness : and as her mind was 
now chiefly occupied by her apprehensions for the 
Harrels, she communicated to him the extrava* 
gance of which they were guilty, and hinted at the 
distress that from time to time it occasioned.; but 
the assistance she had afforded them her own deli- 
cacy prevented her mentioning. 
. Mr. Monckton scrupled not, from this account, in- 
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.slantly to pronounce Harrel a ruined man; and 
thinking Cecilia, from her connexion with him, in 

• much danger of being involved in his future diffi- 
culties, he most earnestly exhorted her to suffer no 
inducement to prevail with her to advance him any 
money, confidently affirming she would have little 
chance of being ever repaid. 

Cecilia listened to this charge with much alarm, 
-but readily promised future circumspection. She 
confessed to him the conference she had had in the 
morning with Mrs. Harrel ; and after lamenting her 
determined neglect of her affairs, she added, I can* 
not but own that my esteem for her, even more than 
my affection, has lessened almost every day since I 
have been in her house ; but this morning, when I 
ventured to speak to her with earnestness, I found 
her powers of reasoning so weak, and her infatua- 
tion to luxury and expense so strong, that 1 have 
ever since felt ashamed of my own want of dis- 
cernment in having formerly selected her for my 
friend* 

When you gave her that title, said Mr. Monck- 
ton, you had little choice in your power; her sweet- 
ness and good nature attracted you ; childhood is 
never troubled with foresight, and youth is seldom 
difficult : she was lively and pleasing, you were ge- 
nerous and affectionate; your acquaintance with 
her was formed while you were yet too young to 
know your own worth ; your fondness of her grew 
from habit ; and before the inferiority of her parts 

• had weakened your regard, by offending your judge* 
roent, her early marriage separated you from her 
entirely. But now you meet again, the scene is- 
altered ; three years of absence spent in the culti- 
vation of an understanding naturally of the first 
order, by increasing your wisdom, has made you 
more fastidious ; while the same time spent by her 
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in mere idleness and show, has hurt her dispositioa, 
without adding to her knowledge, and robbed her? 
of her natural excellences, without enriching her 
with acquired ones. You see her now with impar- 
tiality, for you see her almost as a stranger, and all 
those deficiencies which retirement and inexperi- 
ence had formerly concealed, her vanity and her 
superficial acquaintance with the world have now 
rendered glaring. But folly weakens all bands : re- 
member, therefore, if you would form a solid friend- 
ship, to consult not only the heart but the head, 
not only the temper, but the understanding. 

Well, then, said Cecilia, at least it must be con- 
fessed I have* judiciously chosen you! 

You have, indeed, done me the highest honour, 
he answered. 

They then talked of Bel field; and Mr. Monckton 
confirmed the account of Mr. Arnott, that he had 
left London in good health. After which, he inquire 
ed if she had seen any thing more of the Delviles? 

Yes, said Cecilia, Mrs. Del vile called upon me 
this morning. She is a delightful woman; I am 
sorry you know her not enough to do her justice. 

Is she civil to you ? 

Civil ? she is all kindness ! 

Then, depend upon it, she has something in view : 
whenever that is not the case, she is all insolence. 
And Mr. Del vile— pray what do you think of him? 

O, I think him insufferable ! and I cannot suf- 
ficiently thank you for that timely caution which 
-prevented my change of habitation. I would not 
live under the same roof with him for the world ! 

Well, and do you not now begin also to see the 
son properly ? 

Properly ? I don't understand you. 

Why as the very son of such parents, haughty 
and impertinent. 
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No, indeed ; he has not the smallest resemblance 
of his father, and if he resembles his mother, it is 
only what every one must wish who impartially 
sees her. 

You know not that family. But how, indeed, 
should you, when they are in a combination to pre- 
vent your getting that knowledge ? They have all 
their designs upon you, and if you are not carefully 
upon your guard, you will be the dupe to them. 

What can you possibly mean ? 

Nothing but what every body else must imme- 
diately see : they have a great share of pride, and 
a small one of wealth ; you seem by fortune to be 
flung in their way, and doubtless they mean not to 
neglect so inviting an opportunity of repairing their 
estates. 

Indeed you are mistaken ; I am certain they have 
no such intention : on the contrary, they all even 
teasingly persist in thinking me already engaged 
elsewhere. 

She then gave him a history of their several sus- 

Eicions. The impertinence of report, she added, 
as so much convinced them that Sir Robert Floyer, 
and Mr. Belfield fought merely as rivals, that I can 
only clear myself of partiality for one of them, to 
have it instantly concluded I feel it for the other. 
And, far from seeming hurt that I appear to be dis- 
posed of, Mr. Delvile openly seconds the preten- 
sions of Sir Robert, and his son officiously persuades 
me that I am already Mr. Belfield's. 

Tricks, nothing but tricks to discover your real 
situation. 

He then gave her 6ome general cautions to be 
upon her guard against their artifices, and chang- 
ing the subject, talked, for the rest of his visit, upon 
matters of general entertainment 

x2 
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CHAPTER II. 



AN EVASION. 



Cecilia now for about a fortnight passed her time 
without iucident ; the Harrels continued their ac- 
customed dissipation ; Sir Robert Floyer, without 
even seeking a private conference, persevered in his 
attentions ; and Mr. Arnott, though still silent and 
humble, seemed only to live by the pleasure of be-, 
holding her. She spent two whole days with Mrs. 
Del vile, both of which served to confirm her admira- 
tion of that lady and of her son ; and she joined the 
parties of the Harrels, or stayed quietly at home, 
according to her spirits and inclinations: while she 
was visited by Mr. Monckton often enough to satis- 
fy him with her proceedings, yet too seldom to be- 
tray either to herself or to the world any suspicion 
of his designs. 

Her 200/., however, which was to have been re- 
turned at the end of the first week, though a fort- 
night had now elapsed, had not even been mention- 
ed: she began to grow very impatient; but not 
knowing what course to pursue, and wanting cou- 
rage to remind Mr. Harrel of his promise, she still 
waited the performance of it without speaking. 

At this time, preparations were making in the 
family for removing to Violet-Bank to spend the 
Easter-holidays : but Cecilia, who was too much 
grieved at such perpetual increase of unnecessary 
xepenses to have any enjoyment in new prospects 
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of entertainment* had at present some business of 
her own which gave her full employment* 

The poor carpenter, whose family she had taken 
under her protection, was just dead ; and as soon as 
the last duties had been paid him. she sent for his 
widow, and after trying to console her for the loss 
she had suffered, assured her she was immediately 
ready to fulfil the engagement into which she had 
entered, of assisting her to undertake some better 
method of procuring a livelihood; and therefore 
desired to know in what manner she could serve her, 
and what she thought herself able to do. 

The good woman, pouring forth thanks and praises 
innumerable, answered that she had a cousin, who 
had offered, for a certain premium, to take her into 
partnership in a small haberdasher's shop. But then. 
Madam, continued she, it's quite morally impossible 
I should raise such a sum, or else, to be sure, such 
a shop as that, now I am grown so poorly, would 
be quite a heaven upon earth to me: for my strength, 
Madam, is almost all gone away, and when I do any 
hard work, it's quite a piteous sight to see me, for 
I am all in a tremble after it, ju6t as if I had an ague, 
and yet all the time my hands, Madam, will be burn* 
ins like a coal ! 

You have indeed been overworked, said Cecilia, 
and it is high time your feeble frame should have 
some rest. What is the sum your cousin demands ? 

O, Madam, more than I should be able to get to- 
gether in all my life ! for earn what 1 will, it goes 
as fast as it comes, because there's many mouths, 
and small pay, and two of the little ones that can't 
help at all ; — and there's no Billy, Madam, to work 
for us now ! 

But tell me what is the sum ? 

Sixty pounds, Madam. 

You shall have it ! cried the generous Cecilia ; if 
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the situation will make you happy, I will give it you '. 
tnyself. 

The poor woman wept her thanks, and was long 
before she could sufficiently compose herself to an- 
swer the further questions of Cecilia, who next in- 
quired what could be done with the children ? Mrs. 
Hill, however,' hitherto hopeless of such a provision 
for herself, had for them formed no plan. She told 
her, therefore, to go to her cousin,"and consult upon 
this subject, as well as to make preparations for her 
own removal. 

The arrangement of this business now became 
her favourite occupation. She went herself to the 
shop, which was a very small one in Fetter-lane, and 
spoke with Mrs. Roberts, the cousin, who agreed 
to take the eldest girl, now sixteen years of age, by 
way of helper ; but said she had room for no other : 
however, upon Cecilia's offering to raise the pre- 
mium, she consented that the two little children 
should also live in the house, where they might be 
under the care of their mother and sister. 

There were still two others to be disposed of but 
as no immediate method of providing for them oc- 
cured to Cecilia, she determined, for the present, 
to place them in some cheap school, where they 
might be taught plain work, which could not but 

Erove a useful qualification for whatever sort of 
usiness they might hereafter attempt. 
Her plan was to bestow upon Mrs. Hill and her 
children 100/. by way of putting them all into a de- 
cent way of living ; and then, from time to time, to 
make them such small presents as their future exi- 
gencies or changes of situation might require. 

Now, therefore, payment from Mr. Harrel be- 
came immediately necessary, for she had only 50/. 
of the 600/. she had taken up in her own possession, 
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and her customary allowance was already so appro* 
priated that she could make from it no considerable 
deduction. 

There is something in the sight of laborious in* 
digence so affecting and so respectable, that it ren- 
ders dissipation peculiarly contempt ible,and doubles 
the odium of extravagance : every time Cecilia saw 
this poor family, her aversion to the conduct and 
the principles of Mr. Harrel increased, while her 
delicacy -of shocking or shaming him diminished, 
and she soon acquired for them what she had failed 
to acquire for herself, the spirit and resolution to 
claim her debt. 

One morning, therefore, as he was quitting the 
breakfast-room, she hastily arose, and following, 
begged to have a moment's discourse with him. 
They went together to the library, and after some 
apologies, and much hesitation, she told him she 
fancied he had forgotten the 200/. which she had 
lent him. 

The 200/. cried he ; O, ay, true !— I protest it 
had escaped me. Well, but you don't want it im- 
mediately? 

Indeed I do, if you can conveniently spare it 

yes, certainly {-—without the least doubt J— . 
Though now I think of it — it's extremely unlucky, 
but really just at this time — why did not you put 
me in mind of it before ? 

1 hoped you would have remembered it yourself. 
I could have paid you two days ago extremely 

well : — however, you shall certainly have it verj 
soon, that you may depend upon, and a day or two 
can make no great difference to you. 

He then wished her good morning, and left her. 

Cecilia, very much provoked, regretted that she 
had ever lent it at all, and determined forihe future 
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strictly to follow the advice of Mr. Monckton, ia 

trusting him no more* 

Two or three days passed on, but still no notice 
was taken either of the payment or of the debt. She 
then resolved to renew her application, and be more 
serious and more urgent with him ; but she found* 
to her utter surprise, this was not in her power, and 
that though she lived under the same roof with him, 
she had no opportunity to enforce her claim. Mr. 
Harrel, whenever she desired to speak with him, 
protested he was so much hurried he had not a mo- 
ment to spare : and even when, tired of his excuses, 
she pursued him out of the room, he only quickened 
his speed, smiling, however, and bowing, and call- 
ing out, I am vastly sorry, but I am so late now I 
cannot stop an instant ; however, as soon as I come 
back, I shall be wholly at your command. 

When he came back, however, Sir Robert Floyer 
or some other gentleman was sure to be with him, 
and the difficulties of obtaining an audience were 
sure to be increased. And by this method, which 
he constantly practised, of avoiding any private con- 
versation, he frustrated all her schemes of remon- 
strating upon his delay, since her resentment, bow- 
ever great, could never urge her to the indelicacy 
of dunning him in presence of a third person. 

She was now much perplexed herself how to put 
into execution her plan for the Hills : she knew it 
would be as vain to apply for money to Mr. Briggs, 
as for payment to Mr. Harrel. Her word, however, 
had been given, and her word she held sacred : she 
resolved, therefore, for the present, to bestow upon 
them the 50/. she still retained, and, if the rest should 
be necessary before she became of a#e, to spare it, 
however inconveniently, from her private allowance, 
which ; by the will of her uncle, was 500/. a year, 
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250/* of which Mr. Harrel received for her board 

and accommodations. 

Having settled this matter in her own mind, she 
went to the lodging of Mrs. Hill, in order to con* 
elude the affair. She found her and all her child* 
ren, except the youngest, hard at work, and their 
honest industry so much strengthened her compas- 
sion, that her wishes for serving them grew every 
instant more liberal. 

Mrs. Hill readily undertook to make her cousin 
accept half the premium for the present, which 
would suffice to fix her, with three of her children, 
in the shop : Cecilia then went with her to Fetter- 
lane, and there drawing up herself an agreement for 
their entering into partnership, she made each of 
them sign it, and take a copy, and kept a third in 
her own possession : after which, she gave a promis- 
sory note to Mrs. Roberts for the rest of the money. 

She presented Mrs. Hill, also, with 10/. to clothe 
them all decently, and enable her to send two of the 
children to school ; and assured her that she would 
herself pay for their board and instruction, till she 
should be established in her business, and have 
power to save money for that purpose. 

She then put herself into a chair to return home, 
followed by the prayers and blessings of the whole 
family. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AN ADVENTUBS. 

Never had the heart of Cecilia felt so light, so gay, 
so glowing, as after the transaction of this affair : 
her life had never appeared to her so important, nor 
her wealth so valuable. To see five helpless child- 
ren provided for by herself, rescued from the ex- 
tremes of penury and wretchedness, and put in a 
way to become useful to society, and comfortable 
to themselves; to behold their feeble mother, snatch- 
ed from the hardship of that labour which, over- 
powering her strength, had almost destroyed her 
existence, now placed in a situation where a com- 
petent maintenance might be earned without fatigue, 
and the remnant of her days pass in easy employ- 
ment — to view such sights, and have power to say, 
These deeds are mine! what, to a disposition fraught 
with tenderness and benevolence, could give purer 
self-applause, or more exquisite satisfaction ? 

Such were the pleasures which regaled the reflec- 
tions of Cecilia, when, in her way home, having got 
out of her chair to walk through the upper part of 
Oxford-Street, she was suddenly met by the old 
gentleman whose emphatical addresses to her had 
so much excited her astonishment. 

He was passing quick on, but stopping the mo- 
ment he perceived her, he sternly called out, Are 
you proud ? are you Callous ? are you hard of heart 
so soon ? 

Put me, if you please, to some trial! cried Ce- 
cilia, with the virtuous courage of a self-acquitting 
conscience. 
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t already have ! returned be, indignantly, and al- 
ready I have found you faulty ! 

I am sorry to hear it, said the amazed Cecilia ; 
but at least I hope you will tell me in what ? 

You refused me admittance, he answered, yet I 
was your friend, yet I was willing to prolong the 
term of your genuine tranquillity 1 1 pointed out to 
you a method of preserving peace with your own 
soul ; I came to you in behalf of the poor, and in- 
structed you how to merit their prayers ; you heard 
me, you were susceptible, you complied ! I meant 
to have repeated the lesson, to have turned your 
whole heart to compassion, and to have taught you 
the sad duties of sympathizing humanity. For this 
purpose I called again, but again I was not admit- 
ted ! Short was the period of my absence, yet long 
enough for the completion of your downfall ! 

Good Heaven, cried Cecilia, hew dreadful is this 
language! when have you called, Sir ? 1 never heard 
you had been at the house. Far from refusing you 
admittance, 1 wished to see you. 

Indeed ! cried he, with some softness, and are 
you, in truth, not proud ? not callous ? not hard of 
heart? Follow me, then, and visit the humble and 
the poor; follow me, and give comfort to the fallen 
and dejected I 

At this invitation, however desirous to do good, 
Cecilia started ; the strangeness of the inviter, his 
flightiness, his authoritative manner, and the uncer- 
tainty whither or to whom he might carry her, made 
her fearful of proceeding : y et ^ benevolent curiosity 
to see as, well as serve the objects of his recommen- 
dation, joined to the eagerness of youthful integrity 
to clear her own character 'from the aspersion of 
hard-heartedness, soon conquered her irresolution, 
and, making a sign to her servant to keep near her, 
she followed as her conductor led. 
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He went on silently and solemnly till he tfafhe to 
Swallow-Street ; then turning into it, he stopt at * 
•mall and mean-looking house, knocked at the door, 
and without asking any question of the man who 
opened it, beckoned her to come after him, and 
hastened up some narrow winding stairs. 

Cecilia again hesitated; but when she recollect- 
ed that this old man, though little known, was fre- 
quently seen, and though with few people acquaint- 
ed, was by many personally recognised, she thought 
it impossible he could mean her any injury. She 
ordered her servant, however, to come in, and bid 
him keep walking up and down the stairs till she re- 
turned to him. And then she obeyed the directions 
of her guide. 

He proceeded till he came to the second floor; 
then, again beckoning her to follow him, he opened 
a door, and entered a small and very meanly fur- 
nished apartment. 

And here, to her infinite astonishment, she per- 
ceived, employed in washing some china, a very 
lovely young woman, genteelly dressed, and appear- 
ing hardly seventeen years of age. 

The moment they came in, with evident marks 
of confusion she instantly gave over her work, has- 
tily putting the bason she was washing upon the 
table, and endeavouring to hide the towel with which 
she was wiping it behind her chair. 

The old gentleman, advancing to her with quick* 
ness, said, How is he now? is he better? will he 
live? 

Heaven forbid he should not! answered the young 

. woman with emotion, but, indeed, he is no better. 

Look here, said he, pointing to Cecilia, I have 

brought you one who has power to serve you and to 

relieve your distress: one who is rolling in affluence, 

a stranger to ill, a novice in the world ; — unskilled 
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in the miseries she is yet to endure, unconscious of 
the depravity into which she is to sink 1 — Receive 
her benefactions while yet she is untainted, satisfied 
that while she aids you, she is blessing herself! 

The young woman, blushing and abashed, said, 
You are very good to me, Sir, but there is no oc- 
casion—there is no need — I have not any necessity 
— I am far from being so very much in want. 

Poor simple soul] interrupted the old man, and 
art thou ashamed of poverty ? Guard, guard thyself 
from other shames, and the wealthiest may envy 
thee ! Tell here thy story, plainly, roundly, truly ; 
abate nothing of thy indigence, repress nothing of 
her liberality. The poor not impoverished by their 
own guilt, are equals of the affluent not enriched 
by their own virtue. Come, then, and let me pre- 
sent you to each other ! young as ye both are, with 
many years and many sorrows to encounter, lighten 
the burthen of each other's cares, by the heart- 
soothing exchange of gratitude for beneficence^ ! 

He then took a hand of each, and joining them 
between his own, You, he continued, who though 
rich, are not hardened, and you, who though poor, 
are not debased, why should ye not love, why should 
ye not cherish each other ? The afflictions of life 
are tedious, its joys are evanescent; ye are now both 
young, and with little to enjoy, will find much to 
suffer. Ye are both, too, I believe, innocent — Oh 
could ye always remain so ! — Cherubs were ye then, 
and the sons of men might worship you ! 

He stopt, checked by his own rising emotion ; 
but soon resuming his usual austerity, Such, how- 
ever, he continued, is not the condition of humanity; 
in pity, therefore, to the evils impending over both, 
be kind to each other ! I leave you together, and to 
your mutual tenderness 1 recommend you ! 

Then, turning particularly to Cecilia, Disdain 
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not, he said, to console the depressed ; look Upon 
her without scorn, converse with her without con- 
tempt t like you, she is an orphan, though not, like 
you, an heiress ;-— likeher you are fatherless, though 
not like her, friendless ! If she is awaited by the 
temptations of adversity, you, also, are surrounded 
by the corruptions of prosperity. Your fall is most 
probable, her's most excusable ; — commiserate her 
therefore now, — by and by she may commiserate 
you! 

And with these words he left the room. 

A total silence for some time succeeded his de- 
parture : Cecilia found it difficult to recover from 
the surprise into which she had been thrown, suffi- 
ciently for speech : in following her extraordinary 
director, her imagination had painted to her a scene 
such as she had so lately quitted, and prepared her 
to behold some family in distress, some helpless 
creature in sickness, or some children in want; — but 
of these to see none, to meet but one person, and 
that one fair, young, and delicate, — an introduction 
so singular to an object so unthoughl of, deprived 
her of all power but that of showing her amazement. 

Meanwhile the young woman looked scarcely less 
surprised, and infinitely more embarrassed. She 
surveyed her apartment with vexation, and her guest 
with confusion ; she had listened to the exhortation 
of the old man with visible uneasiness, and now he 
was gone, seemed overwhelmed with shame and cha- 
grin. 

Cecilia, who in observing these emotions felt both 
foer curiosity and her compassion increase, pressed 
her hand as she parted with it, and, when a little 
recovered, said, You must think this a strange in- 
trusion ; but the gentleman who brought me hither 
is perhaps so well known to you, as to make his sin? 
gularities plead with you their own apology. « 
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No, indeed, Madam* she answered bashfully, he 
is very little known to me; but he is very good, and 
very desirous to do me service :— -not but what I 
believe he thinks me much worse off than I really 
am, for, I assure you, Madam, whatever he has said, 
1 am not ill off at all — hardly. 

The various doubts to her disadvantage which 
had at first, from her uncommon situation, arisen in 
the mind of Cecilia, this anxiety to disguise, not 
display her distress, considerably removed, since it 
cleared her of all suspicion of seeking by artifice 
and imposition to play upon her feelings. 

With a gentleness, therefore, the most soothing, 
she replied, I should by no means have broken in 
upon you thus unexpectedly, if I had not concluded 
my conductor had some right to bring me. How- 
ever, since we are actually met, let us remember 
his injunctions, and endeavour not to part, till, by 
a mutual exchange of good will, each has added a 
friend to the other. 

You are condescending indeed, Madam, answer- 
ed the young woman, with an air the most humble, 
looking as you look, to talk of a friend when you 
come to such a place as this ! up two pair of stairs 1 
no furniture ! no servant ! every thing in such dis- 
order ! — Indeed I wonder at Mr. Albany! he should 

not but he thinks every body's aftairg may be 

made public, and does not care what he tells, nor 
who hears him ; — he knows not the pain he gives, 
nor the mischief he may do. 

I am very much concerned, cried Cecilia, more 
and more surprised at all she heard, to find I have 
been thus instrumental to distressing you. I was 
ignorant whither 1 was coming, and followed him, 
believe me, neither from curiosity nor inclination, 
but simply because I knew not how to refuse him. 
He is gone, however, and I will therefore relieve 
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you by going too : but permit me to leave behind 
me a small testimony, that the intention of my coming 
was not mere impertinence* 

She then took out her purse; but the young 
woman, starting back with a look of resentful mor- 
tification, exclaimed, No, Madam ! you are quite 
mistaken ; pray put up your purse ; I am no beggar ! 
Mr. Albany has misrepresented me, if he has told 
you I am. 

Cecilia, mortified in her turn at this unexpected 
rejection of an offer she had thought herself invited 
to make, stood some moments silent ; and then said, 
I am far from meaning to offend you, and I sincerely 
beg your pardon if I nave misunderstood the charge 
just now given to me. 

I have nothing to pardon, Madam, said she more 
calmly, except, indeed, to Mr. Albany ; and to him, 
'tis of no use to be angry, for he minds not what I 
say ; he is very good, but he is very strange, for he 
thinks the whole world made to live in common, and 
that every one who is poor should ask, and every 
one who is rich should .give : he does not know that 
there are many who would rather starve. 

And are you, said Cecilia, half-smiling, of that 
number ? 

No, indeed, Madam ! I have not so much great- 
ness of mind. But those to whom I belong have 
more fortitude and higher spirit. I wish 1 could 
imitate them. 

Struck with the candour and simplicity of this 
speech, Cecilia now felt a warm desire to serve her, 
and taking her hand, said, Forgive me ; but though 
I see you wish me gone, I know not how to leave 
you : recollect, therefore, the charge that has been 
given to us both ; and if you refuse my assistance 
one way, point out to me in what other I may of* 
ter it, 
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You are very kind, Madam, she answered, and I 
dare say you are very good ; I am sure you look so 
at least. But I want nothing ; I do very well, and 
I have hopes of doing better. Mr. Albany is too 
impatient. He knows, indeed, that I am not ex- 
tremely rich, but he is much to blame if he sup- 
poses rue therefore an object of charity, and thinks 
me so mean as to receive money from a stranger. 

I am truly sorry, cried Cecilia, for the error I 
have committed, but you must suffer me to make 
my peace with you before we part ; yet, till I am 
better known to you, I am fearful of proposing 
terms. Perhaps you will permit me to leave you 
my direction, and do me the favour to call upon me 
yourself. 

no, Madam ! I have a sick relation whom I 
cannot leave : and, indeed, if he were well, he would 
not like to have me make an acquaintance while I 
am in this place. 

1 hope you are not his only nurse ? I am sure 
you do not look able to bear such fatigue. Has he 
a physician ? Is he properly attended '< 

No, Madam, he has no physician, and no attend- 
ance at all ! 

And is it possible that in such a situation you can 
refuse to be assisted ? Surely you should accept 
some help for him, if not for yourself. 

But what will that signify, when, if I do, he will 
not make use of it ? and when he had a thousand 
and a thousand times rather die, than let any one 
know he is in want. 

Take it, then, unknown to him ; serve him with* 
out acquainting him you serve him. Surely you 
Would not suffer him to perish without aM ? 

Heaven forbid ! But what can I do ? I am under 
his command, Madam, not he under mine. 

Is he your father?- — Pardon my question, bat 
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your youth seems much to want such a protec- 
tor. 

No, Madam, I have no father 1 1 was happier when 
I had ! He is my brother. 

And what is his illness ? 

A fever. 

A fever, and without a physician ! Are you sure, 
too, it is not infectious ? 

O yes, too sure ! 

Too sure? how so ? 

Because I know too well the occasion of it ! 

And what is the occasion ? cried Cecilia, again 
taking her hand, pray trust me ; indeed you shall 
not repent your confidence. Your reserve hitherto 
has only raised you in my esteem, but do not carry 
it so far as to mortify me by a total rejection of my 
good offices. 

Ah, Madam ! said the young woman, sighing, 
you ought to be good, I am sure, for you will draw 
all out of me by such kindness as this ! the occasion 
was a neglected wound, never properly healed* 

A wound ? is he in the army ? 

No,— rhe was shot through the side in a duel. 
In a duel ! exclaimed Cecilia, pray what is his name? 

O, that I must not tell you ! his name is a great 
secret now, while he is in this poor place, for I know 
he had almost rather never see the light again than 
have it known. 

Surely, surely, cried Cecilia, with much emotion! 
he cannot— I hope he cannot be Mr.. Belfield ! 

Ah Heaven ! cried the young woman, screaming, 
do you know him ? 

Here, in mutual astonishment, they looked at each 
other. 

You are then, said Cecilia, the sister of Mr, Bel- 
field ? and Mr. Belfield is thus sick, his wound )4 
not yet healed,— and he is without help J 
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And who, Madam, are you f cried she, and how 
is it you know him ? 

My name is Beverley. 

An ! exclaimed she again, I fear I have done no- 
thing but mischief! I know very well who you are 
now, Madam ; but if my brother discovers that I 
have betrayed him, he will take it very unkind, and 
perhaps never forgive me. 

Be not alarmed, cried Cecilia ; rest assured he 
shall never know it. Is he not now in the country ? 

No, Madam, he is now in the very next room. 

But what is become of the surgeon who used to 
attend him, and why does he not still visit him ? 

It is in vain, now, to hide any thing from you ; 
my brother deceived him, and said he was going out 
of town merely to get rid of him. 

And what could induce him to act so strangely ? 

A reason which you, Madam, I hope, will never 
know, Poverty !*— he would not run up a bill he could 
not pay. 

Good Heaven! — but what can be done for him ? 
he must not be suffered to linger thus ; we must con- 
trive some method of relieving and assisting him, 
whether he will consent or not. 

I fear that will not be possible. One of his friends 
has already found him out, and has written him the 
kindest letter ! but he would not answer it, and would 
not see him, and was only fretted and angry. 

Well, said Cecilia, I will not keep you longer, 
lest he should be alarmed by your absence. To- 
morrow morning, with your leave, I will call upon 
you again, and then I hope you will permit me to 
make some effort to assist you. 

If it only depended upon me, Madam, she an- 
swered, now I nave the honour to know who you 
are, I believe I should not make much scruple ; for 
I was not brought up to notions so high as my bro- 
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ther. Ah ! happy had it been for him, for me, for 
all his family, if he had not had them neither ! 

Cecilia then repeated her expressions of comfort 
and kindness, and took her leave. 

This little adventure gave her infinite concern ; all 
the horror which the duel had originally occasioned 
her, again returned ; she accused herself with much 
bitterness for having brought it on ; and finding that 
Mr. Beltield was so cruelly a sufferer both- in his 
health and his affairs, she thought it incumbent upon 
her to relieve him to the utmost of her ability. 

His sister, too, had extremely interested her ; her 
youth, and the uncommon artlessness of her conver- 
sation, added to her melancholy situation, and the 
loveliness of her person, excited in her a desire to 
serve, and an inclination to love her ; and she de- 
termined, if she found her as deserving as she seem- 
ed engaging, not only to assist her at present, but, 
if her distresses continued, to receive her into her 
own house in future. 

Again she regretted the undue detention of her 
200/. What she now had to spare was extremely 
inadequate to what she now wished to bestow, and 
she looked forward to the conclusion of her mino- 
rity with increasing eagerness. The generous and 
elegant plan of life she then intended to pursue, 
daily gained ground in her imagination, and credit 
in her opinion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A MAN OF GENIUS. 

The next rooming, as soon as breakfast was over, 
Cecilia went in a chair to Swallow Street : she in- 
quired for Miss Bel field, and was told to go up stairs; 
but what was her amazement to meet, just coming 
out of the room into which she was entering, young 
Delvile ! 

They both started ; and Cecilia, from the seem- 
ing strangeness of her situation, felt a confusion 
with which she bad hitherto been unacquainted. 
But Delvile, presently recovering from his surprise, 
said to her with an expressive smile, How good is 
Miss Beverley thus to visit the sick ! and how much 
better might I have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Belfield, had I but, by prescience, known her design, 
and deferred my own inquiries till he had been re- 
vived by hers I 

And then bowing, and wishing her good morn- 
ing, he glided past her. 

Cecilia, notwithstanding the openness and purity 
of her intentions, was so much disconcerted by this 
unexpected meeting and pointed spejech, that she 
had not the presence of mind to call him back and 
clear herself; and the various interrogatories and 
railleries which had already passed between them 
upon the subject of Mr. Belfield, made her suppose 
that what he had formerly suspected, he would now 
think confirmed, and conclude that all her assertions 
of indifference, proceeded merely from that readi- 
ness at hypocrisy upon particular subjects, of which 
he had openly accused her whole sex. 
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This circumstance and this apprehension took 
from her for a while all interest in the errand upon 
which she came ; but the benevolence of her heart 
soon brought it back, when, upou going into the 
room, she saw her new favourite in tears. 

What is the matter ? cried she, tenderly : no new 
affliction I hope has happened ? Your brother is not 
worse ? 

No, Madam, he is much the same ; I was not 
crying for him. 

For what then ? tell me, acquaint me with your 
sorrows, and assure yourself you tell them to a 
friend. 

I was crying, Madam, to find so much goodness 
in the world, when I thought there was so little! to 
find I have some chance of being again happy, when 
I thought I was miserable for ever ! Two whole 

J ears have I spent in nothing but unhappiness, and 
thought there was nothing else to be had ; but 
yesterday, Madam, brought me you, with every 
promise of nobleness and protection ; and to-day a 
friend of my brother's has behaved so generously, 
that even my brother has listened to him, and al- 
most consented to be obliged to him ! * 

And have you already known so much sorrow, 
Said Cecilia, that this little dawn of prosperity 
should wholly overpower your spirits? Gentle, 
amiable girl ! may the future recompense you for 
the past, and may Mr. Albany's kind wishes be 
fulfilled in the reciprocation of our comfort and 
affliction ! 

They then entered into a conversation which the 
sweetness of Cecilia and the gratitude of Miss Bel- 
field soon rendered interesting, friendly, and unre- 
served : and in a very short time, whatever was es- 
sential in the story or situation of the latter was 
fully communicated. She gave, however, a charge 
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the raoftt earnest, that her brother should never be 
acquainted with the confidence she had made. 

Her father, who had been dead only two years, 
was a linen-draper in the city ; he had six daugh- 
ters, of whom herself was the youngest, and only 
one son. This son, Mr. Beifield, was alike the dar- 
ling of his father, mother, and sisters: he was 
brought up at Eton, no expense was spared in his 
education, nothing was denied that could make him 
happy. With an excellent understanding he had 
uncommon quickness of parts, and his progress in 
his studies were rapid and honourable : his father, 
though he always meant him for his successor in 
his business, heard of his improvements with rap- 
ture, often saying, My boy will be the ornament 
of the city, he will be the best scholar in any shop 
in London* 

He was soon, however, taught another lesson » 
when, at the age of sixteen, he returned home, and 
was placed in the shop, instead of applying his ta- 
lents, as his father had expected, to trade, he both 
despised and abhorred the name of it ; when seri- 
ous, treating it with contempt, when gay, with de- 
rision. 

He was Seized, also, with a most ardent desire ta 
finish his education, like those of his school-fellows 
who left Eton at the same time, at one of the uni- 
versities : and after many difficulties, this petition, 
at the intercession of his mother, was granted, old Mr. 
Belfield telling him he hoped a little more learning 
would give him a little more sense, and that when 
he became a finished student, he would not only 
know the true value of business, but understand 
how to get money, and make a bargain, better than 
any man whatsoever within Temple Bar. 

These expectations, equally short-sighted, were 
also equally fallacious with the former; the son 
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again returned, and returned, as his fktber had 
hoped, 2l finished student : but, far from being more 
tractable, or better disposed for application to trade, 
his aversion to it now was more stubborn, and his 
opposition more hardy than ever. The young men 
of fashion with whom he bad formed friendships at 
school, or at the university, and with whom, from 
the indulgence of his father, he was always able to 
vie in expense, and from the indulgence of nature 
to excel in capacity, earnestly sought the continu- 
ance of his acquaintance, and courted and coveted 
the pleasure of his conversation : but though he 
was now totally disqualified for any other society, 
he. lost all delight in their favour, from the fear 
they should discover his abode, and sedulously en- 
deavoured to avoid even occasionally meeting them, 
lest any of his family should at the same time ap- 
proach him: for of his family, though wealthy, 
worthy, and independent, he was now so utterly 
ashamed, that the mortification the most cruel he 
could receive, was to be asked his address, or told 
he should be visited. 

Tired, at length, of evading the inquiries made 
by some, and forcing faint laughs at the detection 
made by others, he privately took a lodging at the 
west end of the town, to which he thenceforward 
directed all his friends, and where, under various 
pretences, he contrived to spend the greatest part 
of his time. 

In all his expensive deceits and frolics his mo- 
ther was his never-failing confident and assistant ; 
for when she heard that the companions of her 
son were men of fashion, some born to titles, others 
destined to high stations, she concluded he was 
in the certain road to honour and profit, and fre- 
quently distressed herself, without ever repining, in 
order to enable him to preserve, upon equal terms, 
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connexions which she believed so conducive to his 
future grandeur. 

In this wild and unsettled manner he passed 
tome time, struggling incessantly against the autho- 
rity of his father, privately abetted' by his mother, 
and constantly aided and admired by hi? sisters : till 
sick of so desultory a way of life, he entered himself 
a volunteer in the army. 

How soon he grew tired of this change has al- 
ready been related*, as well as his reconciliation 
with his father, and his becoming a student at the 
Temple : for the father now grew as weary of op- 
posing, as the young man of being opposed. 

Here, for two or three years, he lived in happi- 
ness uninterrupted: he extended his acquaintance 
among the great, by whom he was no sooner known 
than caressed and admired, and he frequently visit- 
ed his family, which, though he blushed to own in 
public, he affectionately loved in private. His pro- 
fession, indeed, vre* but little in his thoughts, 
successive engagements occupying almost all his 
hours. Delighted with the favour of the world, 
and charmed to find his presence seemed the signal 
for entertainment, he soon, forgot the uncertainty 
of his fortune, and the inferiority of his rank : the 
law grew more and more fatiguing, pleasure became 
more and more alluring/and, by degrees, he had not 
a day unappropriated to some party or amusement: 
voluntarily consigning the few leisure moments his 
gay circle afforded him, to the indulgence of his 
fancy in some hasty compositions in verse, which 
were handed about in manuscript, and which con- 
tributed to keep him in fashion. 

Such was his situation at the death of his father; 

* See p. 10. 
VOL. XL. * 
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a new scene was then opened to him, and for some 
time he hesitated what course to pursue* 

Old Mr. Belfield, though he lived in great afflu- 
ence, left not behind him any considerable fortune, 
after the portions of his daughters, to each of whom 
he bequeathed two thousand pounds, had been de- 
ducted from it. But his stock in trade was great, 
and his business was prosperous and lucrative. 

His son, however, did not merely want application 
and fortitude to become his successor, but skill and 
knowledge ; his deliberation, therefore, was hasty, 
and his resolution improvident ; he determined to 
continue at the Temple himself, while the shop, 
which he could by no means afford to relinquish, 
should be kept up by another name, and. the busi- 
ness of it be transacted by an agent ; hoping thus 
to secure and enjoy its emoluments, without either 
the trouble or the humiliation of attendance. 

But this scheme, like most others that have their 
basis in vanity, ended in nothing but mortification 
and disappointment: the shop, which under old 
Mr. Belfield had been flourishing and successful, and 
enriched himself and all his family, could nowscarce 
support the expenses of an individual. Without a 
master, without that diligent attention to its pro- 
sperity which the interest of possession alone can 
give, and the authority of a principal alone can en- 
force, it quickly lost its fame for the excellence of 
its goods, and soon after its customers, from the 
report of its declension. The produce, therefore, 
diminished every month ; he was surprised, he was 
provoked ; he was convinced he was cheated, and 
that his affairs were neglected; but though he 
threatened from time to time to inquire into the 
real state of the business, and investigate the cause 
of its decay, he felt himself inadequate to the task ; 
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and now first lamented that early contempt of trade*, 
which, by preventing his acquiring some Knowledge 
of it while he had youth and opportunity, made him 
now ignorant what redress to seek, though certain 
of imposition and injury. 

But yet, however disturbed by alarming sugges- 
tions in his hours of retirement, no alteration was 
made in the general course of his life ; he was still 
the darling of his friends, and the leader in all par- 
ties, and still, though his income was lessened, his 
expenses increased. 

Such were his circumstances at the time Cecilia 
first saw him at the house of Mr. Monckton : from 
which, two days after her arrival in town, he was 
himself summoned, by an information that his agent 
had suddenly left the kingdom. 

The fatal consequence of this fraudulent elope- 
ment was immediate bankruptcy. 

His spirits, however, did not yet fail him ; as he 
had never been the nominal master of the shop, he 
escaped all dishonour from its ruin, and was satis- 
fied to consign what remained to the mercy of the 
creditors, so that his own name should not appear . 
in the Gazette. 

Three of his sisters were already extremely well 
married to reputable tradesmen ; the two elder of 
those who were yet single were settled with two of 
those who were married ; and Henrietta, the young- 
est, resided with her mother, who had a comfort- 
able annuity, and a small house at Paddington, 

Bereft thus through vanity and imprudence of all 
the long labours of his father, he was now com- 
pelled to think seriously of some actual method of 
maintenance ; since his mother, though willing to 
sacrifice to him even the nourishment which sus- 
tained her, could do for him but little, and that 
little he had too much justice to accept. The law, 
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even to the moat diligent and successful, is extremely 
slow of profit, and whatever, from his connexions 
and abilities, might be hoped hereafter, at present 
required an expense which he was no longer able to 
support. 

It remained then to try his influence with his 
friends among the great and the powerful. 

His canvass proved extremely honourable ; every 
one promised something, and all seemed delighted 
to have an opportunity of serving him. 

Pleased with finding the world so much better 
than report had made it, he now saw the conclusion 
of his difficulties in the prospect of a place at court. 

Belfield, with half the penetration with which he 
was gifted, would have seen in any other man the 
delusive idleness of expectations no better founded; 
but though discernment teaches us the folly of 
others, experience singly can teach us our own ! He 
flattered himself, that his friends had been more 
wisely selected than the friends of those who, in si- 
milar circumstances, had been beguiled ; and he 
suspected not the fraud of his vanity, till he found 
his invitations daily slacken, and that his time was 
at his own command. 

All his hopes now rested upon one friend and pa- 
tron, Mr. Floyer, an uncle of Sir Robert Floyer, a 
man of power in the royal household, with whom 
he had lived in great intimacy, and who at this pe- 
riod had the disposal of a place which he solicited. 
The only obstacle that seemed in his way was from 
Sir Robert himself, who warmly exerted his interest 
in favour of a friend of his own. Mr. Floyer, how- 
ever, assured Belfield of the preference, and only 
begged his patience till he could find some" opportu- 
nity of appeasing his nephew. 

And this was the state of his affairs at the time 
of his quarrel at the opera-house. Already declared 
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opponents of each other, Sir Robert felt double 
wrath that for him Cecilia should reject his civilities; 
while Bel field, suspecting he presumed upon his 
known dependence on his uncle to affront him, felt 
also double indignation at the haughtiness of his 
behaviour. And thus, slight as seemed to the world 
the cause of their contest, each had private motives 
of animosity that served to stimulate revenge. 

The very day after this duel, Mr. Floyer wrote 
him word that he was now obliged, in common de- 
cency, to take the part of his nephew, and there- 
fore had already given the place to the friend he had 
recommended. 

This was the termination of his hopes, and the 
signal of his ruin ! To the pain of his wound he 
became insensible, from the superior pain of this 
unexpected miscarriage ; yet his pride still enabled 
him to disguise his distress, and to see all the friends 
whom this accident induced to seek him, while from 
the sprightliness he forced in order to conceal his 
anguish, he appeared to them more lively and more 
entertaining than ever. 

But these efforts, when left to himself and to na- 
ture, only sunk him the deeper in sadness ; he found 
an immediate change in his way of life was neces- 
sary, yet could not brook to make it in sight of those 
with whom he had so long lived in all the brilliancy 
of equality. A high principle of honour, which still, 
in the midst of his gay career, had remained uncor- 
rupted, had scrupulously guarded him from running 
in debt, and therefore, though of little possessed, 
that little was strictly his own. He now published 
that he was going out of town for the benefit of 
purer air, discharged his surgeon, took a gay leave 
of his friends, and trusting no one with his secret 
but his servant, was privately conveyed to mean and 
cheap lodgings in Swallow Street. 
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Here, shut up frora every human being he had 
formerly known, he purposed to remain till he grew 
better, and then again to seek his fortune in the 
army. 

His present situation, however, -was little calcu- 
lated to contribute to his recovery : the dismission 
of the surgeon, the precipitation of his removal, the 
inconveniences of his lodgings, and the unseason- 
able deprivation of long customary indulgences, were 
unavoidable delays of his amendment ; while the 
mortification of his present disgrace, and the bit- 
terness of his late disappointment, preyed incessant- 
ly upon his mind, robbed him of rest, heightened 
his fever, and reduced him by degrees to a state so 
low and dangerous, that his servant, alarmed for 
his life, secretly acquainted his mother with his ill- 
ness and retreat. 

The mother, almost distracted by this intelligence, 
instantly, with her daughter, flew to his lodgings. 
She wished to have taken him immediately to her 
house at Paddington, but he had suffered so much 
from his first removal, that he would not consent to 
another. She would then have called in a physician, 
but he refused even to see one; and she had too long 
given way to all his desires and opinions, to have 
now the force of mind for exerting the requisite 
authority of issuing her orders without consulting 
him. 

She begged, she pleaded, indeed, and Henrietta 
'joined in her entreaties ; but sickness and vexation 
had not rendered him tame, though they had made 
him sullen: he resisted their prayers, and commonly 
silenced them by assurances that their opposition to 
the plan he had determined to pursue, only inflamed 
his fever, and retarded his recovery. 

The motive of an obduracy so cruel to his friends, 
was the fear of a detection wjuch he thought not 
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merely prejudicial to his affairs, but dishonourable 
to his character ; for, without betraying any sym- 
ptom of his distress, he had taken a general leave of 
his acquaintance, upon pretei ce of going out of 
town, and he could ill endure to make a discovery 
which would at once proclaim his degradation and 
his deceit. 

Mr. Albany had accidentally broken in upon him, 
by mistaking his room for that of another sick per* 
son in the same house, to whom his visit had been 
intended ; but as he knew and reverenced that old 
gentleman, he did not much repine at his in- 
trusion. 

Ue was not so easy when the same discovery was 
made by young Delvile, who chancing to meet his 
servant in the street, inquired concerning his ma- 
ster's health, and surprising from him its real state, 
followed him home; where, soon certain of the 
change in his affairs by the change of his habitation, 
he wrote him a letter, in which, after apologizing 
for his freedom, he warmly declared that nothing 
could make him so happy as being favoured with his 
commands, if, either through himself or his friends, 
he could be so fortunate as to do him any service. 

Bel field, deeply mortified at this detection of his 
situation, returned only a verbal answer of cold 
thanks, and desired he would not speak of his be- 
ing in town, as he was not well enough to be 
seen. 

This reply gave almost equal mortification to 
young Delvile, who continued, however, to call at 
the door with inquiries how he went on, though he 
made no further attempt to see him. 

Belfield, softened at length by the kindness of 
this conduct, determined to admit him ; and he was 
just come from paying his first visit, when he was 
met by Cecilia upon the stairs. 
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His stay with him had been short, and he had 
taken no notice either of his change of abode, or 
his pretence of going into the country; he had talk- 
ed to him only in general terms, and upon general 
subjects, till he arose to depart, and then he re- 
urged his offers of service with so much openness 
and warmth, that Belfield, affected by his earnest- 
ness, promised he would soon see him again? and 
intimated to his delighted mother and sister, that 
he would frankly consult with him upon his affairs. 

Such was the tale which, with various minuter 
circumstances, Miss Belfield communicated to Ce- 
cilia. My mother, she added, who never quits him, 
knows that you are here, Madam, for she heard me 
talking with somebody yesterday, and she made me 
tell her all that had passed, and that you said you 
would come again this morning. 

Cecilia returned many acknowledgements for this 
artless and unreserved communication, but could 
not, when it was over, forbear inquiring by what 
early misery she had already, though so very young, 
spent two years in nothing but vnhappiness ? 

Because, she answered, when my poor father died, 
all our family separated, and I left every body to 
go and live with my mother at Paddington : and I 
was never a favourite with my mother, no more, 
indeed, was any body but my brother, for she thinks 
all the rest of the world only made for his sake. So 
she used to deny both herself and me almost com- 
mon necessaries, in order to save up money to make 
him presents : though, if he had known how it was 
done, he would only have been angry instead of 
taking them. However, I should have regarded 
nothing that had but been for his benefit, for I loved 
him a great deal more than my own convenience ; 
but sums that would distress us for months to save 
up, would by him be spent in a day, and then 
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thought of no more ! Nor was that all— O no ! 
J had much greater uneasiness to suffer ! for I was 
informed by one of my brothers-in-law how ill every 
thing went, and that certain ruin would come to 
ray poor brother from the treachery of his agent; 
and the thought of this was always preying upon 
my mind, for I did not dare tell it my mother, for 
fear it should put her out of humour, for, some* 
times, she is not very patient ; and it mattered little 
what any of us said to my brother, for he was too 
gay and too confident to believe his danger. 

Well, but, said Cecilia, I hope, now, all will go 
better % if your brother will consent to see a physi- 
cian 

Ah, Madam ! that is the thing I fear he never 
will do, because of being seen in these bad lodg- 
ings. I would 'kneel whole days to prevail with 
him, but he is unused to control, and knows not 
how to submit to it; and he has lived so long among 
the great, that he forgets he was not bom as high 
as themselves. O that he had never quitted his 
own family ! If he hud not been spoiled by ambi- 
tion, he had the best heart and sweetest disposition 
in the world. But living always with his superiors, 
taught him to disdain his own relations, and be 
ashamed of us all; and yet now, in the hour of hit 
distress who else comes to help him? 

Cecilia then inquired if she wanted not assistance 
for herself and her mother, observing that they did 
not seem to have all the conveniences to which they 
were entitled. 

Why indeed, Madam, she replied, with an inge- 
nuous smile, when you first came here 1 was a little . 
like my brother, for I was sadly ashamed to let you 
see how ill we lived ! but now you know the worst, 
so I shall fret about it no more. 

But this cannot be your usual way of life ; I fear 
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the misfortunes of Mr. Belfield have spread a ruin 
wider than his own. 

No, indeed ; he took care from the first not to in- 
volve us in his hazards, for he is very generous, Ma- 
dam, and very noble in all his notions, and could 
behave to us all no better about money matters than 
he has ever done. But from the moment we came 
to this dismal place, and saw his distress, and that 
he was sunk so low who used always to be higher 
than any of us, we had a sad scene indeed ! My 
poor mother, whose whole delight was to think that 
he lived like a nobleman, and who always flattered 
herself that he would rise to be as great as the com- 
pany he kept, was so distracted with her disap- 
pointment, that she would not listen to reason, but 
immediately discharged both our servants, said she 
and I should do all the work ourselves, hired this 
poor room for us to live in, and sent to order a bill 
to be put upon her house at Paddington, for she said 
she would never return to it any more. 

But are you, then, cried Cecilia, without any 
servant ? 

We have my brother's man, Madam, and so he 
lights our fires, and takes away some of our litters, 
and there is not much else to be done, except 
sweeping the rooms, for we eat nothing but cold 
meat from the cook-shops. 

And how long is this to last ? 

Indeed I cannot tell ; for the real truth is, my 
poor mother has almost lost her senses ; and ever 
since our coming here, she has been so miserable 
and so complaining, that indeed, between her and 
my brother, I have almost lost mine too I For when 
she found all her hopes at an end, and that her dar- 
ling son, instead of being rich and powerful, and 
surrounded by friends and admirers, all trying who 
should do the most for him, was shut up by him' 
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self in this poor little lodging, and instead of gain- 
ing more, had spent all he was worth at first, with 
not a creature to come near him, though ill, though 
confined, though keeping his bed!— Oh, Madam, 
had you seen my poor mother when she first cast 
her eyes upon him in that condition !— indeed you 
could never have forgotten it ! 

I wonder not at her disappointment, cried Cecilia; 
with expectations so sanguine, and a son of so much 
merit, it might well indeed be bitter. 

Yes, and besides the disappointment, she is now 
continually reproaching herself for always comply- 
ing with his humours, and assisting him co* appear 
better than the rest of his family, though my fa- 
ther never approved her doing so. But she thought 
herself so sure of his rising, that she -believed we 
should all thank her for it in the end. And she al- 
ways used to say that he was born to be a gentle- 
man, and what a grievous thing it would be to have 
him made a tradesman. 

1 hope, at least, she has not the additional misery 
of seeing him ungrateful for her fondness, however 
injudicious it may have been ? 

O no ! he does nothing but comfort and cheer her I 
and indeed it is very good of him, for he has owned 
to me in private, that but for her encouragement, 
he could not have run the course he has run, for hie 
should have been obliged to enter into business, 
whether he had liked it or not. But my poor mo- 
ther knows this, though he will not tell it tier, and 
therefore she says that unless he gets well she will 
punish herself all the rest of her life, and never go 
back to her house, and never hire another servant, 
and never eat any thing but bread, nor drink any 
thing but water ! 

Poor unhappy woman ! cried Cecilia, how dearly 
does she pay for her imprudent and short-sighted 
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indulgence ! but surely you are not also to suffer ut 
the same manner ? 

No, Madam, not by her fault, for she wants me 
to go and live with one of my sisters s but 1 would 
not quit her for the world ; 1 should think myself 
wicked indeed to leave her now. Besides, I don't at 
all repine at the little hardships I go through at 
present, because my poor brother is in so much 
distress, that all we save may be really turned to 
account ; but when we lived so hardly, only to pro- 
cure him luxuries he had no right to, I must own 
I used often to think it unfair, and if I had not 
loved him dearly, 1 should not have borne it so wefl, 
perhaps, as I ought. 

Cecilia now began to think it high time to release 
her new acquaintance by quitting her, though she 
felt herself so much interested in her affairs, that 
every word she spoke gave her a desire to lengthen 
the conversation. She ardently wished to make her 
some present, but was restrained by the fear of 
offending, or being again refused ; she had, how- 
ever, devised a private scheme for serving her more 
effectually than by the donation of a few guineas, 
and therefore, after earnestly begging to hear from 
her if s'ie could possibly be of any use, she told her 
that she shpuld not find her confidence misplaced, 
and promising again to see her soon, reluctantly 
departed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN EXPEDIENT. 

The scheme now projected by Cecilia, was to ac- 
quaint the surgeon who had already attended Mr. 
Belfield with his present situation and address, and 
to desire him to continue his visits, for the payment 
of which she would herself be accountable. 

The raillery of young Del vile, however, had taught 
her to fear the constructions of the world, and she 
therefore purposed to keep both the surgeon and 
Mr. Belfield ignorant to whom they were indebted. 
She was aware, indeed, that whatever might be her 
management, that high-spirited and unfortunate 
young man would be extremely hurt to find himself 
thus detected and pursued; but she thought his life 
too well worth preserving to let it be sacrificed to 
his pride ; and her internal conviction of being her- 
self the immediate cause of its present danger, gave 
her an anxious and restless desire to be herself the 
means of extricating him from it. 

Rupil, the name of the surgeon, she had already 
heard mentioned by Mr. Arnott, and in getting into 
her chair, she ordered Ralph, her man, to inquire 
where he lived. 

I know already where he lives, Madam, answered 
Ralph, for I saw his name over a door in Cavendish 
Street, Oxford Road : 1 took particular notice of it, 
because it was at the house where you stood up that 
day on account of the mob that was waiting to see 
the malefactors go to Tyburn. 

This answer unravelled to Cecilia a mystery which 
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had long perplexed her ; for the speeches of young 
Delvile, when he had surprised her in that situation, 
were now fully explained. In seeing her come out 
of the surgeon's house, he had naturally concluded 
she had only entered it to ask news of his patient, 
Mr. Bel field; her protestations of merely standing 
up to avoid the crowd, he had only laughed at ; and 
his hints at her reserve and dissimulation, were 
meant but to reproach her for refusing his offer of 
procuring her intelligence, at the very time when, 
to all appearance, she anxiously, though clandes- 
tinely, sought it for herself. 

This discovery, notwithstanding it relieved her 
from all suspense of his meaning, gave her much 
vexation ; to be supposed to take an interest so ar- 
dent, yet so private, in the affairs of Mr. Belfield, 
might well authorize all suspicions of her partiality 
for him : and even if any doubt had yet remained, 
the unlucky meeting upon the stairs at his lodgings, 
would not fail to dispel it, and confirm the notion 
of her secret regard. She hoped, however, to have 
60on some opportunity of clearing up the mistake, 
and resolved in the mean time to be studiously cau- 
tious in avoiding all appearances that might strength- 
en it. 

No caution, however, and no apprehension, could 
intimidate .her active humanity from putting into 
immediate execution a plan to which she feared any 
delay might be fatal ; and therefore the moment she 
got home, she wrote the following note to the sur- 
geon. 

xo — RUPIt, ESQ. 

March 27, 1779. 

A friend of Mr. Belfield begs Mr. Rupil will im- 
mediately call upon that gentleman, who is in lodg- 
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ings about the middle of Swallow Street, and insist, 
upon visiting him till he is perfectly recovered. Mr. 
Rupil is entreated not to make known this request, 
nor to receive from Mr. Belfield any return for his 
attendance ; but to attribute the discovery of his re- 
sidence to accident, and to rest assured he shall be 
amply recompensed for his time and trouble by the 
friend who makes this application, and who is will- 
ing to give any security that Mr. Rupil shall think 
proper to mention, for the performance of this en- 
gagement. 

Her next difficulty was in what manner to have 
this note conveyed; to send her own servant was evi- 
dently betraying herself, to employ any other was 
risking a confidence that might be still more dan- 
gerous j and she could not trust to the penny-post, 
as her proposal required an answer. After much 
deliberation, she at length determined to have re- 
course to Mrs. Hill, to whose services she was en* 
titled, and upon whose fidelity she could rely. 

The morning was already far advanced, but the 
Harrels dined late, and she would not lose a day 
where even an hour might be of importance. She 
went, therefore, immediately to Mrs. Hill, whom 
she found already removed into her new habitation 
in Fetter Lane, and equally busy and happy in the 
change of scene and of employment. She gave to 
her a note, which she desired her to carry to Caven- 
dish Street direqtly, and either to deliver it into Mr. 
Rupil's own hands, or to bring it back if he was out; 
but upon no consideration to make known whence 
and from whom it came. 

She then went into the back part of the shop, 
which by Mrs. Roberts was called the parlour, and 
amused herself during the absence of her messenger 
by playing with the children. 

2a2 
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Mrs. Hill at her return said she had found Mr. 
Rupil at home, and as she refused to give the letter 
to the servant, she had been taken into a room 
where he was talking with a gentleman, to whom, 
as soon as he had read it, he said with a laugh* 
Why. here's another person with the same proposal 
as yours! however, I shall treat you both alike. 
And then he wrote an answer, which he sealed up, 
and bade her take care of* This answer was as 
follows ; % 

Mr. Rupil will certainly attend Mr. Bel field, whose 
friends may be satisfied he will do all in his power 
to recover him, without receiving any recompense 
but the pleasure of serving a gentleman who is so 
much beloved. 

Cecilia, charmed at this unhoped-for success, was 
making further inquiries into what had passed, when 
Mrs. Hill, in a low voice, said, There's the gentle- 
man, Madam, who was with Mr. Rupil when I gave 
him the letter. I had a notion he was dodging me 
all the way I came, for 1 saw him just behind me, 
turn which way I would. 

Cecilia then looked— and perceived young Del- 
vile; who, after stopping a moment at the door, came 
into the shop, and desired to be shown some gloves, 
which, among other things, were laid in the window. 

Extremely disconcerted at the sight of him, she 
began now almost to fancy there was some fatality 
attending her acquaintance with him, since she was 
always sure of meeting, when she had any reason to 
wish avoiding him. 

As soon as he saw he was observed by her, he 
bowed with the utmost repect : she coloured in re- 
turning the salutation, and prepared, with no little 
vexation, for another attack, and further raillery, 
similar to what she had already received from him j 
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but, as seon as be had made his purchase, he bow- 
ed to her again, and, without speaking, left the 
shop. 

A silence so unexpected at once astonished and 
disturbed her ; she again desired to hear all that had 
passed at Mr. Rupil's, and from the relation gather- 
ed, that. Del vile had himself undertaken to be re- 
sponsible for his attendance upon Mr. Belfield. 

A liberality so like her own failed not to impress 
her with the most lively esteem : but this served ra- 
ther to augment than lessen the pain with which 
she considered the clandestine appearance she thus 
repeatedly made to him. She had no doubt he had 
immediately concluded she was the author of the 
application to the surgeon, and that he followed her 
messenger merely to ascertain the fact ; while his 
silence when he had made the discovery, she could 
only attribute to his now believing that her regard 
for Mr. Belfield was too serious for raillery. 

Doubly, however, she rejoiced at the generosity 
of Mr. Rupil, as it rendered wholly unnecessary her 
further interference : for she now saw with some 
alarm the danger to which benevolence itself, di- 
rected towards a youthful object, might expose 
her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A REMONSTRANCE. 



Cecilia returned home so late, that she was sum- 
moned to the dining parlour the moment she enter- 
ed the house. Her morning dress, and her lone 
absence, excited much curiosity in Mrs. Harrel, 
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which a quick succession of questions evasively an- 
swered soon made general ; and Sir Robert Floyer, 
turning to her with a look of surprise, said, If you 
have such freaks as these, Miss Beverley, I must be- 
gin to inquire a little more into your proceedings. 

That, Sir, said Cecilia, very coldly, would ill re- 
pay your trouble. 

When we get her to Violet-Bank, cried Mr. Har- 
rel, we shall be able to keep a better watch over 
her. 

I hope so, answered Sir Robert ; though, 'faith, 

she has been so demure, that I never supposed she 

did any thing but read sermons. However, 1 find 

there's no going upon trust with women, any .more 

' than with money. 

Ay, Sir Robert, cried Mrs. Harrel, you know I 
always advise you not to be quite so easy, and I am 
sure I really think you deserve a little severity, for 
not being more afraid. 

Afraia of what, Madam ? cried the baronet: of a 
young lady's walking out without me ? Do you think 
I wish to be any restraint upon Miss Beverley's time 
in a morning, while I have the happiness of waiting 
upon her every afternoon ? 

Cecilia was thunderstruck by this speech, which 
not only expressed an open avowal of his pretensions, 
but a confident security of his success. She was 
shocked that a man of such principles should even 
for a moment presume upon her favour, and irri- 
tated at the stubbornness of Mr. Harrel in not ac- 
quainting him with her refusal. 

His intimation of coming to the house for the 
happiness of waiting upon her, made her determine, 
without losing a moment, to seek herself an expla- 
nation with him : while the discovery that he was 
included in the Easter party, whieh various other 
concomitant causes had already rendered disagree- 
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able to her, made her look forward to that purposed 
expedition with nothing but unwillingness and dis- 
taste. 

But though her earnestness to conclude this af- 
fair made her now put herself voluntarily in the way 
of the baronet , she found her plan always counter- 
acted by Mr. Harrel, who, with an officiousness too 
obvious to pass for chance, constantly stopt the pro- 
gress of any discourse in which he did not himself 
bear a part. A more passionate admirer might not 
have been so easily defeated ; but Sir Robert, too 
proud for solicitation, and too indolent for assiduity, 
was. very soon checked, because very soon wearied. 

The whole evening, therefore, to her infinite mor- 
tification, passed away without affording her any 
opportunity of making known to him his mistake. 

Her next effort was to remonstrate with Mr. Har- 
rel himself; but this scheme was not more easy of 
execution than the other, since Mr. Harrel, suspect- 
ing she meant again to dun him for her money, 
avoided all separate conversation with her so skil- 
fully, that she could not find a moment to make him 
hear her. 

She then resolved to apply to his lady ; but here 
her success was not better. Mrs. Harrel, dreading 
another lecture upon economy, peevishly answered 
to her request of a conference, that she was not very 
well, and could not talk gravely. 

Cecilia, justly offended with them all, had now no 
recourse but in Mr. Monckton, whose counsel for 
effectually dismissing the baronet she determined 
to solicit by the first opportunity. 

The moment, therefore, that she next saw him, 
she acquainted him with the speeches of Sir Ro- 
bert, and the behaviour of Mr. Harrel. 

There needed no rhetoric to point out to Mr. 
Monckton the danger of suffering such expectations, 
or the impropriety of her present situation; he was 
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struck with both in a manner the most forcible, and 
spared not for warmth of expression to alarm her 
delicacy, or add to her displeasure. But chiefly he was 
exasperated against Mr. Harrel, assuring her there 
could be no doubt but that he had some particular 
interest in so strenuously and artfully supporting 
the pretensions of Sir Robert. Cecilia endeavour- 
ed to refute this opinion, which she regarded as pro- 
ceeding rather from prejudice than justice; but 
when she mentioned that the baronet was invited to 
spend the Easter holidays at Violet-Bank, he re- 
presented with such energy the consequent con- 
structions of the world, as well as the unavoidable 
encouragement such intimacy would imply, that he 
terrified her into an earnest entreaty to suggest to 
her some way of deliverance. 

There is only one, answered he ; you must peremp- 
torily refuse to go to Violet-Bank yourself. If, after 
what has passed, you are included in the same party 
with Sir Robert, you give a sanction yourself to the 
reports already circulated of your engagements with 
him : and the effect of such a sanction will be more 
serious than you can easily imagine, since the knows 
ledge that a connexion is believed in the world, fre- 
quently, if not generally, leads by imperceptible de- 
grees to its real ratification. 

Cecilia, with the utmost alacrity, promised impli- 
citly to fol]pw his advice, whatever might be the 
opposition of Mr. Harrel. He quitted her, there- 
fore, with unusual satisfaction, happy in his power 
over her mind, and anticipating with secret rapture 
the felicity he had in reserve from visiting her du- 
ring the absence of the family. 

As no private interview was necessary for making 
known her intention of giving up the Easter party 
which was to take place in two days time, she men- 
tioned the next morning, her design of spending the 
holidays in town, when Mr. Harrel sauntered into 
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the breakfast- room to give some commission to his 
lady. 

At first he only laughed at her plan, gaily rally- 
ing her upon her love of solitude ; but when he 
found it was serious, he very warmly opposed it, and 
called upon Mrs. Harrel to join in his expostulations* 
That lady complied, but in so faint a manner, that 
Cecilia soon saw she did not wish to prevail ; and 
with a concern that cost her infinite pain, now fi- 
nally perceived that not only all her former affection 
was subsided into indifference, but that, since she 
had endeavoured to abridge her amusements, she re- 
garded her as a spy, and dreaded her as the censor 
of her conduct. 

Meanwhile Mr. Arnott, who was present, though 
he interfered not in the debate, waited the event 
with anxiety ; naturally hoping her objections arose 
from her dislike of Sir Robert, and secretly resolv- 
ing to be guided himself by her motions. 

Cecilia at length, tired of the importunities of 
Mr. Harrel, gravely said, that if he desired to heat 
the reasons which obliged her to refuse his request, 
she was ready to communicate them. 

Mr. Harrel, after a liule hesitation, accompanied 
her into another room. 

She then declared her resolution not to live un- 
der the same roof with Sir Robert, and very openly 
expressed her vexation and displeasure that he so 
evidently persisted in giving that gentleman encou- 
ragement. • 

My dear Miss Beverley, answered he, carelessly, 
when young ladies will not know their own minds, 
it is necessary some friend should tell it them : you 
were certainly very favourable to Sir Robert but a 
short time ago, and so, I dare say, you will be again, 
when you have seen more of him. 

You amaze me, Sir ! cried Cecilia ; when was I 
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favourable to him? Has he not always and regularly 
been my aversion ? 

I fancy, answered Mr. Harrel, laughing, you will 
not easily persuade hint to think so; your behaviour 
at the opera-house was ill calculated to give him 
that notion. 

My behaviour at the opera-house, Sir, I have al- 
ready explained to you : and if Sir Robert himself 
has any doubts, either from that circumstance, or 
from any other, pardon me if I say they can only be 
attributed to your unwillingness to remove them. 
I entreat you, therefore, to trifle with him no longer, 
nor to subject me again to the freedom of implica- 
tions extremely disagreeable to me. 

O fie, fie, Miss Beverley ! after all that has pass- 
ed, after his long expectations, and his constant at* 
tendance, you cannot for a moment think seriously 
of discarding him J 

Cecilia, equally surprised and provoked by this 
speech, could not for a moment tell how to answer 
it; and Mr. Harrel, wilfully misinterpreting her si- 
lence, took her hand, and said, Come, I am sure 
you have too much honour to make a fool of such a 
man as Sir Robert Floyer. There is not a woman 
in town who would not envy your choice, and 1 
assure you there is not a man in England I would 
so soon recommend to you. 

He would then have hurried her back to the next 
room ; but drawing away her hand with undisguis- 
ed resentment, No, Sir, she cried, this must not 
pass ! my positive rejection of Sir Robert the in- 
stant you communicated to me his proposals, you 
can neither have forgotten nor mistaken : and you 
must not wonder if 1 acknowledge myself extreme- 
ly disobliged by your unaccountable perseverance 
in refusing to receive my answer* 

Young ladies who have been brought up in the 
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country, returned Mr. Harrel, with his usual negli- 
gence, are always so high-flown in their notions, it is 
difficult to deal with them ; hut as I am much better 
acquainted with the world than you can be, you 
must give me leave to tell you, that if, after all, you 
refuse Sir Robert, it will be using him very ill. 

Why, will you say so, Sir, cried Cecilia, when it 
is utterly impossible you can have formed so pre* 

{>osterous an opinion ? Pray hear me, however, final* 
y, and pray tell Sir Robert 

No, no, interrupted he, with affected gaiety, you 
shall manage it all your own way ; I will have no* 
thing to do with the quarrels of lovers. 

And then, with a pretended laugh, he hastily left 
her. 

Cecilia was so much incensed by this impracti- 
cable behaviour, that instead of returning to the fa- 
mily, she went directly to her own room. It was 
easy for her to see that Mr. Harrel was bent upon 
using every method he could devise, to entangle her 
into some engagement with Sir Robert ; and though 
she could not imagine the meaning of such a scheme, 
the littleness of his behaviour excited her contempt, 
and the long-continued error of the baronet gave 
her the utmost uneasiness. She again determined 
to seek an explanation with him herself, and im- 
moveably to refuse joining the party to Violet- Bank- 

The following day, while the ladies and Mr. Ar- 
nott were at breakfast, Mr. Harrel came into the 
room to inquire if they should all be ready to set 
off for his villa by ten o'clock the next day. Mrs. 
Harrel and her brother answered in the affirmative; 
but Cecilia was silent, and he turned to her and re- 
peated his question. 

Do you think me so capricious, Sir, said she, that 
after telling you but yesterday I could not be of 
your party, I shall tell you to-day that I can? 
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Why you do not really mean to remain in town 
by yourself! replied he, you cannot suppose that 
will be an eligible plan for a young lady. On the 
contrary, it will be so very improper, that I think 
myself, as your guardian, obliged to oppose it. 

Amazed at this authoritative speech, Cecilialook- 
ed at him with a mixture of mortification and an- 
ger ; but knowing it would be vain to resist his power 
if he was resolute to exert it, she made not any an- 
swer. 

Besides, he continued, I have a plan for some 
alterations in the house during my absence ; and I 
thiuk your room, in particular, will be much im- 
proved by them : but it will be impossible to em- 
ploy any workmen, if we do not all quit the pre* 
mises. 

This determined persecution now seriously alarm- 
ed her ; she saw that Mr. Harrel would omit no ex- 
pedient or stratagem to encourage the addresses of 
Sir Robert, and force her into his presence ; and 
she began next to apprehend that her connivance 
in his conduct might be presumed upon by that 
gentleman : she resolved, therefore, as the last and 
only effort in her power for avoiding him, to endea- 
vour to find an accommodation at the house of 
Mrs. Delvile, during the excursion to Violet-Bank : 
and if, when she returned to Portman Square, the 
baronet still persevered in his attendance, to entreat 
her friend Mr. Monckton would take upon himself 
the charge of undeceiving him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A VICTORY. 

As not a moment was now to be lost, Cecilia had 
no sooner suggested this scheme, than she hastened 
to St. James s Square, to try its practicability. 

She found Mrs. Delvile alone, and still at break- 
fast. 

After the first compliments were over, while she 
was considering in what manner to introduce her 
proposal, Mrs. Delvile herself led to the subject, by 
saying, I am very sorry to hear we are so soon to 
lose you ; but I hope Mr. Harrel does not intend 
to make any long stay at his villa ; for, if he does, 
I shall be half tempted to come and run away with 
you from him. 

And that, said Cecilia, delighted with this open* 
ing, would be an honour I am more than half tempt- 
ed to desire. 

Why, indeed, your leaving London at this time, 
continued Mrs. Delvile, is, for me, particularly un- 
fortunate, as, if I could now be favoured with your 
visits, I should doubly value them ; for Mr. Delvile 
is gone to spend the holidays at the Duke of Der- 
went's, whither I was not well enough to accompany 
him ; my son has his own engagements, and there 
are so few people I can bear to see, that I shall live 
almost entirely alone. 

If I, cried Cecilia, in such a situation might hope 
to be admitted, how gladly for that happiness would 
I exchange my expedition to Violet- Bank ! 

You are very good,* and very amiable, said Mrs* 
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Delvile, and your society would, indeed, give me in- 
finite satisfaction. Yet I am no enemy to solitude ; 
on the contrary, company is commonly burden- 
some to me ; I find few who have any power to 
give me entertainment, and even of those few, the 
chief part have in their manners, situation, or cha- 
racters, an unfortunate something, that generally 
renders a near connexion with them inconvenient 
dr disagreeable. There are, indeed, so many draw- 
backs to regard and intimacy, from pride, from pro- 
priety, and various other collateral causes, that rarely 
as we meet with people of brilliant parts, there ia 
almost ever some objection to our desire of meet- 
ing them again. Yet to live wholly alone is cheer- 
less and depressing; and with you at least, taking 
Cecilia's hand, Ifind not one single obstacle to op- 
pose to a thousand inducements, which invite me 
to form a friendship that I can only hope may be as 
lasting, as I am sure it will be pleasant. 

Cecilia expressed her sense ot this partiality in the 
warmest terms ; and Mrs. Delvile, soon discovering 
by her manner that she took not any delight in her 
intended visit to Violet-Bank, began next to ques- 
tion her whether it would be possible for her to give 
it up. 

She instantly answered in the affirmative* 

And would you really be so obliging, cried 
Mrs. Delvile, with some surprise, as to bestow 
upon me the time you had destined for this gay 
excursion ? 

Most willingly, answered Cecilia, if you are so 
good as to wish it. 

But can you also for you must by no means 

remain alone in Portman Square— —manage to 
live entirely in my house till Mr. Harrel's return ? 

To this proposal, which was what she most de- 
sired, Cecilia gave a glad assent; and Mrs, Delvile, 
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extremely pleased with her compliance, promised t* 
have an apartment prepared fur her immediately. 

She then hastened home, to announce her new 
plan. 

This she took occasion to do when the family was 
assembled at dinner. The surprise with which she 
was heard was very general : Sir Robert seemed at 
a loss what conclusion to draw from her informa- 
tion ; Mr. Arnott was half elated with pleasure, and 
half depressed with apprehension; Mrs. Harrel won- 
dered, without any other sensation ; and Mr. Har- 
rel himself was evidently the most concerned of the 
party. 

Every effort of persuasion and importunity he now 
essayed to prevail upon her to give up this scheme, 
and still accompany them to the villa; but she 
coolly answered that her engagement with Mrs* 
Delvile was decided, and she had appointed to wait 
upon her the next morning. 

When her resolution was found so steady, a gene- 
ral ill humour took place of surprise : Sir Robert 
now had the air of a man who thought himself af- 
fronted ; Mr. Arnott was wretched from a thousand 
uncertainties; Mrs. Harrel, indeed, was still the 
most indifferent ; but Mr. Harrel could hardly re- 
press his* disappointment and anger. 

Cecilia, however, was all gaiety and pleasure : in 
removing only from the house of one guardian to 
another, she knew she could not be opposed ; and 
the flattering readiness with which Mrs. Delvile had 
anticipated her request, without inquiring into her 
motives, had relieved her from a situation which 
now grew extremely distressing, without giving to 
her the pain of making complaints of Mr. Harrel. 
The absence of Mr. Delvile contributed to her hap- 
piness, and she much rejoiced in having now the 
prospect of a speedy opportunity to explain to hit 

2b3 
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hon whatever had appeared mysterious in her con- 
duct respecting Mr. Bel field. If she had any thing 
to regret, it was merely the impossibility, at this 
time, of waiting for the counsel of Mr. Monckton. 

The next morning, while the family was in the 
midst of preparation for departure, she took leave 
of Mrs. Harrel, who faintly lamented the loss of her 
company, and then hastily made her compliments 
to Mr. Harrel and Mr. Arnott, and putting herself 
into a chair, was conveyed to her new habitation. 

Mrs. Delvile received her with the most distin- 
guished politeness ; she conducted her to the apart- 
ment which had been prepared for her, led her to 
the library, which she desired her to make use of as 
her own, and gave her the most obliging charges 
to remember that she was in a house of which she 
had the command. 

Young Delvile did not make his appearance till 
dinner time. Cecilia, from recollecting the strange 
situations in which she had lately been seen by him, 
blushed extremely when she first met his eyes ; but 
finding him gay and easy, . general in his conversa- 
tion, and undesigning in his looks, she soon recover- 
ed from her embarrassment, and passed the rest of 
the day without restraint or uneasiness. 

Every hour she spent with Mrs. Delvile, contri- 
buted to raise in her esteem the mind and under- 
standing of that lady. She found, indeed, that it 
was not for nothing she was accused of pride ; but 
she found at the same time so many excellent qua- 
lities, so much true dignity of mind, and so noble 
a spirit of liberality, that however great was the 
respect she seemed to demand, it was always infe- 
rior to what she felt inclined to pay. 

Nor was young Delvile less rapid in the progress 
he made in her favour; his character upon every op- 
portunity of showing it, rose in her opinion, and his 
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disposition and manners had a mingled sweetness 
and vivacity that rendered his society attractive, and 
his conversation spirited. 

Here, therefore, Cecilia experienced that happi- 
ness she so long had coveted in vain : her life was 
neither public nor private, her amusements were 
neither dissipated nor retired; the company she saw 
were either people of high rank or strong parts, and 
their visits were neither frequent nor long. The 
situation she quitted gave a zest to that into which 
she entered, for she was now no longer shocked by 
extravagance or levity, no longer tormented with 
addresses which disgusted her, nor mortified by 
the ingratitude of the friend she had endeavoured 
to serve. All was smooth and serene, yet lively and 
interesting. 

Her plan, however, of clearing to young Del vile 
his mistakes concerning Bel h' eld, she could not put 
in execution ; for he now never led to the subject, 
though he was frequently alone with her, nor seemed 
at all desirous to renew his former raillery, or repeat 
his inquiries. She wondered at this change in him, 
but chose rather to wait the revival of his own 
curiosity, than to distress or perplex herself by con- 
triving methods of explanation. 

Situated thus happily, she had now one only 
anxiety, which was to know whether, and in what 
manner, Mr. Belfield had received his surgeon, as 
well as the actual state of his own and his sister's af- 
fairs: but the fear of again encountering young 
Delvile in suspicious circumstances, deterred her at 
present from going to their house. Yet her natural 
benevolence, which partial convenience never lulled 
to sleep, impressing her with' an apprehension that 
her services might be wanted, she was induced to 
write to Miss Belfield, though she forbore to visit 
her. 

2b 3 
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Her letter was short, but kind, and to the pur- 
pose : she apologized for her officiousness, desired to 
know if her brother was better, and entreated her, 
in terms the most delicate, to acquaint her if yet 
she would accept from her any assistance. 

She sent this letter by her servant, who, after 
waiting a considerable time, brought her the follow- 
ing answer : 

TO MISS BEVERLEY. 

Ah, Madam! your goodness quite melts me ! we 
want nothing, however, yet; though I fear we shall 
not say so much longer. But though I hope I shall 
never forget myself so as to be proud and imperti- 
nent, I will rather struggle with any hardship than 
keg, for I will not disoblige ray poor brother by any 
feult that I can help, especially now he is fallen so 
low. But, thank Heaven, his wound has at last 
been dressed, for the surgeon has found him out, 
and he attends him for nothing; though my brother 
is willing to part with every thing he is worth in the 
world, rather than owe that obligation to him: yet I 
often wonder why he hates so to be obliged, for when 
he was rich himself he was always doing something 
to oblige other people. But I fear the surgeon 
thinks him very bad! for he won't speak to us when 
we follow him down stairs. 

I am sadly ashamed to send this bad writing, but 
I dare not ask my brother for any help, because he 
would only be angry that I wrote any thing about 
him at all ; but indeed I have seen too little good 
come of pride to think of imitating it; and as I have 
not his genius, I am sure there is no need I should 
have his defects: ill, therefore, as I write, you, Ma- 
dam, who have so much goodness and gentleness, 
would forgive it, I believe, if it was worse, almost. 
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And though we are not in need of your kind offers, it 
is a great comfort to me to think there is a lady in 
the world that, if we come to be quite destitute, and 
if the proud heart of my poor unhappy brother should 
be quite broke down, will look upon our distress 
with pity, and generously help us from quite sinking 
under it. I remain, 

Madam, 
with the most humble respect, 
your ever most obliged 
humble servant, 

HENRIETTA BELFIELD. 

Cecilia, much moved by the simplicity of this let- 
ter, determined that her very first visit from Portman 
Square should be to its fair and innocent writer. 
And having now an assurance that she was in no im- 
mediate distress, and that her brother was actually 
Under Mr. Rupil's care, she dismissed from her mind 
the only subject of uneasiness that at present had 
endeavoured to disturb it, and gave herself wholly 
up to the delightful serenity of unalloyed happiness* 

Few are the days of unmixed felicity which we 
acknowledge while we experience, though many are 
those we deplore, when by sorrow taught their va- 
lue, and by misfortune, their loss. Time with Cecilia 
now glided on with such rapidity, that before she 
thought the morning half over, the evening was 
closed, and ere she was sensible the first week was 
past, the second was departed for ever. More and 
more pleased with the inmates of her new habitation, 
she found in the abilities of Mrs. Delvile sources in- 
exhaustible of entertainment, and in the disposition 
and sentiments of her son something so concordant 
to her own, that almost every word he spoke showed 
the sympathy of their minds, and almost every look 
which caught her eyes was a reciprocation or intel- 
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ligence. Her heart, deeply wounded of late by un- 
expected indifference, and undeserved mortification* 
was now, perhaps, more than usually susceptible of 
those penetrating and exquisite pleasures which 
friendship and kindness possess the highest powers 
©f bestowing. Easy, gay, and airy, she only rose to 
happiness, and only retired to rest ; and not merely 
heightened was her present enjoyment by her past 
disappointment, but carrying her retrospection to 
her earliest remembrance, she still found her actual 
situation more peculiarly adapted to her taste and 
temper, than any she had hitherto at any time ex- 
perienced. 

The very morning that the destined fortnight was 
elapsed, she received a note from Mrs. Harrel, with 
information of her arrival in town, and an entreaty 
that she would return to Port man Square. 

Cecilia, who, thus happy, had forgot to mark the 
progress of time, was now all amazement to find the 
term of her absence so soon past. She thought of 
going back with the utmost reluctance, and of quit- 
ting her new abode with the most lively regret. 
The representations of Mr. Monckton daily lost 
their force, and notwithstanding her dislike of Mr. 
Delvile, she had no wish so earnest as that of being 
settled in his family for the rest of her minority. 

To effect this was her next thought ; yet she knew 
not how to make the proposal ; but from the uncom- 
mon partiality of Mrs. Delvile she hoped, with a 
very little encouragement, she would lead to it her- 
self. 

Here, however, she was disappointed ; Mrs. Del- 
vile, when she heard of the summons from the 
Harrels, expressing her sorrow at losing her in terms 
of the most flattering regret, yet seemed to think 
the parting indispensable, and dropt not the most 
distant hint of attempting to prevent it. 
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Cecilia, vexed and disconcerted, then made ar- 
rangements for her departure, which she fixed for 
the next morning. 

The rest of the day, unlike every other which for 
the last fortnight had preceded it, was passed with 
little appearance, and no reality of satisfaction : Mrs. 
Delvile was evidently concerned, her v son openly 
avowed his chagrin, and Cecilia felt the utmost mor- 
tification ; yet, though every one was discontented, 
no effort was made towards obtaining any delay. 

The next morning during breakfast, Mrs. Delvile 
very elegantly thanked her for granting to her so 
much of her time, and earnestly begged to see her 
in future whenever she could be spared from her 
other friends ; protesting she was now so accustom- 
ed to her society, that she should require both long 
and frequent visits to soften the separation. This 
request was very eagerly seconded by young Del- 
vile, who warmly spoke his satisfaction that his 
mother had found so charming a friend, and unaf- 
fectedly joined in her entreaties that the intimacy 
might be still more closely cemented. 

Cecilia had no great difficulty in according her 
compliance to those demands, of which the kind- 
ness and cordiality somewhat lessened her disturb- 
ance at the parting. 

When Mrs. Harrel's carriage arrived, Mrs. Del- 
vile took a most affectionate leave of her, and her 
son attended her to the coach. 

In her way down stairs, he stopt her for a few 
moments, and in some confusion said, I wish much 
to apologize to Miss Beverley, before her departure, 
for the very gross mistake of which I have been 
guilty. I know not if it is possible she can pardon 
me, and I hardly know myself by what perversity 
and blindness I persisted so long in my error. 
Q, cried Cecilia, much rejoiced at this voluntary 
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explanation, if you are but convinced you were 
really in an error, I have nothing, more to wish. 
Appearances, indeed, were so strangely against me, 
that I ought not, perhaps, to wonder they deceived 
you. 

This is being candid indeed, answered he, again 
leading her on : anpl in truth, though your anxiety 
was obvious, its cause was obscure, and where any 
thing is left to conjecture, opinion interferes, and 
the judgement is easily warped. My own partiality, 
however, for Mr. BeJfield, will I hope plead my ex- 
cuse, as from that, and not from any prejudice 
against the baronet, my mistake arose : on the con- 
trary, so highly I respect your taste and your dis- 
cernment, that your approbation, when known, can 
scarcely fail of securing mine. 

Great as was the astonishment of Cecilia at the 
conclusion of this speech, she was at tjie coach door 
before she could make any answer; but Del vile, per- 
ceiving her surprise, added, while he handed her in, 

Is it possible but no, it is not possible I should 

be again mistaken. I forbore to speak at all, till I 
frad information by which I could not be misled. 

I know not in what unaccountable obscurity, 
cried Cecilia, I, or my affairs, may be involved, but 
I perceive that the cloud which 1 had hoped was 
dissipated, is thicker and more impenetrable than 
ever. 

Delvile then bowed to her with a look that accused 
her of insincerity, and the carriage drove away. 

Teased by these eternal mistakes, and provoked 
to find that, though the object of her supposed par* 
tiality was so frequently changed, the notion of her 
positive engagement with one of the duellists was 
invariable, she resolved, with all the speed in her 
power, to commission Mr. Monckton to wait upon 
Sir Robert floyer, and in her own name give a for- 
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mal rejection to his proposals, and desire him thence* 
forward to make known, by every opportunity, their 
total independence of each other: for sick of debat- 
ing with Mr. Harrel, and detesting all intercourse 
with Sir Robert, she now dropt her design of seek- 
ing an explanation herself. 

She was received by Mrs. Harrel with the same 
coldness with which she had parted from her. That 
lady appeared now to have some uneasiness upon 
her mind, and Cecilia endeavoured to draw from her 
its cause ; but far from seeking any alleviation in 
friendship, she studiously avoided her, seeming pain- 
ed by her conversation, and reproached by her sight. 
Cecilia perceiyed this increasing reserve with much 
concern, but with more indignation, conscious that 
her good offices had merited a better reception, and 
angry to find that her advice had not merely failed 
of success, but even exposed her to aversion. 

Mr. Harrel, on the contrary, behaved to her with 
unusual civility, seemed eager to oblige her, and 
desirous to render his house more agreeable to her 
than ever. But in this he did not prosper; for 
Cecilia immediately upon her return, looking in 
her apartment for the projected alterations, and 
finding none had been made, was so disgusted by 
such a detection of duplicity, that he sunk yet 
lower than before in her opinion, and she repined 
at the necessity she was under of any longer con- 
tinuing his guest. 

The joy of Mr. Arnott at again seeing her was 
visible and sincere ; and not a little was it increased 
by finding that Cecilia, who sought not more to 
avoid Mr. Harrel and Sir Robert, than she was her- 
self avoided by Mrs. Harrel, talked with pleasure to 
nobody else in the house, and scarcely attempted to 
conceal that he was the only one of the family who 
possessed any portion of her esteem. 
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Even Sir Robert appeared now to have formed a 
design of paying her rather more respect than he 
had hitherto thought necessary; but the violence he 
did himself was so evident, and his imperious nature 
seemed so repugnant to the task, that his insolence, 
breaking forth by starts, and checked only by com- 
pulsion, was but the more conspicuous from his in- 
adequate efforts to disguise it* 



CHAPTER VIIL 



A COMPLAINT. 



As Cecilia now found herself cleared, at least of all 
suspicions, of harbouring too tender a regard for 
Mr. Belfield, her objections to visiting his sister were 
removed, and the morning after her return to Mr. 
Harrel's she went in a chair to Swallow Street. 

She sent her servant up stairs to inquire if she 
might be admitted, and was immediately taken into 
the room where she had twice before been received. 

In a few minutes Miss Belfield, softly opening 
and shutting the door of the next apartment, made 
her appearance. She looked thin and pale, but 
much gratified by the sight of Cecilia. Ah, Ma- 
dam ! she cried, you are good indeed not to forget 
us ! and you can little think how it cheers and con- 
soles me, that such a lady as you can condescend 
to be kind to me. It is quite the only pleasure that 
I have now in the whole world. 

I grieve that you have no greater, cried Cecilia ; 
you seem much fatigued and harassed. How is your 
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brother ? I fear you neglect your own health, by too 
touch attention to his. 

No indeed, Madam; my mother does every thing 
for him herself, and hardly suffers any body else, to 
go near him. 

What, then, makes you so melancholy ? said Ce- 
cilia, taking her hand, you do not look well ; your 
anxiety, I am sure, is too much for your strength. 

How should I look well> Madam, answered she, 
living as I live ? — however, I will not talk of my- 
self, but of my brother. — Oh, he is so ill 1 indeed, I 
am sadly, sadly afraid, he will never be well again 1 
What does his surgeon say ? you are too tender, 
and too much frightened, to be any judge. 

It is not that I think myself he will die of his 
wound, for Mr. Rupil says the wound is almost no- 
thing ; but he is in a constant fever, and so thin 
and so weak, that indeed it is almost impossible he 
should recover ! 

You are too apprehensive, said Cecilia ; you know 
not what effect the country air may have upon him ; 
there are many, many expedients, that with so young 
a man may yet be successful. 

O no, tne country air can do nothing for him ! for 
I will not deceive you, Madam, for that would be 
doubly a fault when I am so ready in blaming other 
people for wearing false appearances : besides, you 
are so good and so gentle, that it quite composes me 
to talk with you. So 1 will honestly speak the truth, 
and the whole truth, at once ; my poor brother is 
lost! — Oh, I fear, for ever lost !— all by his own un- 
happy pride ! he forgets his father was a tradesman, 
he is ashamed of all his family, and his whole desire 
is to live among the grandest people, as if he be- 
longed to no other. And now that he can no longer 
do mat, he takes the disappointment so to heart thai 
vol. xl. 2 c 
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he cannot get the better of it ; and he told me this 
morning that he wished he was dead, for he did not 
know why he should live only to see his own rain ! 
But when he saw how I cried at his saying so, he 
was very sorry indeed, for he has always been the 
kindest brother in the world, when he has been away 
from the great folks who have spoilt him. But why, 
said he, Henrietta, why would you have me live, 
when, instead of raising you and my poor mother 
into a higher station, I am sunk so low that I only 
help to consume your own poor pittances to support 
me in my disgrace? 

I am sorry indeed, said Cecilia, to find he has so 
deep a sense of the failure of his expectations : but 
how happens it that you are so much wiser ? Young 
and inexperienced as you are, and early as you must 
have been accustomed, from your mother as well as 
from Mr. Belfield, to far other doctrine, the clear* 
ness of your judgement and the justness of your re- 
marks astonish as much as they charm me. 

Ah, Madam ! brought up as I have been brought 
up, there is little wonder 1 should see the danger of 
a high education, let me be ever so ignorant of 
every thing else ; for I and all my sisters have been 
the sufferers the whole time : and while we were 
kept backward that he might be brought forward, 
while we were denied comforts that he might have 
luxuries, how could we help seeing the evil of so 
much vanity, and wishing we had all been brought 
up according to our proper station? instead of 
living in continual inconvenience, and having one 
part of a family struggling with distress, only to let 
another part of it appear in a way he had no right 
to! ; v 

How rationally, said Cecilia, have you consider- 
ed this subject ! and how much do I honour you 
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for the affection you retain for your brother, not- 
withstanding the wrongs you have suffered to pro- 
mote his elevation ! 

Indeed he deserves it ; take but from him that one 
fault, pride, and I believe he has not another; and 
humoured and darling child as from his infancy he 
has always been, who at that can wonder, or be an* 

gry? 

And has he still no plan, no scheme, for his future 
destination ? 

No, Madam, none at all ; and that it is makes him 
so miserable, and being so miserable makes him so 
ill ; for Mr. Rupil says, that with such uneasiness 
upon his mind, he can never, in his present low state, 
get well. Oh it is melancholy to see how he is al- 
tered I and how he has lost ail his fine spirits ! he 
that used to be the life of us all ! — And now he 
hardly ever speaks a word, or if he does, he says 
something so sorrowful that it cuts us to the soul 1 
But yesterday, when my mother and I thought he 
was asleep, he lifted up his head, and looked at us 
both with tears in his eyes, which almost broke 
our hearts to see, and then in a low voice he said, 
What a lingering illness is this ! Ah, my dear mo- 
ther, you and poor Henrietta ought to wish it quick- 
er over ! for should I recover, my life, hereafter, will 
but linger like this illness. And afterwards he called 
out, What on earth is to become of me ? I shall never 
have health for the army, nor interest, nor means ! 
what am I to do ? subsist in the very prime of my 
life upon the bounty of a widowed mother ! or, with 
such an education, such connexions as mine, enter 
at last into some mean and sordid business ? 

It seems then, said Cecilia, he now less wants a 
physician than a friend* 

lie has a friend, Madam, a noble friend, would he 

2c2 
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but accept his services : but he never sees him with- 
out suffering fresh vexation, and his fever increases 
after every visit he pays him. • 

Well, cried Cecilia, rising, I find we shall not have 
an easy task to manage him ; but keep up your spi- 
rits, and, assure yourself he shall not be lost, if it be 
possible to save him. 

She then, though with much fearfulness of offend- 
ing, once more made an offer of her purse. Miss 
Bel field no longer started at the proposal; yet, grate- 
fully thanking her, said she was not in any imme- 
diate distress, and did not dare risk the displeasure 
of her brother, unless driven to it by severe necessity, 
Cecilia, however, drew from her a promise that she 
would apply to her in any sudden difficulty, and 
charged her never to think herself without a banker 
while her direction was known to her. 

She then bad her adieu, and returned home ; me- 
ditating the whole way upon some plan of employ- 
ment and advantage for Mr. Belfield, which, by 
clearing his prospects, might revive his spirits, and 
facilitate his recovery : for since his mind was so 
evidently the seat of his disease, she saw that unless, 
she could do more for him, she had yet done no- 
thing. 

Her meditation, however, turned to no account ; 
she could suggest nothing, for she was ignorant 
what was eligible to suggest. The stations and em- 
ployments of men she only knew by occasionally 
hearing that such were their professions, and such 
their situations in life ; but with the means and gra- 
dations by which they arose to them she was wholly 
unacquainted. 

Mr. Monckton, her constant resource in allVases 
of difficulty, immediately occurred to her as her most 
able counsellQr f and she determined by the first op* 
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portunity to consult with him upon the subject, cer- 
tain of advice the most judicious from his experience 
and knowledge of the world* 

But though she rested upon him her serious ex* 
pectations of assistance, another idea entered her 
mind not less pleasant, though less promising of 
utility : this was to mention her views to young Del- 
vile. He was already, she knew, well informed of 
the distress of Mr, Belfield, and she hoped, by open- 
ly asking his opinion, to confirm to him her freedom 
from any engagement with that gentleman, and con- 
vince him, at the same time, by her application to 
himself, that she was equally clear of any tie with 
the baronet. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A SYMPATHY. 



The next day Cecilia had appointed to spend in St. 
James's Square ; and she knew by experience, that 
in its course she should in all probability find some 
opportunity of speaking with Delvile alone. 

This accordingly happened : for in the evening 
Mrs. Delvile quitted the room for a few moments 
to answer a letter. Cecilia, then left with her son, 
said, after a little hesitation, Will you not think me 
very strange, if I should take the liberty to consult 
you upon some business ? 

I already think you very strange, answered he ; 
so strange that I know not any one who at all re- 
sembles you. But what is this consultation in which 
you will permit me to have a voice? 

2c3 
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You are acquainted, I believe, with the distress 
of Mr. Belfield ? 

I am ; and I think his situation the most melan- 
choly that can be imagined. 1 pity him with my 
whole soul, and nothing would give me greater joy 
than an opportunity of serving him. 

He is, indeed, much to be compassionated, re- 
turned Cecilia, and if something is not speedily done 
for him, I fear he will be utterly lost. The agita- 
tion of his mind baffles all the power of medicine, 
and till that is relieved, his health can never be re- 
stored. His spirit, probably always too high for his 
rank in life, now struggles against every attack of 
sjckness and of poverty, in preference to yielding to 
his fate, and applying to his friends for their interest 
and assistance. I mean not to vindicate his obdu- 
racy, yet I wish it were possible it could be sur- 
mounted. Indeed, 1 dread to think what may be- 
come of him ! feeling at present nothing but wretch- 
edness and pain, looking forward in future to no- 
thing but ruin and despair \ 

There is no man, cried young Delvile with emo- 
tion, who might not rather envy than pity sufferings 
which give rise to such compassion. 
- Pecuniary assistance he will not accept, she con- 
tinued, and, indeed, his mind is superior to receiving 
consolation from such temporary relief; I wish him, 
therefore, to be put into some way of life by which 
his own talents, which have long enough amused the 
world, may at length become serviceable to himself. 
Do you think, Sir, this is possible ? 

How do I rejoice, cried Delvile, colouring with 
pleasure while he spoke, in this flattering concur- 
rence of our opinions ! See, Madam, taking from 
his pocket a letter, how I have been this very morn- 
ing occupied in endeavouring to procure for Mr. 
Belfield some employment by which his education 
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might be rendered useful, and hjs parts redound to 
his own credit and advantage. 

He then broke the seal, and put into her hand a 
letter to a nobleman, whose son was soon going 
abroad, strongly recommending Bel field to him in 
capacity of a tutor. 

A sympathy of sentiment so striking, impressed 
them at the same moment with surprise and esteem: 
Delvile earnestly regarded her with eyes of speaking 
admiration, while the occasion of his notice ren- 
dered it too pleasant to distress her, and filled her 
with an inward satisfaction which brightened her 
whole countenance. 

She had only time, in a manner that strongly 
marked her approbation, to return the letter, before 
Mrs. Delvile again made her appearance. 

During the rest of the evening but little was said ; 
Cecilia was not talkative, and young' Delvile was so 
absent, that three times his mother reminded him 
of an engagement to meet his father, who that 
night was expected at the Duke of Derwent's house 
in town, before he heard that she spoke to him, and 
three times more before, when he had heard, jje 
obeyed. 

Cecilia, when she came back to Mr. Harrel's, 
found the house full of company. She went into the 
drawing-room, but did not remain there long ; she 
was grave and thoughtful ; she wished to be alone, 
and by the earliest opportunity stole away to her 
own apartment. 

Her mind was now occupied by new ideas, and 
her fancy was busied in the delineation of new pro- 
spects. She had been struck from her first meeting 
young Delvile with an involuntary admiration of his 
manners and conversation; she had found upon 
every succeeding interview something further to ap- 
prove, and felt for him a rising partiality which made. 
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her always see him with pleasure, and never part 
from him without a wish to see him again. Yet, as 
she was not of that inflammable nature which is al- 
ways ready to take fire, as her passions were under 
the control of her reason, and she suffered not her 
affections to triumph over her principles, she started 
at her danger the moment she perceived it, and in- 
stantly determined to give no weak encouragement 
to a prepossession which neither time nor intimacy 
had justified. She denied herself the deluding satis- 
faction of dwelling upon the supposition of his 
worth ; was unusually assiduous to occupy all her 
time, that her heart might have less leisure for ima- 
gination ; and had she found that his character had 
degenerated from the promise of his appearance, 
the well-regulated purity of her mind would soon 
have enabled her to have driven him wholly from her 
thoughts. 

Such was her situation when the circumstances of 
her affairs occasioned her becoming an inmate of 
his house; and here she grew less guarded, because 
less clear-sighted to the danger of negligence, for 
the frequency of their conversations allowed her 
little time to consider their effects. If at first she 
had been pleased with his deportment and elegance, 
upon intimacy she was charmed with his disposition 
and his behaviour; she found him manly, generous, 
open-hearted, and amiable, fond of literature, de- 
lighting in knowledge, kind in his temper, and 
spirited in his actions. 

Qualities such as these, when recommended by 
high birth, a striking figure, and polished manners, 
formed but a dangerous companion for a young wo- 
man, who, without the guard of any former pre- 
possession, was so fervent an admirer of excellence 
as Cecilia. Her heart made no resistance, for the 
attack was too gentle and too gradual to alarm her 
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vigilance ; and therefore, though always sensible of 
the pleasure she received from his society, it was not 
till she returned to Portman Square, after having 
lived under the same roof with him for a fortnight, 
that she was conscious her happiness was no longer 
in her own power. 

Mr. Han-el's house, which had never pleased her, 
now became utterly disgustful ; she was wearied and 
uncomfortable ; yet, willing to attribute her uneasi- 
ness to any other than the true cause, she fancied 
the house itself was changed, and that all its inhabi- 
tants and visitors were more than usually disagree- 
able : but this idle error was of short duration, the 
moment of self-conviction was at hand, and when 
Delvile presented her the letter he had written for 
Mr. Belfiejd, it flashed in her eyes ! 

This detection of the alterea state of her mind, 
opened to her views and her hopes a scene entirely 
new; for neither the exertion of the most active be* 
nevolence, nor the steady course of the most virtuous 
conduct, sufficed any longer to wholly engage her 
thoughts, or constitute her felicity; she had purposes 
that came nearer home, and cares that threatened 
to absorb in themselves that heart and those facul- 
ties which hitherto had oply seemed animated for 
the seryice of others. 

Yet this loss of mental freedom gave her not much 
uneasiness, since the choice of her heart, though in- 
voluntary, was approved by her principles, and con* 
firmed by her judgement. Young Delvile's situation 
ip life was just what she wished, more elevated than 
her own, yet not so exalted as to humble her with a 
sense of inferiority ; his connexions were honour- 
able, his mother appeared to her the first of women, 
his character and disposition seemed formed to make 
her happy, and her own fortune was so large, that 
(p the Hate of his she was indifferent 
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Delighted with so flattering a union of inclina- 
tion with propriety, she now began to cherish the 
partiality she at first repressed, and thinking the fu- 
ture destination of her life already settled, looked 
forward with grateful joy to the prospect of ending 
her days with the man she thought most worthy to 
be intrusted with the disposal of her fortune. 

She had not, indeed, any certainty that the regard 
of young Del vile was reciprocal ; but she had every 
reason to believe he greatly admired her, and to sus- 
pect that his mistaken notion of her prior engage- 
ment, first with Mr. Belfield, and afterwards with 
Sir Robert Floyer, made him at present check those 
sentiments in her favour, whicn, when that error 
was removed, she hoped to see encouraged. 

Her purpose, therefore, was quietly to wait an 
explanation, which she rather wished retarded than 
forwarded, that her leisure and opportunity might 
be more for investigating his character, and saving 
herself from repentance. 



CHAPTER X. 

A CONFLICT. 



The day following this happy intellectual arrange- 
ment, Cecilia was visited by Mr. Monckton. That 
gentleman, who had inquired for her immediately 
after the Harrels went to their villa, and who had 
flattered himself with reaping much advantage from 
their absence, by frequent meetings and confiden- 
tial discourses, suffered the severest mortification 
when he found that her stay in town rendered her 
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not the less inaccessible to him, since he had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Delviles, and could not 
venture to present himself at their house. 
He was now received by her with more than usual 

Pleasure; the time had seemed long to her since she 
ad conversed with him, and she was eager to ask his 
counsel and assistance in her aflairs. She related to 
him the motives which had induced her to go to St. 
James's Square, and the incorrigible obstinacy with 
which Mr. Harrel still continued to encourage the 
addresses of Sir Robert Floyer ; she earnestly en- 
treated him to become her agent in a business to 
which she was unequal, by expostulating in her 
cause with Mr. Harrel, and by calling upon Sir 
Robert himself to insist upon his forgoing his un- 
authorized pretensions. 

Mr.Monckton listened eagerly to her account and 
request, and when she had finished, assured her he 
would deliberate upon each circumstance of the af- 
fair, and then maturely weigh every method he 
could devise, to extricate her from an embarrass- 
ment which now grew far too serious to be safely 
neglected* 

I will not, however, continued he, either act or 
give my opinion without further inauiry, as I am 
confident there is a mystery in this business which 
lies deeper than we can at present fathom. Mr. 
Harrel has doubtless purposes of his own to answer 
by this pretended zeal for 8ir Robert; nor is it diffi- 
cult to conjecture what they may be. Friendship, 
in a man of his light cast, is a mere cover, a mere 
name, to conceal a connexion which has its basis 
solely in the licentious convenience of borrowing 
money, going to the same gaming-house, and mu- 
tually communicating and boasting their mutual 
vices and intrigues, while, all the time, their regard 
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for each other is equally hollow with their regard for 
truth and integrity. 

He then cautioned her to be extremely careful 
with respect to any money transactions with Mr. 
Harrel, whose splendid extravagance he assured 
her was universally known to exceed his fortune* 

The countenance of Cecilia, during this exhorta- 
tion, was testimony sufficient to the penetrating eyes 
of Mr. Monckton, that his advice came not too soon : 
a suspicion of the real state of the case speedily oc- 
curred to him, and he questioned her minutely upon 
the subject. She endeavoured to avoid making him 
any answer ; but his discernment was too keen for 
her artificial evasion, and he very soon gathered all 
the particulars of her transactions with Mr. Harrel. 

He was less alarmed at the sum she had lent him, 
which was rather within his expectations, than jat 
the method she had been induced to take to procure 
it. He represented to her in the strongest manner 
the danger of imposition, nay of ruin, from the ex- 
tortions and the craft of money-lenders; and he 
charged her upon no consideration to be tempted or 
persuaded again to have recourse to such perilous 
expedients. 

She promised the most attentive observance of his 
advice; and then told him the acquaintance she had 
made with Miss Belfield, and her sorrow for the si- 
tuation of her brother; though, satisfied for the pre- 
sent with the plan of young Delvile, she now gave 
up her design of soliciting his courfsel. 

In the midst of this conversation, a note was de- 
livered to her from Mr. Delvile senior, acquainting 
her with his return to town, and begging the favour 
of her to call in St. James's Square the next morn- 
ing, as he wished to 9peak to her upon some busi- 
ness of importance. 
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The eager manner in which Cecilia accepted this 
invitation, and her repeated and earnest exclama- 
tion of wonder at what Air. Delvile could have to say, 
passed not unnoticed by Mr. Monckton ; he instantly 
turned the discourse from the Belfields, the Harrels, 
and the baronet, to inquire how she had spent her 
time during hervisit in St. James's Square, and what 
was her opinion of the family after her late oppor- 
tunities of intimacy ? 

Cecilia answered, that she had yet seen nothing 
more of Mr. Delvile, who had been absent the whole 
time, but with equal readiness and pleasure she re- 
plied to all his questions concerning his lady, expa- 
tiating with warmth and fervour upon her many 
rare and estimable qualities. 

But when the same interrogatories were trans- 
ferred to the son, she spoke no longer with the same 
ease, nor with her usual promptitude of sincerity ; 
she was embarrassed, her answers were short, and 
she endeavoured to hasten from the subject. 

Mr. Monckton remarked this change with the 
most apprehensive quickness ; but forcing a smile, 
Have you yet, he said, observed the family compact 
in which those people are,bound to besiege you, and 
draw you into their snares ? 

No, indeed, cried Cecilia, much hurt by the ques- 
tion, I am sure no such compact has been formed ; 
and I am sure, too, that if you knew them better, 
you, would yourself be the first to admire and do 
them justiqe. 

My dear Miss Beverley, cried he, I know them 
already ; I do not, indeed, visit them, but I am per- 
fectly acquainted with their characters, which have 
been drawn to me by those who are most closely 
connected with them, and who have had opportuni- 
ties of inspection which I hope will never fall to your 
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share, since I am satisfied the trial would pain, 
though the proof would convince you. 

What then have yon heard of them ? cried Cecilia 
with much earnestness ; it is, at least, not possible 
any ill can he said of Mrs. Del vile. 

I beg your pardon, returned he : Mrs. Delvile is 
not nearer perfection than the rest of her family, she 
has only more art in disguising her foibles ; because, 
though she is the daughter of pride, she is the slave 
of interest. 

I see you have been greatly misinformed, said 
Cecilia, warmly ; Mrs. Delvile is the noblest of wo- 
men ! she may, indeed, from her very exaltation, 
have enemies, but they are the enemies of envy, not 
of resentment, enemies raised by superior merit, not 
excited by injury or provocation ! 

You will know her better hereafter, said Mr. 
Monckton, calmly; I only hope your knowledge will 
not be purchased by the sacrifice of your happiness. 

And what knowledge of her, Sir, cried Cecilia, 
starting, can have power to put my happiness in any 
danger? 

I will tell you, answered he, with all the open- 
ness you have a claim to from my regard, and then 
leave to time to show if I am mistaken. The Del- 
vile family, notwithstanding its ostentatious magni- 
ficence, I can solemnly assure you, is poor in every 
branch, alike lineal and collateral. 

But is it therefore the less estimable ? 

Yes, because the more rapacious. And while they 
count on each side dukes, earls, and barons, in their 
genealogy, the very wealth with which, through 
your means, they project the support of their inso- 
lence, and which they will grasp with all the greedi- 
ness of avarice, they will think honoured by being 
employed in their service, while the instrument, all 
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amiable as she is, by which they attain it, will be 
constantly held down as the disgrace of their alii-* 
qnce. 

Cecilia, stung to the soul by this speech, rose from 
her chair,* unwilling to answer it, yet unable to con- 
ceal how much it shocked her. Mr. Monckton, per- 
ceiving her emotion, followed her, and taking her 
hand, said, I would not give this warning to one I 
thought too weak to profit from it; but as I am well 
informed of the use that is meant to be made of your 
fortune, and the abuse that will follow of yourself, I 
think it right to prepare you for their artifices, which 
merely to point out may render abortive. 

Cecilia, too much disturbed to thank him, drew 
back her hand, and continued silent. Mr. Monck- 
ton, reading through her displeasure the state of her 
affections, saw with terror the greatness of the dan- 
ger which threatened him. He found, however, that 
the present was no time for enforcing objections ; 
and perceiving he had already gone too far, though 
he was by no means disposed to recant, he thought 
it most prudent to retreat, and let her meditate upon 
his exhortation while its impression was yet strong; 
in her mind. 

He would now, therefore, have taken leave; but 
Cecilia, endeavouring to recollect herself, and fully 
persuaded that however he had shocked her, he had 
only her interest in view, stopt him, saying, You 
think me, perhaps, ungrateful, but believe me I am 
not : I must, however, acknowledge that your cen- 
sure of Mrs. Delvile hurts me extremely. Indeed I 
cannot doubt her worthiness ; I must still, therefore, 
plead for her, and I hope the time will come when 
you will allow I have not pleaded unjustly. 

Justly or unjustly, answered Mr. Monckton, I am 
at least sure you can never plead vainly. I give up, 
therefore, to your opinion, my attack of Mrs. Del- 

2d2 
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vile, and am willing, from your commendations, to 
suppose her the best of the race. Nay, I will even 
own that perhaps Mr. Delvile himself, as well as his 
lady, might pass through life and give but little of- 
fence, had they dnly themselves to think of, and no 
son to stimulate their arrogance. 

Is the son, then, said Cecilia, faintly, so much the 
most culpable ? 

The son, I believe, answered he, is at least the 
chief incentive to insolence and ostentation in the 
parents, since it is for his sake they covet with such 
avidity honours and riches, since they plume them- 
selves upon regarding him as the support of their 
/same and family, and since their pride in him even 
surpasses their pride in their lineage and them- 
selves. 

Ah ! thought Cecilia, and of such a son who could 
help being proud? 

Their purpose, therefore, he continued, is- to se- 
cure through his means your fortune, which they 
will no sooner obtain, than, to my certain know- 
ledge, they mean instantly, and most unmercifully, 
to employ it in repairing all their dilapidated es- 
tates. 

And then he quitted the subject ; and, with that 
guarded warmth which accompanied all his expres- 
sions, told her he would carefully watch for her 
honour and welfare ; and, repeating his promise of 
endeavouring to discover the tie by which Mr. Har- 
rel seemed bound to the baronet, he left her — a 
prey himself to an anxiety yet more severe than that 
with which he had filled her ! tie now saw all his 
Jong-cherished hopes in danger of final destruction, 
and suddenly cqs£ upon the brink of a precipice, 
where, while he struggled to protect them from 
Ailing, his eyes were dazzled pv beholding them 
totter, 
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Meanwhile Cecilia, disturbed from the calm of 
soft serenity to which she had yielded every avenue 
of her soul, now looked forward with distress and 
uneasiness, even to the completion of the views 
which but a few minutes before had comprised all 
her notions of felicity. The alliance which so lately 
had seemed wholly unexceptionable, now appeared 
teeming with objections, and threatening with dif- 
ficulties. The representations of Mr. Monckton 
had cruelly mortified her : well acquainted with his 
knowledge of the world, and wholly unsuspicious 
of his selfish motives, she gave to his assertions in** 
voluntary credit, and even while she attempted to 
combat them, they made upon her mind an impres- 
sion scarce ever to be erased. 

Full, therefore, of doubt and inquietude, she pass- 
ed the night in discomfort and irresolution, now 
determining to give way to her feelings, and now 
to be wholly governed by the counsel of Mr. Monck- 
ton. 



CHAPTER XI. 

AN EXPECTATION. 



In this disposition of mind, Cecilia the next morn* 
ing obeyed the summons of Mr. Delvile, and for the 
first time went to St. James's Square in a humour 
to look for evil instead of good, and meanness in- 
stead of nobleness. 

She was shown into an apartment where she found 
Mr. Delvile alone, and was received by him, as u#ual, 
with the most stately solemnity. 

2 d 3 ' 
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'When she was seated, I have given you, Miss 
Beverley, said he, the trouble of calling, in order to 
discuss with you the internal state of your affairs ! 
a duty which, at this juncture, I hold to be incum- 
bent upon my character. The delicacy due to your 
sex would certainly have induced me to wait upon 
you myself for this purpose, but for the reasons I 
have already hinted to you, of fearing the people 
with whom you live might think it necessary to re- 
turn my visit. Persons of low origin are commonly 
in those matters the most forward. Not, however, 
that I would prejudice you against them ; though, 
for myself, it is fit I remember that a general and 
indiscriminate acquaintance, by levelling all ranks, 
does injury to the rights of society. 

Ah ! thought Cecilia, how infallible is Mr. Mon.ck> 
ton ! and how irievitably, in a family of which Mr. 
Delvile is the head, should I be cruelly held down as 
the disgrace of their alliance ! 

I have applied, continued he, to Mrs. Delvile to 
know if the communication which I had recom- 
mended to you, and to which she had promised her 
attention, had yet passed; but I am informed you 
have not spoken to her upon the subject. 

1 had nothing, Sir, to communicate, answered 
Cecilia ; and I had hoped, as Mrs. Delvile made no 
inquiries, she was satisfied she had nothing to 
hear. 

With respect to inquiries, said Mr. Delvile, I fear 
you are not sufficiently aware of the distance be- 
tween a lady of Mrs. Delvile's rank, both by birth 
and alliance, and such a young woman as Mrs. Har- 
rel, whose ancestors, but a short time since, were 

mere Suffolk farmers. But I beg your pardon ; 

I mean not any reflection upon yours : I have always 
heard they were very worthy people ; and a farmer 
is certainly a very respectable person. Your father, 
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I think, no more than the Dean your uncle, did no- 
thing in that way himself? 

No, Sir, said Cecilia drily, and much provoked 
by this contemptuous courtesy. 

I have always been told he was a very good sort 
of man ; I knew none of the family myself but the 
Dean. His connexions with the Bishop of——, my 
relation, put him often in my way. Though his 
naming me for one of his trustees, I must own, was 
rather extraordinary; but I mean not to hurt yon; 
on the contrary, I should be much concerned to 
give you any uneasiness. 

Again Mr, Monckton arose in the mind of Cecilia, 
and again she acknowledged the truth of his stric- 
tures; and though she much wondered in what 
an harangue so pompous was to end, her disgust so 
far conquered her curiosity, that without hearing it 
she wished herself away. 

To return, said he, to my purpose. The present 
period of your life is such as to render advice par- 
ticularly seasonable: I am sorry, therefore, as I be- 
fore said, you have not disclosed your situation to 
Mrs. Delvile. ' A young lady on the point of mak- 
ing an establishment, and with many engagements 
in her power, is extremely liable to be mistaken in 
her Judgement, and therefore should solicit instruc- 
tion from those who are able to acquaint her what 
connexion would be most to her advantage. One 
things however, I am happy to commend, the young 

man who was wounded in the duel 1 cannot re» 

collect his name is, 1 hear, totally out of the 

question. 

What next? thought Cecilia; though still she gave 
him no interruption, for this haughtiness of his 
manner was repulsive to reply. 

My design, therefore, is to speak to you of Sir 
Robert Floyer. When I had last the pleasure of ad* 
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dressing you upon this subject, you may probably 
remember my voice was in his favour; but I then re- 
garded him merely as the rival of an inconsiderable 
young man, to rescue you from whom he appeared 
as an eligible person. The affair is now altered, that 
young man is thought of no more, and another rival 
comes forward, to whom Sir Robert is as inconsi- 
derable as the first rival was to Sir Robert. 

Cecilia started at this information, livelier sensa- 
tions stimulated her curiosity, and surmises in which 
she was most deeply interested quickened her at- 
tention. 

This rival, proceeded he, I should imagine no 
young lady would a moment hesitate in electing ; 
he is every way the superior of Sir Robert' except in 
fortune, and the deficiencies of that the splendour 
of your own may amply supply* 

The deepest crimson now tinged the cheeks of 
Cecilia ; the prophecy of Mr. Monckton seemed im- 
mediately fulfilling, and she trembled with a rising 
conflict between her approbation of the offer, and 
her dread of its consequences. 

I know not, indeed, continued he, in what esti- 
mation you have been accustomed to hold rank and 
connexion, nor whether you are impressed with a 
proper sense of their superiority and value; for early 
prejudices are not easily rooted out, and those who 
have lived chiefly with moneyed people, regard even 
birth itself as unimportant when compared with 
wealth. 

The colour which first glowed in the cheeks of 
Cecilia from expectation, now rose yet higher from 
resentment : she thought herself already insulted by 
a prelude so ostentatious and humiliating to the 
proposals which were to follow ; and she angrily de- 
termined, with whatever pain to her heart, to assert 
her own dignity, by refusing them at once, too well 
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satisfied by what she now saw of the present, that 
Mr. Monckton had been just in his prediction of the 
future. , 

Your rejection, therefore, continued he, of this 
honourable offer, may perhaps have been merely the 
consequence of the principles in which you have 
been educated. 

Rejection ! interuptcd Cecilia, amazed, what re- 
jection, Sir? 

Have you not refused the proposals of my Lord 
Ernolf for his son ? 

Lord Ernolf? never! nor have I ever seen either 
his Lordship or his son but in public. 

That, replied Mr. Delvile, is little to the pur- 
pose ; where the connexion is a proper one, a young 
lady of delicacy has only to accede to it. But though 
this rejection came not immediately from yourself} 
it had- doubtless your concurrence. 
It had not, Sir, even my knowledge. 
Your alliance, then, with Sir Robert Floyer, is 
probably nearer a conclusion than I had imagined ; 
for otherwise Mr. Harrel would not, without con- 
suiting you, have given the Earl so determinate an 
answer. 

No, Sir, said Cecilia, impatiently, my alliance with 
him was never more distant, nor do I mean it 
should ever approach more near. 

She was now little disposed for further conversa- 
tion. Her heroic design of refusing young Delvile, 
by no means reconciled her to the discovery she now 
made that he had not meant to address her ; and 
though she was provoked and fretted at this new 
proot'that Mr* Harrel scrupled neither assertions nor 
actions to make herengagement with Sir Robertcre- 
dited, her disappointment in finding that Mr. Del- 
vile, instead of pleading the cause of his son, was 
exerting hisinterest for another person, affected her 
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so much more nearly, that notwithstanding he still 
continued his parading harangue, she scarcely knew 
even the subject of his discourse, and seized the 
first opportunity of a cessation to rise and take her 
leave. 

He asked her if she would not call upon Mrs. 
Del vile; but desirous to be alone, she declined the 
invitation : he then charged her to proceed no further 
with Sir Robert till he had made some inquiries con- 
cerning Lord Ernolf, and graciously promising his 
protection and counsel, suffered her to depart. 

Cecilia now perceived she might plan her rejec- 
tions, or study her dignity, at her leisure, for nei- 
ther Mr. Delvile nor his son seemed in any haste to 
put her fortitude to the proof. With regard, there- 
fore, to their plots and intentions, Mr. Monckton 
she found was wrong; but with respect to their 
conduct and sentiments, she had every reason to be- 
lieve him right : and though her heart; refused to 
rejoice in escaping a trial of its strength, her judge- 
ment was so well convinced that his painting was 
from the life, that she determined to conquer her 
partiality for young Delvile, since she looked for- 
ward to nothing but mortification in a connexion 
with his family. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER L 

AN AGITATION, 

With this intention, and every faculty of her mind 
absorbed in reflecting upon the reasons which gave 
rise to it, she returned to Portman Square. 

As her chair was carried into the hall, she observ- 
ed, with some alarm, a look of consternation among 
the servants, and an appearance of confusion in the 
whole house. She was proceeding to her own room, 
intending to inquire of her maid if any evil had hap- 
pened, when she was crossed upon the stairs by Mr. 
Harrel, who passed her with an air so wild and per- 
turbed, that he hardly seemed to know her. 

Frightened and amazed, she stopped short, irre- 
solute which way to go ; but, hastily returning, he 
beckoned her to follow him. 

She obeyed, and he led her to the library. He 
then shut the door, and abruptly seizing her hand, 
called out, Miss Beverley, I am ruined ! — I am un- 
done ! — I am blasted for ever 1 

I hope not, Sir ! said Cecilia, extremely terrified! 
I hope not ! Where is Mrs. Harrel ? 

O I know not ! I know not ! cried he, in a frantic 
manner, but I have not seen her, — I cannot see her, 
— I hope I shall never see her more ! — 

O fie ! fie ! said Cecilia, let me call her, I beg ; 
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you should consult with her in this distress, and t&ek 
comfort from her affection. 

From her affection ? repeated he, fiercely ; from 
her hatred you mean ! Do you not know, that she 
too is ruined ? Oh, past redemption ruined ! — and 
yet that I should hesitate, that I should a moment 
•hesitate, to conclude the whole business at once ! 

How dreadful! cried Cecilia, what horrible* thing 
has happened ? 

I have undone Priscilla ! cried he, I have blasted 
my credit ! I have destroyed — no, not yet quite de- 
stroyed myself! 

O yet nor ever! cried Cecilia, whose agitation now 
almost equalled his own, be not so desperate, I conr 
jure you ! speak to me more intelligibly, — what does 
all this mean ? How has it come to pass ? 

My debts ! — my creditors ! — one way only, strik- 
ing his hand upon his forehead, is left for me ! 

Do not say so, Sir, said Cecilia, you shall find many- 
ways ; pray have courage ; pray speak calmly ; and 
if you will but be more prudent, will but, in future, 
fetter regulate youraffairs, I will myself undertake— 
She stopped ; checked in the full career of her 
overflowing compassion, by a sense of the worth- 
lessness of its object ; and by the remembrance of 
the injunctions of Mr* Monckton. 

What will you undertake ? cried he eagerly ; I 
know you are an angel ! — tell me, what will you 
undertake ? 

I will — said Cecilia, hesitating, I will speak to 

Mr. Monckton, — I wili consult 

You may as well consult with every cursed credit- 
or in the house, interrupted he ; but do so if you 
please ; my disgrace must perforce reach him soon, 
and a short anticipation is not worth begging off. 
Are your creditors then actually in the house? 
O yes, yes ! and therefore it is high time I should 
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be out of it ! — Did you not 'see them ? — Do they not 
line the hall ? — They threaten me with three exe- 
cutions before night!— three executions, unless I 
satisfy their immediate demands 1— 

And to what do their demands amount ? 

I know not ! — I dare not ask — to some thousand 
pounds, perhaps, — and I have not, at this minute, 
forty guineas in the house ! 

Nay, then, cried Cecilia, retreating, I can in- 
deed do nothing! if their demands are so high, I 
ought to do nothing. 

She would then hare quitted him, not more 
shocked at* his situation, than indignant at the wil- 
ful extravagance which had occasioned it* 

Stay, cried he, and hear me ! then lowering his 
voice, Seek out, he continued, your unfortunate 
friend, — go to the poor ruined Priscilla, — prepare 
her for tidings of horror ! and do not, though you 
renounce me, do not abandon her ! 

Then fiercely passing her, he was himself leav- 
ing the room; but Cecilia, alarmed by the fury of 
his manner, called out, What is it you mean ? what 
tidings of horror ? whither are you going ? 

To hell ! cried he, and rushed out of the apart- 
ment. 

Cecilia screamed aloud, and conjuring him to 
hear her, ran after him ; he paid her no regard, 
but, flying faster than she had power to pursue, 
reached his own dressing-room, shut himself into it 
with violence, and just as she arrived at the door, 
turned the key, and bolted it. « 

Her terror was now inexpressible ; she believed 
him in the very act of suicide, and her refusal of 
assistance seemed the signal for the deed: her 
whole fortune, at that moment, was valueless and 
unimportant to her, compared with the preserva- 
tion of a fellow-creature : she called out with all 
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the vehemence of agony to beg he would open the 
door, and eagerly promised by all that was sacred 
to do every thing m her power to save him. 

At these words he opened it ; his face was totally 
without colour, and he grasped a razor in his hand. 

You have stopped me, said he, in a voice scarce 
audible, at the very moment I had gathered courage 
for. the blow ; but if indeed you will assist me, I will 
shut this up, — if not, I will steep it in my blood ! 

I will ! I will ! cried Cecilia, 1 will do every thing 
you desire ! 

And quickly ? 

Immediately. 

Before my disgrace is known ? and while all may 
yet be hushed up ? 

Yes, yes ! . all— -any — every thing you wish ! 

Swear then ! 

Here Cecilia drew back; her recollection re* 
turned as her terror abated, and her repugnance 
to entering into an engagement for she knew not 
what, with a man whose actions she condemned, 
and whose principles she abhorred, made all her 
fright now give way to indignation, and, after a 
short pause, she angrily answered, No, Sir, I will 
not swear !— but yet, all that is reasonable, all that 
is friendly— 

Hear me swear, then ! interrupted he furiously, 
which at this moment I do, by every thing eternal, 
and by every thing infernal, that I will not outlive 
the seizure of my property, and that the moment I 
am informed there is an execution in my house, 
shall be the last of my existence ! 

What cruelty ! what compulsion ! what impiety ! 
cried Cecilia: give me, however, that horrible in* 
strument, and prescribe to me what conditions you 
please. 

A noise was now heard below stairs, at which Ce- 
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dlja, who had not dared call for help, lest die should 
quicken his desperation, was secretly beginning to 
rejoice, when starting at the sound, he exclaimed, 
I believe you are too late !— the ruffians have al- 
ready seized my house : then endeavouring to force 
her out of the room, Go, he cried, to my wife;— I 
want to be alone ! 

Oh give me first, cried she, that weapon, and I 
will take what oath you please ! 

No, no 1 go,— leave me,— cried he, almost 

breathless with emotion, I must not now be trifled 
with. 

I do not trifle ! indeed I do not ! cried Cecilia, 
holding by his arm : try, put me to the proof! 

Swear, solemnly swear, to empty my house of 
these creditors this moment ! 

I do swear, cried she with energy, and Heaven 
prosper me as I am sincere 1 

I see, 1 see you are an angel I cried he, raptu- 
rously, and as such I worship and adore you ! O 
you have restored me to life, and rescued me from 
perdition! 
Give me, then, that fatal instrument ! 
That instrument, returned he, is nothing, since 
so many others are in my. power ; but you have 
now taken from me all desire of using them. Go, 
then, and stop those wretches from coming to me— 
send immediately for the Jew 1 — he will advance 
what money you please,— my man knows whereto 
find him ;— consult with Mr. Arnott, speak a word 
of comfort to Priscilla,— but do nothing, nothing 
at all, till you have cleared my house of those 
cursed scoundrels 1 

Cecilia, whose heart sunk within her at the so- 
lemn promise she had given, the mention of the 
Jew, and the arduous task she had undertaken, 
quitted him without reply, and was going to her 
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own room, to compose her hurried spirits, and! con- 
sider what steps she had to take, when hearing the 
noise in the hall grow louder, she stopped to listen, 
and catching some words that greatly alarmed her, 
went half way down stairs, when she was met by 
Davison, Mr. Harrel's man, of whom she inquired 
into the occasion of the disturbance. 

He answered that he must go immediately to his 
master, for the bailiffs were coming into the house. 

Let him not know it if you value his life ! cried 
she, with new terror. Where is Mr. Arnott ? call 
him to me — beg him to come this moment, — I will 
wait for him here. 

The man flew to obey her : and Cecilia, finding 
she had time neither for deliberation nor regret, 
and dreading lest Mr. Harrel, by hearing of the ar- 
rival of the bailiffs, should relapse into despair, de- 
termined to call to her aid all the courage, prudence, 
and judgement she possessed, and since to act she 
was compelled, endeavour, with her best ability, to 
save his credit, and retrieve his affairs. 

The moment Mr. Arnott came, she ordered Da<* 
vison to hasten to his master, and watch his motions* 

Then, addressing Mr. Arnott, Will you, Sir, she 
said, go and tell those people that if they will in- 
stantly quit the house, every thing shall be settled, 
and Mr. Harrel will satisfy their demands? 

Ah, Madam ! cried Mr. Arnott mournfully, and 
how ? he has no means to pay them, and 1 have 
none — without ruin to myself, — to help him ! 

Send them but away, said Cecilia, and 1 will my- 
self be your security that your promise shall not be 
disgraced. 

Alas, Madam! cried he, what are you doing? well 
as I wish to Mr. Harrel, miserable as I am for my 
unfortunate sister, I yet cannot bear that such good* 
ness, such beneficence, should be injured. 
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Cecilia, however, persisted, and with evident re* 
luctance he obeyed her. 

While she waited his return, Davison came from 
Mr. Harrel, who had ordered him to run instantly 
for the Jew. 

Good Heaven, thought Cecilia, that a man so 
wretchedly selfish and worldly should dare, with all 
his guilt upon his head, 

T6 rush unlicensed on eternity*! 

Mr. Arnott was more than half an hour with the 
people ; and when, at last, he returned, his counte- 
nance immediately proclaimed the ill success of his 
errand. The creditors, he said, declared they had 
so frequently been deceived, that they would not 
dismiss the bailiffs, nor retire themselves, without 
actual payment. 

Tell them, then, Sir, said Cecilia, to send me 
their accounts, and, if it be possible, I will discharge 
them directly. 

Mr. Arnott's eyes were filled with tears at this 
declaration; and he protested, be the consequence 
to himself what it might, he would pay away every 
shilling he was worth, rather than witness such in- 
justice* 

No, cried Cecilia, exerting more spirit, that she 
might shock him less, I did not save Mr. Harrel, to 
destroy so much better a man 1 you have suffered 
but too much oppression already ; the present evil 
is mine ; and from me, at least, none I hope will 
ever spread to Mr. Arnott. 

Mr. Arnott could not bear this ; he was struck 
with grief, with admiration, and with gratitude, and 
finding his tears now refused to be restrained, he 
went to execute her commission in 6ilent dejection* 

• Mason's Eifrida. 
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The dejection, however, was increased, though 
his tears were dispersed, when he returned; Oh, 
Madam ! he cried, all your efforts, generous as they 
are, will be of no avail ! the bills even now in the 
house amount to more than 7000/. ! 

Cecilia,amazed and confounded,started and clasp- 
ed her hands, calling out, What must I do! to 
what have I bound myself! and how can I answer 
to my conscience, — to my successors, such a dis- 
posal, such an abuse *of so large a part of my for- 
tune! 

Mr. Arnott could make no answer; and they 
stood looking at each other in silent irresolution, 
till Davison Drought intelligence that the Jew was 
already come, and waited to speak with her. 

And what can I say to him ? cried she, more and 
more agitated ; I understand nothing of usury ; 
bow am I to deal with him ? 

Mr. Arnott then confessed that he should himself 
have instantly been bail for his brother, but that his 
fortune, originally not large, was now so much im- 
paired by the many debts which from time to time 
he had paid for him, that as he hoped some day to 
have a family of his own, he dared not run a risk by 
which he might be utterly ruined, and the less, as 
his sister had at Violet-Bank been prevailed upon 
to give up her settlement. 

This account, which explained the late uneasiness 
of Mrs. Harrel, still increased the distress of Cecilia; 
and every moment she obtained for reflection, aug- 
mented her reluctance to parting with so large a 
sum of money for so worthless an object, and added 
strength to her resentment for the unjustifiable me- 
naces which had extorted from her such a promise. 
Yet not an instant would she listen to Mr. Arnott's 
offer of fulfilling her engagement, and charged him, 
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as she bonsidered her own self-esteem worth her 
keeping, not to urge to her a proposal so ungene- 
rous and selfish. 

Davison now came again to hasten her, and said 
that the Jew was with his master, and they both 
impatiently expected her. 

Cecilia, half distracted with her uncertainty how 
to act, changed colour at this message, and exclaim- 
ed, Oh, Mr. Arnott, run, I beseech you, for Mr* 
Monckton ! bring him hither directly, — if any body 
can save me it is he; but if I go back to Mr. Har- 
rel, I know it will be all over! 

Certainly, said Mr. Arnott, I will run to him this 
moment* 

Yet no ! — stop ! — cried the trembling Cecilia, he 
can now do me no good, — his counsel will arrive 

too late to serve me, it cannot call back the 

oath I have given ! it cannot, compulsatory as it 
was, make me break it, and not be miserable for 
ever! 

This idea sufficed to determine her ; and the ap- 
prehension of self-reproach, should the threat of 
Mr. Harrel be put in execution, was more insup- 
portable to her blameless and upright mind, that 
any loss or diminution which her fortune could sus- 
tain. 

Slowly, however, with tardy and unwilling steps, 
her judgement repugnant, and her spirit repining, 
she obeyed the summons of Mr. Harrel, who, im- 
patient of her delay, came forward to meet her. 

Miss Beverley, he cried, there is not a moment 
to be lost ; this good man will bring you any sum 
of money, upon a proper consideration, that you 
will command ; but if he is not immediately com- 
missioned, and these cursed fellows are not got out 
of my house, the aflair will be blown,— -—and what 
will follow, added he, lowering his voice, I will not 
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again frighten you by repeating, though 1 shall neve 
Jrecant. 

Cecilia turned from him in horror ; and, with a 
faltering voice and heavy heart, entreated Mr* Ar* 
fcott to settle for her with the Jew. 

Large as was the sum, she was so near being of 
age, and her security was so good, that the trans* 
action was soon finished : 7500/. was received of 
the Jew, Mr. Harrel gave Ceoilia his bond for the 
payment, the creditors were satisfied, the bailiffs 
were dismissed, and the house was soon restored to 
its customary appearance of splendid gaiety. 

Mrs. Harrel, who during this scene had shut her- 
self up in her own room to weep and lament, now 
flew to Cecilia, and in a transport of joy and grati- 
tude thanked her upon her knees for thus preserving 
her from utter ruin: the gentle Mr. Arnott seemed 
Uncertain whether most to grieve or rejoice; and 
Mr. Harrel repeatedly protested she should have the 
sole guidance of his future conduct. 

This promise, the hope of his amendment, and 
the joy she had expanded, somewhat revived the 
spirits of Cecilia ; who, however, deeply affected by 
what had passed, hastened from them all to her own 
froora* 

She had now parted with 8050/. to Mr. Harrel, 
without any security when or how it was to be paid: 
and that ardour of benevolence which taught her to 
value her riches merely as they enabled her to do 
good and generous actions, was here of no avail to 
console or reward her, for her gift was compelled,, 
and its receiver was all but detested. How much 
better, cried she, would this have been bestowed 
upon the amiable Miss Belfield ! or upon her. noble- 
minded though proud-spirited brother! and how 
much less a sum would have made the virtuous and 
industrious Hills easy and happy for life ! But here, 
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to become the tool of the extravagance I abhor J to 
be made responsible for the luxury I condemn 1 to 
be liberal in opposition to my principles, and lavish 
in defiance of my judgement — O that my much-de- 
ceived uncle had better known to what dangerous 
hands he committed me! and that my weak and 
unhappy friend had met with a worthier protector 
of her virtue and safety i 

As soon, however, as she recovered from the first 
shock of her reflections, she turned her thoughts 
from herself to the formation of some plan that 
might, at least, render her donation of serious and 
lasting use. The signal service she had just done 
them gave her at present an ascendancy over the 
Harrels, which she hoped, if immediately exerted, 
might prevent the return of so calamitous a scene, 
by engaging them both to an immediate change of 
conduct. But unequal herself to contriving expe- 
dients for this purpose that might not easily be con- 
troverted, she determined to send the next morning 
a petition to Mr. Monckton to call upon her, reveal 
to him the whole transaction, and entreat him to 
suggest to her what, with most probability of suc- 
cess, she might offer to their consideration* 

While this was passing in her mind, on the even- 
ing of the day in which sne had. so dearly purchased 
the right of giving counsel, she was summoned to 
tea. 

She found Mr. Harrel and his lady engaged in 
earnest discourse: as soon as she appeared, the 
former said, My dear Miss Beverley, after the ex- 
traordinary kindness you have shown me this morn- 
ing, you will not, I am sure, deny me one trifling 
favour which I mean to ask this evening. 

No, said Mrs. Harrel, that I am sure she will not, 
when she knows that our future appearance in the 
world depends upon her granting it* 
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I hope, then, said Cecilia, I shall not wish to 
refuse it. 

It is nothing in the world, said Mr. Harrel, but 
to go with us to-night to the Pantheon* 

Cecilia was struck with the utmost indignation at 
this proposal ; that the man who in the morning 
had. an execution in his house, should languish in 
the evening for the amusement of a public place,— 
that he who but a few hours before was plunging 
uncalled into eternity, should, while the intended 
instrument of death was yet scarce cold from the 
grasp of his hand, deliberately court a return of his 
distress, by instantly recurring to the methods which 
had involved him in it, irritated and shocked her 
beyond even a wish of disguising her displeasure, 
and therefore, after an expressive silence, she gave 
a cold but absolute denial. 

I see, said Mr* Harrel, somewhat confused, you. 
do not understand the motives of our request. The 
unfortunate affair of this morning is Very likely- to 
Spread presently all over the town ; the only refuta- 
tion that can be given to it, is by our all appearing 
in public before any body knows whether to believe 
It or not* 

Do, my deafest friend, cried his lady, oblige me 
by your compliance; indeed our whole reputation 
depends upon it. I made an engagement yesterday 
to go with Mrs. Mears, and if 1 disappoint her, every, 
body will be guessing the reason. 
* At least, answered Cecilia, my going can answer 
no purpose to you : pray, therefore, do not ask me \ 
I am ill disposed for such sort of amusement, and 
have by no means your opinion of its necessity. 

But if we do not all go, said Mr. Harrel, we do 
almost- nothing: you are known to live .with us, and 
Jrour appearance at this critical time is important to 
our credit* If thi*, misfortune gets wind, the con* 
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«equence is, that every dirty tradesman in town to 
whom I owe a shilling, will be forming the same 
cursed combination those scoundrels formed this 
morning, of coming in a body, and waiting for their 
money, or else bringing an execution into my house. 
The only way to silence report is putting a good fee© 
upon the matter at once, and showing ourselves to 
the world as if nothing had happened. Favour us, 
therefore, to-night with your company, which is real* 
)y important to us, or ten to one but in another fort- 
night I shall be just in the same scrape. 

Cecilia, however incensed at this intelligence 
that his debts were still so numerous, felt now as 
much alarmed at the mention of an execution, as 
if she was in actual danger of ruin herself, Terri* 
fied, therefore, though not convinced, she yielded 
to their persuasions, and consented to accompany 
them. 

They soon after separated to make some alteration 
in their dress, and then, calling in their way for Mrs, 
Mears, they proceeded to the Pantheon, 
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At the door of the Pantheon they were joined by 
Mr. Arnott and Sir Robert Floyer, whom Cecilia 
now saw with added aversion : they entered the great 
room during the second act of the concert, to which, 
as no one of the party but herself desired to listen, 
no sort of attention was paid; the ladies entertain- 
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hig~themselves as if no orchestra was in the room, 
and the gentlemen, with an equal disregard to it, 
struggling for a place by the fire, about which they 
continued hovering till the music was over. 

Soon after they were seated, Mr. Meadows, saun- 
tering towards them, whispered something to Mrs. 
Mears, who, immediately rising, introduced him to 
Cecilia; after which, the place next to her being 
vacant, he cast himself upon it, and lolling as much 
at his ease as his situation would permit, begao 
something like a conversation with her. 
Have you been long in town, Ma'am ? 
No, Sir. 

This is not your first winter? 
Of being in town it is. 

Then you have something new to see : O charm- 
ing ! how I envy you I — Are you pleased with the 
Pantheon? 

Very much ; I have seen no building at all equal 
to it. 

You have not been abroad. Travelling is the ruin 
of all happiness ! There's no looking at a building 
here after seeing Italy. 

Does all happiness, then, depend upon sight of 
buildings? said Cecilia; when, turning towards 
her companion, she perceived him yawning with 
such evident inattention to her answer, that not 
choosing to interrupt his reverie, she turned her 
head another way. 

For some minutes he took no notice of this ; and 
then, as if suddenly recollecting himself, he called 
out hastily, I beg your pardon, Ma'am, you were 
saying something ? ' 

No, Sir, nothing worth repeating. 
O pray don't punish roe so severely, as not to let 
tee hear it ! 
Cecilia, though merely not to seem offended at 
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his negligence, was then again beginning an an* 
swer, when, looking at him as she spoke, she per- 
eelved that he was biting his nails with so absent ail 
air, that he appeared not to know he had asked any 
question. She therefore broke off, and left him to 
his cogitation. 

Some time after he addressed her again, saying, 
Don't you find this place extremely tiresome, 
Ma'am? 

Yes, Sir, said she, half laughing, it is, indeed, 
ftot very entertaining ! 

Nothing is entertaining, answered he, for two 
minutes together. Things are so little different one 
from another, that there is no making pleasure out 
of any thing. We go the same dull round for everj 
nothing new, no variety ! all the same thing over 
again ! Are you fond of public places, Ma'am ? 

Yes, Sir, soberly, as Lady Grace says. 

Then I envy you extremely, for you have some 
amusement always in your own power. How de- 
sirable that is ! 

And have not you the same resources ? 

O no! I am tired to death! tired of every thing! 
I would give the universe for a disposition less diffi- 
cult to please. Yet, after all, what is there to give 
pleasure? When one has seen one thing, one has 
seen every thing. O, 'tis heavy work ! Don't you 
find it so, Ma'am ? 

This speech was ended with so violent a fit of 
yawning, that Cecilia would not trouble herself to 
answer it ; but her silence, as before, passed wholly 
unnoticed, exciting neither question nor comment. 

A long pause now succeeded, which he broke at 
last, by saying, as ha writhed himself about upon 
his seat, These forms would be much more agree- 
able if there were backs to them. 'Tis intolerable 
to he forced to sit like a school-boy. The first study 
VOL. XL. % * 
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of life is ease. There is, indeed, no other study 
that pays the trouble of attainment. Don't you 
think so, Ma'am ? 

But may not even that, said Cecilia, by so much 
study, become labour? 

I am vastly happy you think so. 

Sir? 

I beg your pardon, Ma'am, but I thought you said 

. 1 really beg your pardon, but I was thinking 

of something else; 

You did very right, Sir, said Cecilia, laughing, for 
what I said by no means merited any attention. 

Will you do me the favour to repeat it ? cried he, 
taking out his glass to examine some lady at a 
distance. 

no, said Cecilia, that would be trying your pa- 
tience too severely. 

Tnese glasses show one nothing but defects, said 
he ; I am sorry they were ever invented. They are 
the ruin of all beauty ; no complexion can stand 
them. I believe that solo will never be over! I hate 
a solo : it sinks, it depresses me intolerably. 

You will presently, Sir, said Cecilia, looking at 
the bill of the concert, have a full piece ; and that 
I hope will revive you. 

A full piece 1 oh, insupportable ! it stuns, it fa- 
tigues, it overpowers me beyond endurance! no 
taste in it, no delicacy, no room for the smallest 
feeling. 

Perhaps, then, you are only fond of singing? 

1 should be, if I could hear it ; but we are now 
so miserably off in voices, that I hardly ever attempt 
to listen to a song, without fancying myself deaf 
from the feebleness of the performers. I hate every 
tiling that requires attention. Nothing gives plea- 
sure that does not force its own way. 

You only, then, like loud voices, and great powers? 
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O, worse and worse ! no, nothing is so dis- 
gusting to me. All my amazement is, that these 
people think it worth while to give concerts at all ; 
one is sick to death of music. 

Nay, cried Cecilia, if it gives no pleasure, at least 
it takes none away ; for, far from being any im- 
pediment to conversation, I think every body talks 
more during the performance than between the acts. 
And what is there better you could substitute in its 
place ? 

Cecilia, receiving no answer to this question, 
again looked round to see if she had been heard, 
when she observed her new acquaintance, with & 
very thoughtful air, had turned from her to fix his 
eyes upon the statue of Britannia. 

Very soon after, he hastily arose, and seeming en- 
tirely to forget that he had spoken to her, very 
abruptly walked away. 

Mr. Gosport, who was advancing to Cecilia, and 
had watched part of this scene, stopped him as he 
was retreating, and said, Why, Meadows, how's* 
this ? are you caught at last ? 

O, worn to death ! worn to a thread ! cried he, 
Stretching himself and yawning ; I have been talk- 
ing with a young lady to entertain her ! O such 
heavy work ! I would not go through it again for 
millions I 

What, have you talked yourself out of breath? 

No ; but the effort ! the effort ! — O, it has un- 
hinged me for a fortnight ! — Entertaining a young 
lady ! — one had better be a galley-slave at once ! 

Well but, did she not pay your toils? She is surely 
a sweet creature. 

Nothing can pay one for such insufferable exer- 
tion ! though she's well enough, too, — better than 
the common run, — but shy, quite too shy; no draw- 
ing her out. 

2p2 
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I thought that was to your taste. You commonly 
hate much volubility. How have 1 heard you be- 
moan yourself when attacked by Miss Larolles ! 

Larolles ! O distraction ! She talks me into a fe- 
ver in two minutes. But so it is for ever ! nothing 
but extremes to be met with! common girls are 

too forward, this lady is too reserved always 

some fault! always some drawback ! nothing ever 
perfect ! 

Nay. nay, cried Mr. Gosport, you do not know 
her; she is perfect enough in all conscience. 

Eetter not know her then, answered he, again 
yawning, for she cannot be pleasing. Nothing per- 
fect is natural ; — I hate every thing out of nature. 

He then strolled on, and Mr. Gosport approach- 
ed Cecilia. 

I have been wishing, cried he, to address you 
this half hour, but as you were engaged with Mr. 
Meadows, I did not dare advance. 

O, I see your malice! cried Cecilia; you were 
determined to add weight to the value of your com- 
pany, by making me fully sensible where the ba- 
lance would preponderate. 

Nay, if you do not admire Mr. Meadows, cried 
he, you must not even whisper it to the winds. 

Is he then so very admirable? 

O, he is now in the very height of fashionable fa- 
vour: his dress is a model, his manners are imitated, 
his attention is courted, and his notice is envied. 

Are you not laughing? 

No, i »detd; his privileges a'remuch more exten- 
sive than 1 have mentioned : his decision fixes the 
exact limits between what is vulgar and what is 
elegant, his praise gives reputation, and a word 
from him in public confers fashion! 

And by what wonderful powers has he acquired 
such influence ? 
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By nothing but a happy art in catching the reign- 
ing foibles of the times, and carrying them to an 
extreme yet more absurd than any one had done 
before htm. Ceremony, he found, was already ex- 
ploded for ease, he therefore exploded ease for in- 
dolence: devotion to the fair sex, had given way to 
a more equal . and rational intercourse,, which, to 
push still further, he presently exchanged for rude- 
ness; joviality, too, was already banished for phi- 
losophical indifference, and that, therefore, he dis- 
carded for weariness and disgust. 

And is it possible that qualities such as these should 
recommend him to favour and admiration ? 

Very possible, for qualities such as these con- 
stitute the present state of the times. A man of the 
ton, who would now be conspicuous in the gay 
world, must invariably be insipid, negligent, and 
selfish. 

Admirable requisites! cried Cecilia; and Mr. 
Meadows, I acknowledge, seems to have attained 
them all. 

He must never, continued Mr. Gosport, confess 
the least pleasure from any thing, a total apathy 
being the chiet ingredient of his character: he 
must, upon no account, sustain a conversation with 
any spirit, lest he should appear, to his utter dis- 
grace, interested in what is said : and when he is 
quite tired of his existence, from a total vacuity of 
ideas, he must affect a look of absence, and pretend, 
on the sudden, to be wholly lost in thought. 

I would not wish, said Cecilia, laughing, a more 
amiable companion ! 

If he is asked his opinion of any lady, he conti- 
nued, he must commonly answer by a grimace, and 
if he is seated next to one, he must take the utmost 
pains to show, by his listlessness, yawning, and in- 
attention; that he is sick of his situation : for whaf 
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be holds of all things to be most g6thic, is gallantry 
to the women. To avoid this is, indeed, the prin- 
cipal solicitude of his life. If he sees a lady in di- 
stress for her carriage, he is to inquire of her what 
is the matter, and then with a shrug, wish her well 
through her fatigues, wink at some by-stander, and 
walk away. If he is in a room where there is a 
crowd of company, and a scarcity of seats, he must 
early ensure one of the best in the place, be blind 
to all looks of fatigue, and deaf to all hints of assist- 
ance, and seeming totally to forget himself, lounge 
at his ease, and appear an unconscious spectator of 
what is going forward. If he is at a ball where 
there are more women than men, he must decline 
dancing at all, though it should happen to be his 
favourite amusement, and smiling as he passes the 
disengaged young ladies, wonder to see them sit 
still, and perhaps ask them the reason ! 

A most alluring character indeed ! cried Cecilia: 
and pray how long have these been the accomplish- 
ments of a fine gentleman? 

lam but an indifferent chronologer of the modes, 
he answered ; but I know it has been long enough 
to raise just expectations that some new folly will 
be started soon, by which the present race of in- 
sensiblists may be driven oat. Mr. Meadows is 
now at the head of this sect, as Miss Larolles is of 
the voluble, and Miss Leeson of the supercili- 
ous. But this way comes another, who, though in 
a different manner, labours with the same view, and 
aspires at the same reward which stimulates the am- 
bition of this happy Triplet, that of exciting wonder 
by peculiarity /and envy by wonder. 

ThjsdescriptionannouncedCaptainAresby; who, 
advancing from the fire-place, told Cecilia how 
much he rejoiced in seeing her, said he had been re- 
duced to despair by so long missing that honour, 
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And that he had feared she made it a principle to 
avoid coming in public, having sought her in vain 
par tout. 

He then smiled, and strolled on to another party. 

And pray of what sect, said Cecilia, is this gentle- 
man? 

Of the sect of ja rgonists, answered Mr. Gosport ; 
he has not an ambition beyond paying a passing 
compliment, nor a word to make use of that he has 
not picked up at public places. Yet this dearth of 
language, however you may despise it, is not merely 
owing to a narrow capacity : foppery and conceit 
have their share in the limitation; for though his 
phrases are almost always ridiculous or misapplied, 
they are selected with much study, and introduced 
with infinite pain. 

Poor man! cried Cecilia, is it possibleitcan cost him 
any trouble to render himself so completely absurd ? 

Yes ; but not more than it costs his neighbours 
to keep him in countenance. Miss Leeson, since 
she has presided over the sect of the supercilious, 
spends at least half her life in wishing the annihila- 
tion of the other half; for as she must only speak 
in her own coterie, she is compelled to be frequently 
silent ; and therefore, having nothing to think of, 
she is commonly gnawn with self-denial, and soured 
with want of amusement. Miss Laroiles, indeed, 
is better of£ for in talking faster than she thinks, 
she has but followed the natural bent of her dispo- 
sition. As to this- poor jargonist, he has, I must 
own, rather a hard task, from the continual re- 
straint of speaking only out of his own Liliputian 
vocabulary, and denying himself the relief of ever 
uttering one word by the call of occasion. But what 
hardship is that, compared with what is borne by 
Mr. Meadows ! who, since he commenced insensit 
blist, has never once dared to be pleased, nor ven- 
tured for a moment to look in good humour ! 
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Surely, then, said Cecilia, in a short time the 
nishment of this affectation will bring its cure. 

No ; for the trick grows into habit, and habit is 
a second nature. A secret idea of fame makes his 
forbearance of happiness supportable to him ; for he 
has now the self-satisfaction of considering himself" 
raised to that highest pinnacle of fashionable refine- 
ment which is built upon apathy and scorn, and 
from which, proclaiming himself superior to all 
possibility of enjoyment, he views the whole world 
with contempt! holding neither beauty, virtue, 
wealth, nor power, of importance sufficient to kin- 
dle the smallest emotion ! 

O that they could all round listen to you ! cried 
Cecilia ; they would soon, I think, sicken of their 
folly, if they heard it thus admirably exposed. 

No; they would but triumph that it had ob- 
tained them so much notice ! — But pray do you see 
that gentleman, or don't you choose to know him, 
who has been bowing to you this half hour ? 

Where ? cried Cecilia, and, looking round, per- 
ceived Mr. Morrice ; who, upon her returning his? 
salutation, instantly approached her, though he had 
never ventured to show himself at Mr. Harrers since 
his unfortunate accident on the evening of the mas- 
querade. 

Entirely casting aside the easy familiarity at 
which he had latterly arrived, he inquired after her 
health with the most fearful diffidence, and then, 
bowing profoundly, was modestly retiring ; .when 
Mrs. Harrel, perceiving him, smiled with so much 
good humour, - that he gathered courage to- return 
and address her, and found her, to his infinite de- 
light, as obliging and civil as ever. 

The concert was now over ; the ladies arose, and 
the gentlemen joined them. Morrice, at the sight 
of Mr. Harrel, was again shrinking ; but Mr. Har* 
rel, immediately shaking hands with him, inquired 
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what had kept him so long from Portman Square? 
Morrice then, finding, to his great surprise, that no 
one had thought more of the mischief hut himself 
who had committed it, joyously discarded his timi- 
dity, and became as sprightly as before his mortifi- 
cation. 

A motion was now made for going to the tea* 
room ; and as they walked on, Cecilia, in looking 
up to examine the building, saw in one of the gal» 
leries young Del vile, and almost at the same time 
caught his eye. 

Scarcely now did a moment elapse before he join* 
ed her. The sight of him, strongly reviving in her 
mind the painful contrariety of opinion with which 
she had lately thought of him, the sentiments so 
much in his favour v Inch but a few days before she 
had encouraged, and which it was only that morn- 
ing she had endeavoured to crush, made her meet 
him svith a kind of melancholy that almost induced 
her to lament he was amiable, and repine that she 
knew none like him. 

His appearance, meantime, was far different ; ho 
seemed enchanted at the sight of her, he flew ea- 
gerly to meet her, and his eyes sparkled with plea* 
Sure as he approached her; a pleasure neither mo* 
derate nor disguised, but lively, unrestrained, and 
expressive. 

Cecilia, whose plans since she had last seen him 
had twice varied, who first had looked forward to 
being united with him for ever, and afterwards had 
determined to avoid with him even a common ac- 
quaintance, could not, while these thoughts were 
all recurring to her memory, receive much delight 
from observing his gaiety, or fed at all gratified by 
his unembarrassed manners. '1 he openness of his 
attentions, and the frankness of his admiration, 
which hitherto had charmed her as marks of the 
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sincerity of hi* character, now shocked her as proofs 
of the indifference of his heart, which, feeling for 
her a mere common regard, that affected neither 
his spirits nor his peace, he manifested without 
scruple, since it was not accompanied with even a 
wish beyond the present hour. 

She now, too, recollected that such had always 
been his conduct, one single and singular moment 
excepted, when, as he gave to her his letter for Mr. 
Belfield, he seemed struck, as she was herself, by 
the extraordinary coincidence of their ideas and pro- 
ceedings : that emotion, however, she now regard- 
ed as casual and transitory, and seeing him so much 
happier than herself, she felt ashamed of her delu- 
sion, and angry at her easy captivation. 

Reflections such as these, though they added fresh 
motives to her resolution of giving up all thoughts 
of his alliance, were yet so humiliating, that they 
robbed her of all power of receiving pleasure from 
what was passing, and made her forget that the 
place she was in was even intended for a place of 
entertainment. 

Young Delvile, after painting in lively colours 
the loss nis house had sustained by her quitting it, 
and dwelling with equal force upon the regret of 
his mother and his own, asked in a low voice if she 
would do him so much honour as to introduce him 
to Mr. Harrel ? As the son, added he, of a brother 
guardian, I think I have a kind of claim to his ac- 
quaintance. 

Cecilia could not refuse, though as the request 
was likely to occasion more frequent meetings, she 
persuaded herself she was unwilling to comply. The 
ceremony therefore past, and was again repeated 
with Mrs. Harrel, who, though she had several 
times seen him, had never been formally made 
known to him. 
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The Harrels were both of them much pleased at 
this mark of civility in a young man whose family 
had prepared them rather to expect his scorn, and 
expressed their wishes that he would drink his tea 
in their party. He accepted their invitation with 
alacrity, and turning to Cecilia, said, Have I not 
skilfully timed my introduction ? But though you 
have done me this honour with Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrel, I must not yet, I presume, entreat you 
to extend it to a certain happy gentleman of this 
company, glancing his eyes towards Sir Robert 
Floyer. 

No, Sir, answeredshe with quickness, yet, nor ever ! 

They were now at the door leading down stairs to 
the tea-room. Cecilia saw that Sir Robert, who had 
hitherto been engaged with some gentlemen, seem- 
ed to be seeking her : and the remembrance of the 
quarrel which had followed her refusal of his assist* 
ance at the opera-house, obliged her to determine, 
should he offer it again, to accept it : but the same 
brutality which forced this intention, contributed 
to render it repugnant to her, and she resolved, if 

!>ossible, to avoid him, by hurrying down stairs be- 
bre he reached her. She made, therefore, a sud- 
den attempt to slip through the crowd, and as she 
was light and active, she easily succeeded; but 
though her hasty motion separated her from the rest 
of her party, Delvile, who was earnestly looking at 
her, to discover her meaning in the disclaiming 
speech she made about Sir Robert, saw into, her de- 
sign, but suffered her not to go alone ; he contrived 
in a moment to follow and join her, while she wa# 
stopping at the foot of the stairs for Mrs. Harrel. 

Why what a little thief you are, cried he, to run 
away from us thus! what do you think Sir Robert 
will say ? I saw him looking for you at the very in* 
slant of your flight. 
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Then you saw at the same time, said Cecilia, the 
reason of it. 

Will you give me leave, cried he, laughing, to 
repeat this to my Lord Ernolf ? 

You may repeat it, Sir, if you please, said Cecilia, 
piqued that he had not rather thought of himself 
than of Lord Ernolf, to the whole Pantheon. 
• And if I should, cried he, half of it, at least, 
would thank me; and to obtain the applause of so 
noble an assembly, what would it signify that Sir 
Robert should cut my throat ? 

I believe, said Cecilia, deeply mortified by a rail- 
lery that showed so little interest in her avowal of 
indifference, you are determined to make me as sick 
of that man's name as I am of his conversation. 

And is it posible, exclaimed Delvile, in a tone of 
Surprise, that such can be your opinion, and yet, 
situated as you are, the whole world at your com-' 

mand, and all markind at your devotion but I 

am answering you seriously, when you are only 
speaking by rule. 

What rule, Sir? 

That which young ladies, upon certain occasions, 
always prescribe themselves. 

Here they were interrupted by the arrival of the 
rest of the company; th6ugh not before Cecilia had 
received some little consolation for her displeasures 
by finding that young Delvile still supposed she was 
engaged, and flattering herself his language would 
be different were he informed of the contrary. 

Morrice now undertook to procure them a table 
for tea, which, as the room was very full, was not 
easily done ; and, while they were waiting his suc- 
cess, Miss Larolles, who from the stairs had per- 
ceived Cecilia, came running up to her, and taking 
her hand, called out, Lord, my dear creature, who'd 
have thought of seeing you'here ? I was never so 
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surprised in my life ! I really thought you was gone 
into a convent, it's so extreme long since I've seen 
you. But of all things in the world, why was you 
not at Lady Nyland's last assembly ? I thought of 
asking Mrs. Harrel fifty times why you did not come, 
but it always went out of my head. You've no no- 
tion how excessively I was disappointed. 

You are very obliging, said Cecilia, laughing ; 
but I hope, since you so often forget it, the disap- 
pointment did not much lessen your entertainment. 

O Lord, no ! I was never so happy in my life. 
There was such a crowd, you could not move a 
finger. Every body in the world was there. You've 
no idea how delightful it was. I thought verily I 
should have fainted with the heat. 

That was delightful indeed 1 And how long did 
you stay ? 

Why we danced till three in the morning. We 
began with cotillons, and finished with country 
dances. It was the most elegant thing you ever 
saw in your life ; every thing guite in style. I 
was so monstrously fatigued, I could hardly get 
through the last dance. I really thought I should 
have dropped down dead. Only conceive, dancing 
five hours in such a monstrous crowd ! I assure you 
when I got home my feet were all blisters. You 
h&Y£ no idea how they smarted. 

And whence comes it, cried young Delvile, that 
you partake so little of these delights ? 

Because I fear, answered Cecilia, I came too late 
into the school of fashion to be a ductile pupil. 

J)o vou know, continued Miss Larolles, Mr. Mea- 
dows has not spoke one word to me all the even- 
ing ! though I am sure he saw nie> for 1 sat at the 
outside onpurpose to speak to a person or two, that 
I knew would be strolling about; for if one sits on 
the inside, there's ifc speaking to a creature you 
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Jcnow : co I never do it at the opera, nor at die 
boxes at Ranelagh, nor any where. It's the shock- 
ingest thing you can conceive to be made sit in the 
middle of those forms ; one might as well be at 
home, for nobody can speak to one. 

But you don't seem to have had much better suc- 
cess, said Cecilia, in keeping at the outside. 

O yes I have, for I got a little chat with two or 
three people as they were passing, for, you know, 
when one sits there, they can't help saying some- 
thing ; though, I assure you, all the men are so ex- 
cessively odd, they don't care whether they speak to 
one or no. As to Mr. Meadows, he's really enough 
to provoke one to death. I suppose he's in one of 
his absent fits. However, I assure you, I think it's 
extreme impertinent of him, and so I shall tell Mr. 
Sawyer, for I know he'll make a point of telling him 
of it again. 

. I rather think, said Cecilia, the best would be to 
return the compliment in kind, and when he next 
recollects you, appear to have forgotten him. 

O Lord, that's a very good notion ! so I will, J 
declare. But you can't conceive how glad I am the 
concert's over : for I assure you, though I sat as 
near the fire as possible, I was so extreme cold 
you've no idea, for Mr. Meadows never would let 
me have the least peep at it. I declare I believe he 
does it on purpose to plague one, for he grows 
worse and worse every day. You can't think how 
1 hate him i 

Not easily, I believe, indeed ! said Cecilia, archly. 

O do but look ! resumed the fair voluble, if 
there is not Mrs. Mears in her old red gown again ! 
J begin to think she'll never have another. I wish 
aihe was to have an execution in her house, if it was 
only to get rid of it ! I am so fatigued with the 
sight of it you can't conceive.* 
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Mr. Mortice now brought intelligence that he had 
secured one side of a table which would very well 
accommodate the ladies; and'that the other side 
Iras only occupied by orie gentleman, who, as he was 
not drinking tea himself, would doubtless give up 
his place when the party appeared. 

Miss Larolles then ran back to her dwn set, and. 
the rest followed Mr. Morrice ; Mrs. Harrel, Mrs. 
Mears, and Cecilia, took their places* The gentle- 
man opposite to them proved to be Mr. Meadows s 
Morrice, therefore, was much deceived in his expec- 
tations ; for, far from giving up his place, he had 
flung himself all along upon the form in such a 
lounging posture, while he rested one arm upon 
the table, that, not contented with merely keep- 
ing his own seat, he filled up a space meant for 
three. 

Mr. Harrel had already walked off to another 
party : Del vile stood aloof for some minutes, expect' 
ing Sir Robert Rover would station himself behind. 
Cecilia; but Sir Kobert, who would scarce have 
thought such a condescension due to a princess, 
disdained any appearance of assiduity, even while 
he made it his care to publish his pretensions ; and 
therefore, finding no accommodation to please him, 
he stalked towards some gentlemen in another part 
of the room* Delvile then took the post he had 
neglected, and Mr. Arnott, who had not had cou- 
rage to make any effort in his own favour, modestly 
stood near him. Cecilia contrived to make room 
for Mr. Gosport next to herself, and Morrice was 
sufficiently happy in being allowed to call the wait- 
ers, superintend the provisions, and serve the whole 
party. 

The task of making tea fell upon Cecilia, who be- 
ing somewhat incommoded by the vicinity of her 
neighbours, Mrs. Mears called out toJVir. Meadows, 
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Do, pray, Sir, be so good as to make room for one 
of us at your side. 

Mr. Meadow*, who was indolently picking his 
teeth, and examining them with a tooth-pick case 
glass, did not, at first, seem to hear 'her ; and when 
she repeated her request, he only looked at her, and 
said, Umph ! 

Now really, Mr. Meadows, said she, when you 
see any ladies in such distress, 1 wonder how you 
can forbear helping them. 

In distress, are you ? cried he, with a vacant 
smile, pray what's tne matter ? 

Don't you see ? we are so crowded we can hardly 
sit. ' 

Can't you ? cried he, upon my honour it's very 
shameful that these people don't contrive some seats 
more convenient. 

YeSj said Mrs. Mears, but if you would be so 
kind as to let somebody else sit by you, we should 
not want any contrivance. 

Here Mr. Meadows was seized with a furious fit 
of yawning, which as much diverted Cecilia and. 
Mr. Gosport, as it offended Mrs. Mears, who with 
, great displeasure added, Indeed, Mr. Meadows, it's 
very strange that you never hear what's said to 
you. 

I beg your pardon, said he, were you speaking 
to me ? and again began picking his teeth. 

Morrice, eager to contrast his civility with the 
inattention of Mr. Meadows, now flew round to the 
other side of the .table, and calling out, Let me 
help you, Miss Beverley, I can make tea better 
than any body ; he leaned over that part of the 
form which Mr. Meadows had occupied with one of 
his feet, in order to pour it out himself: but Mr. 
Meadows, by an unfortunate removal of his foot, 
bringing him forwarder than he was prepared to go, 
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the tea-pot and its contents were overturned imme- 
diately opposite to Cecilia. 

Young Delvile, who saw the impending evil, from 
an impetuous impulse to prevent her suffering by 
it, hastily drew her back, and bending down before 
her, secured her preservation by receiving himself 
the mischief with which she was threatened. 

Mrs. Mears and Mrs. Harrel vacated their seats 
in a moment, and Mr. Gosport and Mr. Arnott 
assisted in clearing the table, and removing Cecilia, 
who was very slightly hurt, and at once surprised, 
ashamed, and pleased, at the manner in which she 
had been saved. - 

Young Delvile, though a sufferer from his gal- 
lantry, the hot water having penetrated through 
his coat to his arm and shoulder, was at first insen* 
sible to his situation, from an apprehension that 
Cecilia had not wholly escaped; and his inquiries 
were so eager and so anxious, made with a look of 
such solicitude, and a voice of such alarm, that, 
equally astonished and gratified, she secretly blest 
the accident which had given birth to his uneasi- 
ness, however she grieved for its consequence to 
himself. 

But no sooner was he satisfied of her safety, than 
he felt himself obliged to retire : yet, attributing to 
inconvenience what was really the effect of pain, 
he hurried away with an appearance of sport, say* 
ing, There is something, I must own, rather un» 
knightly in quitting the field for a wet jacket, but 
the company, I hope, will only give me credit for 
flying away to Ranelagh. So, 

JL.ike a brave general after being beat, 
I'll emit and rejoice in a prudent retreat*. 

• Smart. 
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He then hastened to his carriage ; and jtoor Mor- 
rice, frightened and confounded at the disaster he 
had occasioned, sneaked after him with much less 
ceremony. While Mr. Meadows, wholly unconcern* 
ed by the distress and confusion around him, sat 
quietly picking his teeth, and looking on during the 
whole transaction, with an unmeaning stare, that 
made it doubtful whether he had even perceived it* 

Order being now soon restored, the ladies finished 
their tea, and went up stairs. Cecilia, to whom the 
late accident had afforded much new and interesting 
matter for reflection, wished immediately to have 
returned home ; but she was not the leader of the 
party, and therefore could not make the proposal. 

They then strolled through all the apartments; 
and having walked about till the fashionable time 
of retiring, they were joined by Sir Robert Floyer, 
and proceeded to the little room near the entrance to 
the great one, in order to wait for their carnages. 

Here Cecilia again met Miss Larolles, who came 
to make various remarks, and infinite ridicule, upon 
sundry unfashionable or uncostly articles in the 
dresses of the surrounding company ; as well as to 
complain, with no little resentment, that Mr. Mea~ . 
dows was again standing before the fire ! 

Captain Aresby also advanced to tell her he was 
quite abattu by having so long lost sight of her, to 
hope she would make a renounce of mortifying the 
world by discarding it, and to protest he had waited 
for his carriage till he was actually upon the point 
of being accable. 

In the midst of this jargon, to which the fulness, 
of Cecilia's mind hardly permitted her to listen, 
there suddenly appeared at the door of the apart- 
ment, Mr, Albany, who, with his usual austerity of 
countenance, stopt to look round upon the company. 

Do you see, cried Mr. Gosport to Cecilia, who 
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approaches? your poor sycophants will again be 
taken to task, and I, for one, tremble at the coming 
storm ! 

O Lord, cried Miss Larolles, I wish I was safe in 
my chair ! that man always frightens me out of my 
senses. You've no notion what disagreeable things 
he says to one. I assure you I've no doubt but he's 
crazy ; and I am always in the shockingest fright 
in the world for fear he should be taken with a fit 
while I'm near him. 

It is really a petrifying thing, said the Captain, 
that one can go to no spectacle without the horreur 
of being obsede by that person! if he comes this way, 
I shall certainly make a renounce, and retire. 

Why so ? said Sir Robert ; what the d— 1 do you 
mind him for ? 

O he is the greatest bore in nature! cried the Cap- 
tain, and I always do mon possible to avoid him ; for 
he breaks out into such barbarous phrases, that I 
find myself degoute with him in a moment. 

O, I assure you, said Miss Larolles, he attacks 
one sometimes in a manner you've no idea. One 
day he came up to me all of a sudden, and asked 
me what good I thought I did by dressing so much ? 
Only conceive how shocking ! 

O, I have had the horreur of questions of that sort 
from him sans Jin, said the Captain. Once he took 
the liberty to ask me what service I was of to the 
world ? and another time, he desired me to inform 
him whether J had ever made any poor person pray 
for me ? And so, in short, he has frequently incon- 
venienced me by his impertinences, that he really 
bores me to a degree. 

That's just the thing that makes him hunt you 
down, said Sir Robert ; if he were to ask me ques- . 
tions for a month together, I should never trouble 
myself to move a muscle. 
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The matter of his discourse, said Mr. Gosport * 
Is not more singular than the manner ; for without; 
any seeming effort or consciousness, he runs into 
blank verse perpetually. I have made much inquiry 
about him, but all I am able to learn, is, that he was 
certainly confined, at one part of his life, in a pri- 
vate mad-house : and though now, from not being 
mischievous, he is set at liberty, his looks, language* 
and whole behaviour, announce the former injury 
of his intellects. 

O Lord, cried Miss Larolles, half screaming, what 
shocking notions you put in one's head ! 1 declare 
I dare say I sha'n t get safe home for him, for I as- 
sure you I believe he has taken a spite to me ! and 
all because one day. before I knew of his odd ways, 
I happened to fall a-laughing at his going about in 
that old coat. Do you know it put him quite in a 
passion! only conceive how ill-natured! 

O he has distressed me, exclaimed the Captain 
with a shrug, par lout I and found so much fault with 
every thing I have done, that I should really be glad 
to have the honour to cut ; for the moment he comes 
up to me, I know what I have to expect. ! 

But I must tell you, cried Miss Larolles, how" 
monstrously he put me in a fright one evening when 
I was talking with Miss Moffat. Do you know he 
came up to us, and asked what we were saying! and 
because we could not think in a minute of something 
to answer him, he said he supposed we were only 
talking some scandal, and so we had better go home, 
and employ ourselves in working for the poor ! only 
think how horrid ! and after that, he was so exces- 
sive impertinent in his remarks, there was quite no 
bearing him. I assure you he cut me up so you've 
no notion. 

Here Mr. Albany advanced ; and every body but 
Sir Eobert moved out of the way. 
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Fixing his eyes upon Cecilia, with an expression 
more in sorrow than in anger, after contemplating 
her some time in silence, he exclaimed, Ah, lovely, 
but perishable flower ! how long will that ingenuous 
countenance, wearing, because wanting no disguise, 
look responsive of the whiteness of the region with- 
in ? How long will that air of innocence irradiate 
your whole appearance? unspoilt by prosperity, un- 
perverted by power ! pure in the midst of surround- 
ing depravity ! unsullied in the tainted air of infec- 
tious perdition ! 

Tbe confusion of Cecilia at this public address, 
which drew upon her the eyes and attention of all 
the company, was inexpressible ; she arose from 
her seat, covered with blushes, and saying, I fancy 
the carriage must be ready, pressed forward to quit 
the room, followed by Sir Robert, who answered, 
No, no, they'll call it when it comes up. Arnott, 
will you go and see where it is ? 

Cecilia stopt, but whispered Mrs. Harrel to stand 
near her. 

And whither, cried Albany indignantly, whither 
wouldst thou go? Art thou already disdainful of my 
precepts ? and canst thou not one short moment. 
spare from the tumultuous folly which encircles 
thee ? Many and many are the hours thou mayst 
spend with such as these ; the world, alas ! is full of. 
them ; weary not then, so soon, of ao old man that 
would admonish thee, — he cannot call upon thee 
long, for soon he will be called upon himself. 

This solemn exhortation extremely distressed her ; 
and fearing to still further offend him by making 
another effort to escape, she answered in a low 
voice, I will not only hear, but thank you for your 
precepts, if you will forbear to give them before so 
many witnesses. 

Whence, cried he sternly, these vain and super- 
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ficial distinctions? Do you not dance in* public? 
What renders you more conspicuous? Do you not 
dress to be admired, and walk to be observed? 
Why then this fantastical scruple, unjustified by 
reason, unsupported by analogy ? Is folly only to 
be published ? Is vanity alone to be exhibited ? 

slaves of senseless contraction ! feeble fol- 
lowers of yet feebler prejudice! daring to be wicked, 
yet fearing to be wise ; dauntless in levity, yet shrink- 
ing from the name of virtue ! 

The latter part of this speech, during which he 
turned with energy to the whole company, raised 
such a general alarm, that all the ladies hastily quit- 
ted the room, and all the gentlemen endeavoured to 
enter it, equally curious to see the man who made 
the oration, and the lady to whom it was addressed. 
Cecilia, therefore, found her situation insupportable; 

1 must go, she cried, whether there is a carriage or 
not ! pray, Mrs. Harrel, let us go ! 

Sir Robert then offered to take her hand, which 
she was extremely ready to give him ; but while the 
crowd made their passage difficult, Albany follow- 
ing and stopping her, said, What is i$ you fear ? a* 
miserable old man, worn out by the sorrows of thai 
experience from which he offers you counsel? What, 
too, is it you trust ? a libertine wretch, coveting 
nothing but your wealth, for the gift of which he 
will repay youjby the perversion of your principles! 

What the d — 1 do you mean by that? cried the 
baronet. 

To show, answered he, austerely, the inconsist- 
ency of false delicacy ; to show how those who are 
too timid for truth, can fearless meet licentious- 
ness. 

For Heaven's sake, Sir, cried Cecilia, say no more 
to me now ! call upon me in Portman Square when 
you please, — reprove me in whatever you think me 
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tameable, I shall be grateful for your instructions, 
and bettered, perhaps, by your care ;— but lessons 
And notice thus public can do me nothing but injury. 

How happy, cried he, were do other injury near 
thee ! spotless were then the hour of thy danger ; 
bright, fair, and refulgent thy passage to security ! 
the good would receive thee with praise, the guilty 
would supplicate thy prayers, the poor would follow 
thee with blessings, and children would be taught 
by thy example ! 

He then quitted her, every body making way as 
he moved, and proceeded into the great room.. Mrs. 
Harrel's carriage being also announced at the same 
time, Cecilia lost not an instant in hastening away. 

Sir Robert, as he conducted her, disdainfully 
laughed at the adventure, which the general licence 
allowed to Mr. Albany prevented his resenting, and 
which, therefore, he scorned to appear moved at. 

Mrs. Harrel could talk of nothing else, neither 
was Cecilia disposed to change the subject; for the 
remains of insanity which seemed to hang upon 
him were affecting without being alarming, and 
her desire to know more of him grew every instant 
stronger. 

This desire, however, outlived not the conversa- 
tion to which it gave rise > when she returned to 
her own room, no vestige of it remained upon her 
mind, which a nearer concern and deeper interest 
wholly occupied- 

The behaviour of young Pelvile had pained, 
pleased, and disturbed her. His activity to save 
her from mischief might proceed merely from gal- 
lantry or good nature ; upon that, therefore, she 
dwelt Uttle: but his eagerness, his anxiety, his in- 
sensibility to himself, were more than good breed- 
ing could claim, and seemed to spring from a mo- 
tive less artificial. 
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She now, therefore, believed that her partiality 
was returned ; and this belief had power to shake 
ail her resolves, and enfeeble all her objections. 
The arrogance of Mr. Delvile lessened in her re- 
flections, the admonitions of Mr. Monckton abated 
in their influence. With the first she considered 
that though connected she need not livei and for 
the second, though she acknowledged the excel- 
lence of his judgement, she concluded him wholly 
ignorant of her sentiments of Delvile ; which she 
imagined, when once revealed, would make every 
obstacle to the alliance seem trifling, when put in 
competition with mutual esteem and affection. 



CHAPTER III. 

A REPROOF. 



The attention of Cecilia to her own affairs did not 
make her forgetful of those of the Harrels ; and the 
morning after the busy day which was last recorded, 
as soon as she quitted the breakfast-room, she began 
a note to Mr. Monckton, but was interrupted with 
information that he was already in the house. 

She went to him immediately, and had the satis- 
faction of finding him alone; but desirous as she 
was to relate to him the transactions of the pre- 
ceding day, there was in his countenance a gravity 
so unusual, that her impatience was involuntarily 
checked, and she waited first to hear if he had him- 
self any thing to communicate. 

He kept her not long in suspense : Miss Bever- 

.ley, he said, I bring you intelligence which, though 

I know you will be very sorry to hear, it is absolutely 
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necessary should be told to you immediately : you 
may otherwise, from however laudable motives, be 
drawn into some action which you may repent for 
life. 

What now ! cried Cecilia, much alarmed. 

All that I suspected, said he, and more than I 
hinted to you, is true ; Mr. Harrel is a ruined man! 
he is not worth a groat and he is in debt beyond 
what he ever possessed. 

Cecilia made no answer: she knew but too fatally 
the desperate state of his affairs, yet that his debt* 
tvere more than he had ever possessed, she had not 
thought possible. 

My inquiries, continued he, have been among 
principals, and such as would not dare deceive me. 
I hastened, therefore, to you, that this timely no- 
tice might enforce the injunctions I gave you when 
I had the pleasure of seeing you last, and prevent 
a misjudging generosity from leading you into any 
injury of your own fortune, for a man who is past 
all relief from it, and who cannot be saved, even 
though you were to be destroyed for his sake. 

You are very good, said Cecilia, but your counsel 
is now too late! She then briefly acquainted him 
with what had passed, and with how large a sum 
she had parted. 

He heard her with rage, amazement, and horror ; 
and, after inveighing against Mr. Harrel in the bit- 
terest terms, he said, But why, before you signed 
your name to so base an imposition, could you not 
send for me ? 

I wished— I meant to have done it, cried she, 
but I thought the time past when you could help 
me. How, indeed, could you have saved me ? my 
word was given, given with an oath the most solemn, 
and the first I have ever taken in my life. 

An oath so forced, answered he, the most delicate 
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jconseience would have absolved you from perform- 
ing. You have, indeed been grossly imposed upon ; 
•od pardon me if I add, unaccountably to blame. 
Was it not obvious that relief so circumstanced 
must be temporary ? If bis ruin had been any thing 
Jess than certain, what tradesman would have been 
so insolent? You have therefore deprived yourself of 
the power of doing good to a worthier object, merely 
to grant a longer date to extravagance and villany. 

Yet how, cried Cecilia, deeply touched by this 
reproof, how could I do otherwise ? Could I see a 
man in the agonies of despair, hear him first darkly 
hint his own destruction, and afterwards behold 
him almost in the very act of suicide, the instru- 
ment of self-murder in his desperate hand — and 
yet, though he put his life in my power, though he 
told me I could preserve him, and told me he had 
no other reliance or resource, could I leave him to 
his dreadful despondence, refuse my assisting hand 
to raise him from perdition, and to save what, after 
#11, 1 am well able to spare ; suffer a fellow- creature, 
who flung himself upon my mercy, to offer up his 
last accounts with an action blacker than any which 
had preceded it? — No, J cannot repent what I have 
done, though 1 lament, indeed, that the object was 
not more deserving. 

Your representation, said jVJr. Monckton, like 
every thing else that 1 ever ljeard you utter, breathes 
■nothing but benevolence and goodness : but your 
.pity has been abused, and your understanding im- 
posed upon. Mr. Harrel had no intention to de- 
stroy himself; the whole was an infamous trick, 
which, had not your generosity been too well known, 
-would never have .been played. 

I Cannot think quite so ill of him, said Cecilia, 
nor for the world would I have risked my own fu- 
ture reproaches .by trusting to such a suspicion, 
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whicii, had it proved wrong, and had Mr. frarrel, 
upon my refusal, committed the fatal deed, would 
have made his murder upon my own conscience rest 
for ever 1 Surely the experiment would have been 
too hazardous, when the consequence had all tnf 
future peace in its power. 

It is impossible not to revere your scruples, said 
Mr. Monckton, even while I consider them as cause- 
less ; for causeless they undoubtedly were : the man 
who could act so atrocious a part, who could so 
scandalously pillage a young lady Who was his guest 
and his ward, take advantage of her temper for the? 
plunder of her fortune, and extort her compliance 
by the basest and most dishonourable arts, meant 
only to terrify her into a compliance; for he can be 
nothing less than a downright and thorough scoun- 
drel, capable of every species of mean villany. 

He then protested he would al ledst acquaint her 
other guardians with what had passed, whose busi- 
ness it Would be to inquire if there was any chance 
of redress. 

Cecilia, however, had not much trouble in* corn-* 
bating this proposal; for though her objections, 
which were merely those of punctilious honour and 
delicacy, weighed nothing with a njan who regard- 
ed them as absurdities, yet his own apprehensions 
of appearing too officious in her affairs, forced him, 
after a little deliberation, to give up the design. 

Besides, said Cecilia, as I have his bond for what 
I have parted with, I have, at leasts no right to com- 
plain, unless, after he receives his rents, he refuses 
to pay me. 

His bond ! his rents ! exclaimed Mr. Monckton j 
what is a man's bond who is not worth a guinea ? 
and what are his rents, when all he ever owned must 
be sold before they are due, and When he will not 
himself receive a penny from the sale, as he has nei- 
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ther land, house, nor possession of any sort that is 
not mortgaged ? 

Nay, then, said Cecilia., if so, it is indeed all over ! 
I am sorry, I am grieved ! — but it is past, .and no- 
thing, therefore, remains, but that I try to forget I 
ever was richer ! 

This isvery youthful philosophy, said Mr. Monck- 
ton ; but it will not lessen your regret hereafter, 
when the value of money is better known to you. 

If I shall dearly buy my experience, said Cecilia, 
let me be the more attentive to making good use of 
it; and, since my loss seems irremediable to myself, 
let me at least endeavour to secure its utility to Mr. 
Harrel. 

She then told him her wish to propose to that 
gentleman some scheme of reformation, while yes- 
terday's events were yet recent in his mind : but Mr. , 
Monckton, who had hardly patience to hear her, ex- 
claimed, He is a wretch, and deserves the full force 
of the disgrace he is courting. What is now most 
necessary is to guard you from his further machina- 
tions, for you may else be involved in ruin as deep 
as his own. He now knows the way to frighten you, 
and he will not fail to put it in practice. 

No, Sir, answered Cecilia ; he would vainly apply 
to roe h» future : I cannot repent that I ventured not . 
yesterday to brave his menaces ; but too little is the . 
comfort 1 feel from what I have bestowed, to suffer 
any consideration to make me part with more. 

Your resolution, answered he, will be as feeble as 
your generosity will be potent : depend nothing upon 
yourself, but instantly quit his house. You will else 
be made responsible for every debt that he contracts ; 
and whatever may be his difficulties hereafter, he 
will know that to extricate himself from them, he 
has but to talk of dying, and to show you a sword 
or a pistol. 
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If so, then, said Cecilia, looking down while she 
Spoke, I suppose I must again go to Mr. Delvile's. 

This was by no means the purpose of Mr. Monck- 
ton, who saw not more danger to her fortune with 
one of her guardians, than to her person with the 
other. He Ventured, therefore, to recommend to 
her a residence with Mr. Briggs, well knowing that 
his house would be a security against her seeing any 
man equal to himself, and hoping that under his 
roof he might again be as unrivalled in her opinion 
and esteem, as he formerly was in the country. 

But here the opposition of Cecilia was too earnest 
for any hope that it might be surmounted ; for, add- 
ed to her dislike of Mr. Briggs, her repugnance to 
such a habitation was strongly, though silently, in* 
Creased by her secret inclination to return to St. 
James's Square. 

I mention not Mr. Briggs lis an eligible host, said 
Mr. Monckton, after listening to her objections, but 
merely as one more proper for you than Mr. Dehile, 
with whom your fixing at present would be but ill 
thought of in the World. 

Ill thought of, Sir ! Why so ? 

Because he has a son ; for whose sake alone it 
would be universally concluded you changed you* 
abode : and to give any pretence for such a report, 
would by no means accord with the usual delicacy 
of your conduct. 

Cecilia was confounded by this speech : the truth 
of the charge she felt, and the probability of the 
Censure she did not dare dispute. 

He then gave her a thousand exhortations to be- 
ware of the schemes and artifices of Mr. Harrel, 
Which he foresaw would be innumerable. He told 
her too, that with respect to Sir Robert Floyer, he 
thought she had better suffer the report to subside 
of itself, which in time it must necessarily do, than 
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give to it so much consequence as to send a message 
to the baronet, from which he might pretend to in* 
fer that hitherto she had been wavering, or she 
would have sent to him sooner. 

But the real motive of this advice was, that, as 
he found Sir Robert by no means to be dreaded, he 
hoped the report, if generally circulated and cre- 
dited, might keep off other pretenders, and iutimj- 
date or deceive young Delvile. 

The purport for which Cecilia had wished this 
conference was, however, wholly unanswered. Mr. 
Monckton, enraged by the conduct of Mr. Harrel, 
refused to talk of his affairs, and could only mention 
him with detestation : but Cecilia, less severe in her 
judgement, and more tender in her heart, would not 
yet give up the hope of an amendment she so an- 
xiously wished ; and having noV no other person to 
whom she could apply, determined to consult with 
Mr. Arnott, whose affection for his sister would give 
him a zeal in the affair that might somewhat supply 
the place of superior abilities. 

There was, indeed, no time to be lost in making 
the projected attempt : for no sooner was the im« 
mediate danger of suffering removed, than the alarm 
wore away, and the penitence was forgotten ; every 
thing went on as usual, no new regulations were 
made, no expenses abated, no pleasures forborne, 
not a thought of hereafter admitted : and ruinous 
and terrible as had been the preceding storm, no 
trace of it was visible in the serenity of the present 
calm. 

An occasion of discussion with Mr. Arnott very 
speedily offered. Mr. Harrel said he had observed 
in the looks of his friends at the Pantheon much 
surprise at the sight of him, and declared he should 
take yet another measure for removing all suspi- 
cion. This was to give a splendid entertainment at 
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his own bouse to all his acquaintance, to which he 
meant to invite every body of any consequence he 
had ever seen, and almost every body he had ever 
heard of, in his life. 

Levity so unfeeling, and a spirit of extravagance 
so irreclaimable, were hopeless prognostics; yet Ce- 
cilia would not desist from her design. She there- 
fore took the earliest opportunity of speaking with 
Mr. Arnott upon the subject, when she openly ex- 
pressed her uneasiness at the state of his brother's 
affairs, and warmly acknowledged her displeasure at 
his dissipated way of life. 

Mr. Arnott soon showed that example was all he 
wanted to declare the same sentiments. He owned 
he had long disapproved the conduct of Mr. Harrel, 
and trembled at the situation of his sister. They 
then considered what it was possible to propose that 
might retrieve their affairs, and concluded that en- 
tirely to quit London for some years, was the only 
chance that remained of saving them from absolute 
destruction. 

Mr. Arnott, therefore, though fearfully, and averse 
to the task, told his sister their mutual advice. She 
thanked him, said she was much obliged to him, and 
would certainly consider his proposal, and mention 
it to Mr. Harrel. — Parties of pleasure, however, in- 
tervened, and the promise was neglected. 

Cecilia then again spoke herself. Mrs. Harrel, 
much softened by her late acts of kindness, was no 
longer offended by her interference, but contented 
herself with confessing that she quite hated the 
country, and could only bear to live in it in sum- 
mer time. And when Cecilia very earnestly expos- 
tulated on the weakness of such an objection, to a 
step absolutely necessary for her future safety and 
happiness, she said, she could do no worse than that 
if already ruined, and therefore she thought it would 
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be very hard to expect finhn her such a sacrifice be* 
Jbrehand. 

It was in vain Cecilia remonstrated: Mrs* Han-el's 
ibve of pleasure was stronger than her understand- 
ing: and therefore, though she listened to her with 
patience, she concluded with the same answer she 
nad begun; 

Cecilia, then, though almost heartless, resolved 
upon talking with Mr. Harrel himself: and there* 
fbre, taking an opportunity which he had not time 
to elude, she ingenuously told him her opinion of 
his danger, and of the manner in which it might 
be avoided. 

He paid unusual attention to her advice, but Said 
she was much mistaken with respect to his affairs, 
which he believed he should now very speedily re- 
trieve, as he had had the preceding night an un- 
common run of luck, and flattered himself with be- 
ing able Very shortly to pay all his debts, and begin 
the world upon a new score. 

This open confession of earning was but a* new- 
shock to Cecilia, who scrupled not to represent to 
him the uncertainty of so hazardous a reliance, and 
the inevitable evils of so destructive a practice. 

She made not, however, the least impression upon 
his mind ; he assured her he doubted not giving her 
shortly a good account of himself, and that living in 
the country was a resource of desperation which 
need not be anticipated. 

Cecilia, though grieved and provoked by their 
mutual folly and blindness, could proceed no fur- 
ther : advice and admonition she spared not, but 
authority she had none to use. She regretted her 
ineffectual attempt to Mr. Arnott, who Was yet more 
cruelly afflicted at it ; but though they conversed 
upon the subject by every opportunity, they were 
equally unable to relate any success from their efforts, 
or to devise any plan more likely to ensure it* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A MISTAKE. 

Meantime young Delvile failed not to honour Ce- 
cilia's introduction of him to Mr. Harrel, by wak- 
ing upon that gentleman as soon as the ill effects of 
his accident at the Pantheon permitted him to leave 
his own house. Mr. Harrel, though just going out 
when he called, was desirous of being upon good 
terms with his family, and therefore took him up 
stairs to present him to his lady, and invited him to 
tea and cards the next evening. 

Cecilia, who was with Mrs. Harrel, did not see 
him "without emotion; which was not much lessened 
by the task of thanking him for his assistance at the 
Pantheon, and inquiring how he had himself fared. 
No sign, however, of emotion appeared in return, 
either when he first addressed, or afterwards an- 
swered her : the look of solicitude, with which she 
had been so much struck when they last parted, was 
no longer discernible, and the voice ot sensibility 
which had removed all her doubts, was no longer 
to be heard. His general ease and natural gaiety 
were again unruffled; and though he had never 
seemed really indifferent to her, there was not the 
least appearance of any added partiality. 

Cecilia felt an involuntary mortification as she ob- 
served this change : yet, upon reflection, she still 
attributed his whole behaviour to his mistake with 
respect to her situation, and therefore was but the 
more gratified by the preference he occasionally be- 
trayed. 

The invitation for the next evening was accepted; 
and Cecilia, for once, felt no repugnance to join- 
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ing the company. Young Delvile again Was in ex- 
cellent spirits ; but though his chief pleasure was 
evidently derived from conversing With her, she had 
the vexation to observe that he seemed to think her 
the undoubted property of the baronet, always re- 
treating when he approached, and as careful, when 
next her, to yield his place, if he advanced, as,' 
when he was distant, to guard it from all others. 

But when Sir 'Robert was employed at cards, all 
scruples ceasing, he neglected not to engross her 
almost Wholly. He was eager,to speak to her of 
the affairs of Mr. Belfield, which he told her wore 
row a better aspect. The letter, indeed, of recom- 
mendation which he had shown to her, had failed, 
as the nobleman to whom it was written had already 
entered into an engagement fbr his son; but he had 
made application elsewhere, which he believed 
would be successful ; and he had communicated hid 
proceedings to Mr. Belfield, whose spirits he hoped 
would recover by this prospect of employment and 
advantage; It is, however, but too true, he added, 
that I have rather obtained his consent to the steps 
I am taking, than his approbation of them ; nor do 
J believe, had I previously consulted him, I should 
have had even* that. Disappointed in his higher 
views, his spirit is broken, and he is heartless and 
hopeless, scarce condescending to accept relief, 
from the hitter remembrance that he expected pre- 
ferment. Time, however, will blunt this acute sensi- 
bility, and reflection' will make him blush at this 
unreasonable delicacy; But we must patiently soothe 
him till he is more himself; or while we mean to 
serve, we shall only torment him. Sickness, sorrow, 
and poverty, have all fallen heavily upon trim, and 
they have all fallen at once : we must not, there- 
fore, wonder, to find him intractable, when his mind 
i3 as much depressed as his body is enervated. 
Cecilia, to whom his candour and generosity 
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always gave fresh delight, strengthened his opinions 
by her concurrence, and confirmed his designs by 
the interest whicfy she took in them. 

From this time he found almost daily some oc? 
casion for calling in Portman Square* The appli- 
cation of Cecilia in favour of Mr. Bel field, gave him 
a right to communicate to her all his proceedings 
concerning him ; and he had some letters to «how, 
some new scheme to propose, some refusal to la- 
ment, or some hope to rejoice over, almost per- 
petually : or even when these failed, Cecilia had a 
cold, wfyich he came to inquire after, or MrsrHar- 
rel gave him an invitation which rendered any ex- 
cuse unnecessary. But though his intimacy with 
Cecilia was increased, though his admiration of her 
was conspicuous, and his fondness for her society 
seemed to grow with the enjoyment of it, he yet 
never manifested any doubt of her engagement with 
the baronet, nor betrayed either intention or desire 
to supplant him. Cecilia, however, repined not 
much at the' mistake, since she thpught it might ba 
instrumental to procuring fyer a more impartial 
acquaintance witty his character, than she 4 * could 
rationally expect, if, as she hoped, the explanation 
of his error should make him seek her good opinion 
with more study and design. 

To satisfy herself not only concerning the brother 
but the sister, she again visited Mrs. Belfield, and 
had the pleasure of finding her in better spirits, 
and hearing that the noble friend of her brother, 
whom she had already mentioned, and whom Cecilia 
had before suspected to be young Delvile, hsid now 
pointed out to him a method of conduct by which 
his affairs might be easily retrieved, and himself 
creditably employed. Miss Belfield spoke of the 
plan with the highest satisfaction ; yet she acknow- 
ledged that her mother was extremely discontented 
with it; and that her brother himself was rather led 
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by shame than inclination to its adoption. Yet he 
was evidently easier in his mind, though far from 
happy, and already so much better, that Mr. Rupii 
said he would very soon be able to leave his room. 

Such was the quiet and contented situation of 
Cecilia, when one evening, which was destined for 
company at home, while she was alone in the draw- 
ing-room, which Mrs: Harrel had just left to answer 
a note, Sir Robert Floyer accidentally came up stairs 
before the other gentlemen. 

Ha J cried he, the moment he saw her, at last 
have I the good fortune to meet with you alone ! 
This, indeed, is a favour I thought I was always to 
be denied. 

He was then approaching her ; but Cecilia, who 
shrunk involuntarily at the sight of him, was re- 
treating hastily to quit the room, when suddenly 
recollecting that no better opportunity might ever 
offer for a final explanation with him, she irreso- 
lutely stopt; and Sir Robert, immediately following, 
took her hand, and pressing it to his lips as she 
endeavoured to withdraw it, exclaimed, You are a 
most charming creature! when the door was opened, 
and young Delvile at the same moment was an- 
nounced and appeared. 

Cecilia, colouring violently, and extremely cha- 
grined, hastily disengaged herself from his hold. 
Delvile seemed uncertain whether he ought not to 
retire; which Sir Robert perceiving, bowed to him 
with an air of mingled triumph and vexation, and 
said, Sir, your most obedient ! 

The doubt, however, in which every one appeared 
of what was next to be done, was immediately re- 
moved by the return of Mrs. Harrel, and the arrival 
at el nost the same moment of more company. 

The rest of the evening was spent, on the part 
of Cecilia, most painfully : the explanation she had 
planned had ended in worse than nothing, for by 
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buffering the baronet to detain her, she had rather 
shown a disposition to oblige, than any intention to 
discard him ; and the situation in which she had 
been surprised by young Del vile, was the last to 
clear the suspicions she so little wished him to har- 
bour : while, on his part; the accident seemed to 
occasion no other alteration than that of rendering 
him. more than usually assiduous to give way to Sir 
Robert whenever he approached her. 

Nor was Sir Robert slack in taking advantage of 
this attention ; he was highly in spirits, talked to 
her with more than common freedom, and wore the 
whole evening an air of exulting satisfaction. 

Cecilia, provoked by this presumption, hurt by 
the behaviour of young Delvile, and mortified by 
the whole affair, determined to leave this mistake 
no longer in the power of accident, but to apply im- 
mediately to Mr. Delvile senior, and desire him, as 
her guardian, to wait upon Sir Robert himself, and 
acquaint him that his perseverance in pursuing her 
wa£ both useless and offensive : and by this method 
she hoped at once to disentangle herself for ever 
from the baronet, and to discover more fully the 
sentiments of young Delvile : for the provocation 
she had just endured, robbed her of all patience for 
waiting the advice of Mr. Monckton. 



CHAPTER V. 

AN EXPLANATION. 

The following morning, therefore, Cecilia went 
early to St. James's Square : and, after the usual 
ceremonies of messages and long waiting, she was 
shown into an apartment where she found M!r. Del- 
vile and his son. 
She rejoiced to see them together, and determined 
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to make known to them both the purport of her 
visit: and therefore, after some apologies and a little 
hesitation, she told Mr. Delvile, that, encouraged by 
his offers of serving her, she had taken the liberty to 
call upon him with a view to entreat his assistance. 

Young Delvile, immediately rising, would have quit- 
ted the room ; but Cecilia, assuring him she rather de- 
sired what she had to say should be known than kept 
secret, begged that he would not disturb himself 

Delvile, pleased with this permission to hear her, 
and curious to know what would follow, very rea- 
dily returned to his seat* 

I should by no means, she continued, have thought 
of proclaiming, even to the most intimate of my 
friends, the partiality which Sir Robert Floyer haa . 
been pleased to show me, had he left me to the 
choice of publishing or concealing it : but, on the 
contrary, his own behaviour seems intended not 
merely to display it, but to insinuate that it meets 
with my approbation. Mr. Harrel, also, urged by 
too much warmth of friendship, baa encouraged 
this belief; nor, indeed, do I know at present where 
the mistake stops, nor what it is report has not 
scrupled to affirm. But I think I ought no longer 
to neglect it, and therefore I have presumed to so- 
licit your advice in what manner I may most effec- 
tually contradict it. 

The extreme surprise of young Delvile at this 
speech was not more evident than pleasant to Cecilia, 
to whom it accounted for all that had perplexed her 
in his conduct, while it animated every expectation 
she wished to encourage. 

The behaviour of Mr. Harrel, answered Mr. Del- 
Vile, has by no means been such as to lead me to 
forget that, his father was the son of a steward of 
Mr. Grant, who lived in the neighbourhood of my 
friend and relation the Duke of Derwent : nor can 
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< I sufficiently congratulate myself that I have always 
declined acting with him. The late Dean, indeed, 
never committed, so strange an impropriety as that 
of nominating Mr. Harrel and Mr. firiggs coadju- 
tors with Mr. Delvile. The impropriety, however, 
though extremely offensive to me, has never ob- 
literated from my mind the esteem I bore the Dean; 
nor can I possibly give a greater proof of it Aan 
the readiness I have always shown to offer my coun- 
. sel and instruction to his niece. Mr. Harrel, there- 
fore, ought certainly to have desired Sir Robert 
Floyer to acquaint me with his proposals before he 
-gave to him any answer. 

Undoubtedly, Sir, said Cecilia, willing to shorten 

• this parading harangue ; but as he neglected that 
attention, will you think me too impertinent should 
J entreat the favour of you to speak with Sir Robert 

{ourself, and explain to him the total inefficacy of 
is pursuit, since my determination against him is 
unalterable ? 

Here the conference was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant, who said something to Mr. Del- 
vile, which occasioned his apologizing to Cecilia for 

• leaving her for a few moments, and ostentatiously 
assuring her that no business, however important, 
should prevent his thinking of her aflairs, or detain 
him from returning to her as soon as possible. 

The astonishment of young Delvile at the strength 
of her last expression, kept him silent some time 
after his father left the room : and then, with a 
countenance that still marked his amazement, he 
said, Is it possible, Miss Beverley, that I should 
twice have been thus egregiously deceived; or 
rather, that the whole town, and even the most in- 
timate of your friends, should so unaccountably 
have persisted in a mistake ? 

For the town, answered Cecilia, I know not how 
it can have had any concern in so small a matter ; 

2i2 
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but'for my intimate friends, I have too few to make 
it probable they should ever have been so strangely 
misinformed. 

Pardon me, cried he, it was from one who ought 
to know, that I had myself the intelligence. 

' I entreat you, then, said Cecilia, to acquaint me 
who it was. 

Mr. Harrel himself; who communicated it to a 
lady in my hearing, and at a public place. 

Cecilia cast up her eyes in wonder and indigna- 
tion, at a proof so incontrovertible of his falsehood, 
but made not any answer* 

Even yet, continued he, I can scarcely feel unde- 
ceived; your engagement seemed so positive, your 
connexion so irretrievable, — so,— so Jixed* I mean. 
—He hesitated, a little embarrassed ; but then sud- 
denly exclaimed, yet whence, if to neither favour- 
able, if indifferent alike to Sir Robert and to Bel- 
field, whence that animated apprehension for their 
safety at the opera-house ? whence that never to be 
forgotten, Oh stop him I good God ! xvill nobody stop 
Aim ! — Words of anxiety so tender ! and sounds that 
Ml vibrate in my ear ! 

Cecilia, struck with amazement in her turn at the 
Strength of her own expressions, blushed, and for a 
few minutes hesitated how to answer him: but then, 
to leave nothing that related to so disagreeable a 
report in any doubt, she resolved to tell him inge- 
nuously the circumstances that had occasioned her 
alarm : and therefore, though with some pain to 
her modesty, she confessed her fears that she had 
herself provoked the affront, though her only view 
had been to discountenance Sir Robert, without 
meaning to show any distinction to Mr. Bel field. 

Delvile, who seemed charmed with the candour 
of this explanation, said, when she had finished it, 
You are then at liberty ? — Ah, Madam ! — how 
many may rue so dangerous a discovery ' 
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Could you think, said Cecilia, endeavouring to 
speak with her usual ease, that Sir Robert Floyer 
would be found so irresistible ? 

O no ! cried he, far otherwise ; a thousand times 
I hare wondered at his happiness, a thousand times 
when I have looked at you, and listened to you, I 
have thought it impossible!— yet my authority 
seemed indisputable. And how was I to discredit 
what was not uttered as a conjecture, but asserted 
as a fact ? asserted too, by the guardian with whom 
you lived i and not hinted as a secret, but affirmed 
as a point settled ? 

Yet surely, said Cecilia, you have heard me make 
use of expressions that could not but lead you to 
suppose there was some mistake, whatever might 
be the authority which had won your belief? 

No, answered he, t never supposed any mistake* 
though sometimes I thought you repented your en* 
gagement. I concluded, indeed, you had beea 
unwarily drawn in, and I have even, at times, been 
tempted to acknowledge my suspicion to you, state 

your independence, and exhort you as ajriend, 

exhort you — to use it with spirit, and, if you were 
shackled unwillingly, incautiously, or unworthily, 
to break the chains by which you were confined, 
and restore to yourself that freedom of choice, upon 
the use of which all your happiness must ultimately 
depend* But I doubted if this were honourable to 
the baronet ;— and what, indeed, was my right to 
such a liberty ? none that every man might not be 
proud of, a wish to do honour to myself, under the 
officious pretence of serving the most amiable of 
women. 

Mr. Harrel, said Cecilia, has been so strangely 
bigoted to his friend, that in his eagerness to mani- 
fest his regard for him, he seems to have forgotten 
every other consideration ; he would not, else, have 
spread so widely a report that could so ill standinquury. 

2i3 
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If Sir Robert, returned he, is himself deceived 
while he deceives others, who can forbear to pity 
him ? For my own part, instead of repining that 
hitherto I have been mistaken, ought 1 not rather 
to bless an error that may have been my preserva- 
tive from danger ? 

Cecilia, distressed in what manner to support her 
part in the conversation, began now to wish the re- 
turn of Mr. Del vile; and, not knowing what else to 
say, she expressed her surprise at his long absence. 
It is not, indeed, well timed, said young Delvile, 
just now — at. the moment when — he stopt, and pre- 
sently exclaiming, O dangerous interval ! he arose 
from his seat in manifest disorder. 

Cecilia arose too, and hastily ringing the bell, 
said, Mr. Delvile I am sure is detained, and there- 
fore 1 will order my chair, and call another time. 

Do I frighten you away ? said he, assuming an 
appearance more placid. 

No, answered she, but I would not hasten Mr. 
Delvile. 

A servant then came and said the chair was ready. 

She would immediately have followed him, but 

young Delvile again speaking, she stopt a moment 

to hear him. I fear, said he, with much hesitation, 

I have strangely exposed myself and that you 

cannot— but the extreme astonishment — he stopt 
again, in the utmost confusion, and then adding, 
you will permit me to attend you to the chair, he 
handed her down stairs, and, in quitting her, bowed 
without saying a word more. 

Cecilia, who was almost wholly indifferent to 
every part of the explanation but that which had 
actually passed, was now in a state of felicity more 
delightful than any she had ever experienced. She 
had not a doubt remaining of her influence over the 
mind of young Delvile, and the surprise which had 
made him rather betray than express his regard, was 
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infinitely more flattering and, satisfactory to her 
than any formal or direct declaration. She had now 
convinced him she was disengaged, and in return^ 
though without seeming to intend it, he had con- 
vinced her of the deep interest which he took in the 
discovery. His perturbation, the words which es-. 
caped him, and his evident struggle to soy no more, 
were proofs just such as she wished to receive of his 
partial admiration, since, while they satisfied her 
heart, they also soothed her pride, by showing a 
diffidence of success which assured her that her own 
secret was still sacred, and that no weakness or 
inadvertency on her part had robbed her of the 
power of mingling dignity with the frankness with 
which she meant to receive his addresses. AH, 
therefore, that now employed her care, was to keep 
off any indissoluble engagement till each should be 
better known to the other. 

For this reserve, however, she had less immediate 
occasion than she expected ; she saw no more of 
young Delvile that day ; neither did he appear the 
next. The third she fully expected him, — butstill 
lie came not. And while she wondered at an ab- 
sence so uncommon, she received a note from Lord 
Ernolf, to beg permission to wait upon her for 
two minutes, at any time she would appoint. 

She* readily sent word that she should be at home 
for the rest of the day, as she wished much for an 
opportunity of immediately finishing every affair 
but one, and setting her mind at liberty to think 
only of that which she desired should prosper. 

Lord Ernolf was with her in half an hour. She 
found him sensible and well • bred, extremely desirous 
to promote her alliance with his son, and apparently 
as much pleased with herself as with her fortune. 
He acquainted her that he had addressed himself to 
Mr. Harrel long since, but had been informed that 
she was actually engaged to Sir Robert Floyer : h$ 
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should, therefore, have forborne taking up any part 
of her time, had he not, the preceding day, while 
on a visit at Mr. Delvile's, been assured that Mr. 
Harrel was mistaken, and that she had not yet 
declared for any body. He hoped, therefore, that 
she would allow his son the honour of waiting upon 
her, And permit him to talk with Mr. Briggs, who 
he understood was her acting guardian, upon such 
matters as ought to be speedily adjusted. 

Cecilia thanked him for the honour he intended 
her, and confirmed the truth of the account he had 
heard in St. James's Square ; but at the same time 
told him she must decline receiving any visits from 
his Lordship's son, and entreated him to take no 
measure towards the promotion of an affair which 
never could succeed. 

He seemed much concerned at her answer, and 
endeavoured for some time to soften her, but found 
her so steady, though civil, in her refusal, that he was 
obliged, however unwillingly, to give up his attempt* 

Cecilia, when he was gone, reflected with much 
vexation on the readiness of the Delviles to encou- 
rage his visit; she considered, however, that the 
intelligence he had heard might possibly be gathered 
in general conversation ; but she blamed herself that 
she had not led to some inquiry what part of the 
family he had seen, and who was present when the 
information was given him. 

Meanwhile she found that neither coldness, di- 
stance, nor aversion, were sufficient to repress Sir 
Robert Floyer, who continued to persecute her with 
as much confidence of success as could have arisen 
from the utmost encouragement. She again, though 
with much difficulty, contrived to speak with Mr, 
Harrel upon the subject, and openly accused him of 
spreading a report abroad, as well as countenancing 
an expectation at home, that had neither truth nor 
justice to support them. 
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Mr. Harrel, with his usual levity and carelessness, 
laughed at the charge, but denied any belief in her 
displeasure, and affected to think she was merely 
playing the coquette, while Sir Robert was not the 
less her decided choice. 

Provoked and wearied, Cecilia resolved no longer 
to depend upon anybody but herself for the manage- 
ment of her own affairs ; and therefore, to con* 
elude the business without any possibility of further 
cavilling, she wrote the following note to Sir Robert 
herself, 

TO SIR ROBERT FLOYER, BART. 

Miss Beverley presents her compliments to Sir 
Robert Floyer, and as she has some reason to fear 
Mr. Harrel did riot explicitly acquaint him with her 
answer to the commission with which he was in- 
trusted, she thinks it necessary, in order to obviate 
any possible misunderstanding, to take this method 
of returning him thanks- for the honour of his good 
opinion, but of begging at the same time that he 
would not lose a moment upon her account, as her 
thanks are all she can npw, or ever, offer in return, 

Portman Square, 

May 11th, 1779. 

To this note Cecilia received no answer: but she 
had the pleasure to observe that Sir Robert forbore 
his usual visit on the day she sent it, and, though 
he appeared again the day following, he never spoke 
to her, and seemed sullen and out of humour. 

Yet still young Del vile came not, and still, as 
her surprise increased, her tranquillity was dimi* 
nished. She could form no excuse for his delay, 
nor conjecture any reason for his absence. Every 
motive seemed to favour his seeking, and not his 
shunning her : the explanation which had so lately 
passed had informed him he had no rival to fear* 
and the manner in which he had heard it, assure^ 
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her the information was not indifferent to him; 
why, then, so assiduous in his visits when he thought 
her engaged, and so slack in all attendance when 
he knew she was at liberty ? 



CHAPTER VL 

A MURMURING. 



Unable to relieve herself from this perplexity, Ce- 
cilia, to divert her chagrin, again visited Miss Bel- 
field. She had then the pleasure to hear that her 
' brother was much recovered, and had been able, the 

S receding day, to take an airing, which he had 
orne so well that Mr. Rupil had charged him to 
use the same exercise every morning. 

And will he ? said Cecilia. 

No, Madam, I am sadly afraid not, she answered ; 
for coach-hire is very expensive, and we are willing, 
now, to save all we can in order to help fitting him 
out for going abroad. 

Cecilia then earnestly entreated her to accept some 
assistance ; but she assured her she did not dare 
without the consent of her mother, which, however, 
she undertook to obtain. 

The next day, when Cecilia called to hear her 
success, Mrs. Belfield, who hitherto had kept out 
of sight, made her appearance. She found her 
alike in person, manners, and conversation, — a coarse 
and ordinary woman, not more unlike her son in 
talents and acquired accomplishments, than dissimi- 
lar to her daughter in softness and natural delicacy. 

The moment Cecilia was seated, she began, with- 
out waiting for any ceremony, or requiring any 
solicitation, abruptly to talk of her affairs, and re- 
piningly to relate her misfortunes. 

I find, Madam, she said, you have been so kind 
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as to tisit my daughter Henny, a great many times ; 
but as I have no time for company, 1 have always 
kept out of the way, having other things to do than 
sit still to talk. I have had a sad time of it here, 
Madam, with my poor son's illness, having no con* 
veniences about me, and much ado to make him 
mind me ; for he's all for having his own way, poor 
dear soul ! and I'm sure 1 don't know who could 
contradict him, for it's what I never had the heart 
to do* But then, Madam, what is to come of it ? 
You see how bad things go ! for though I have got 
a very good income, it won't do for every thing. 
And if it was as much again, I should want to save 
it all now. For here my poor son, you see, is re- 
duced all in a minute, as one may say, from being 
one of the first gentlemen in the town, to a mere 
poor object, without a farthing in the world ! 

He is, however, 1 hope, now much better in his 
health ? said Cecilia. 

Yes, Madam, thank Heaven ; for if he was worse, 
those might tell of it that would, for I'm sure I 
should never live to hear of it. He has been the best 
son in the world, Madam, and used nothing but the 
best company, for I spared neither pains nor cost 
to bring him up genteelly, and I believe there's not. 
a nobleman m the land that looks more the gentle* 
man. However, there's come no good of it ; for 
though his acquaintance was all among the first 
quality, he never received the value of a penny from 
the best of them. So I have no great need to be 
proud. But I meant for the best, though I have 
often enough wished T had not meddled in the mat- 
ter, but left him to be brought up in the shop, as 
his father was before him. 

His present plan, however, said Cecilia, will, I 
hope, make you ample amends both for your suffer- 
ings and your tenderness. 

what, Madam, when he is goiBg to leave me, 
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and settle in foreign parts ? If you was a mother 
yourself, Madam, you would not think that such 
good amends. 

Settle? said Cecilia, No, he only goes for a year 
or two. 

That's more thanl can say, Madam, or any body 
else ; and nobody knows what may happen in that 
time. And how 1 shall keep myself up when he's be- 
yond seas, I am sure I don t know, for he has always 
been the pride of my life, and every penny saved tor 
him, I thought to have been paid in pounds. 
• You will still have your daughter, and she seems 
so amiable, that I am sure you can want no con- 
solation she will not endeavour to give you. 

But what is a daughter, Madam, to such a son 
as mine? a son that 1 thought to have seen living like 
a prince, and sending his own coach for me to dine 
with him ! And now he's going to be taken away 
from me, and nobody knows if 1 shall live till he 
comes back. But 1 may thank myself, for if I had 
but been content to see him brought up in the shop 
— — yet all the world would have cried shame upon 
it, for when he was quite a child in arms, the 
people used all to say he was born to be a gentleman, 
and would live to make many a fine lady's heart ache. 

If he can but make your heart easy, said Cecilia, 
smiling, we will not grieve that the fine ladies 
should escape the prophecy. 

O, Madam, I don't mean by that to say he has 
been over gay among the ladies, for it's a thing I 
never heard of him ; and I dare say, if any lady was 
to take a fancy to him, she'd find there was not a 
modester young man in the world. But you must 
needs think what a hardship it is to me to have him 
turn out so unlucky, after all I have done for him, 
when I thought to have seen him at the top of the 
tree, as one may say ! 
i He will yet, I hope, said Cecilia, make you re- 
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jbice in ail your kindness to him} his health is 
already returning, and his affairs wear again a more 
prosperous aspect. * 

But do you suppose, Madam, that having him 
sent two or three hundred miles away from me, with 
some young master to take care of, is the way to 
make up. to me what I have gone through for him? 
Why I used to deny myself every thing in the world, 
in order to save money to buy him smart clothes, 
and let him go to the Opera, and Ranelagh, and 
such sort of places, that he might keep himself in 
fortune's way ! and now you see the end of it ! here 
he is in a little shabby room up two pair of stairs, 
with not one of the great folks coming near him, 
to see if he's so much as dead or alive. 

I do not wonder, said Cecilia, that you resent 
their showing so little gratitude for the pleasure and 
entertainment they have formerly received from 
him : but comfort yourself that it will at least se- 
cure you from any similar disappointment, as Mr. 
Belfield will, in future, be guarded from forming 
such precarious expectations. 

But what good will that do me, Madam, for all 
\hie money he has been throwing after them all this 
while ? do you think I would have scraped it up for 
him, and gone without every thing in the world, 
to see it all end in this manner ? why he might as 
well have been brought up the commonest journey- 
man, for any comfort I 6hall have of him at this 
rate. And suppose he should be drowned in going 
beyond the seas, what am I to do then ? 

You must not, said Cecilia, indulge such fears $ 
I doubt not but your son will return well, and re- 
turn all that you wish. 

Nobody knows that, Madam ; and the only way 
to be certain is for him not to go at all; and I'm 
surprised, Madam, vou can wish him to make such 
a journey to nobody knows where, with nothing 
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but a young master that he must as good as teach 
his A, B, C, all the way they go ! 

Certainly, said Cecilia, amazed at this accusation, 
I should not wish him to go abroad, if any thing 
more eligible could be done by his remaining in 
England ; but as no prospect of that sort seems be- 
fore him, you must endeavour to reconcile yourself 
to parting with him. 

Yes, but how am I to do that, when I don't 
know if ever I shall see him again ? Who could 
have thought of his living among the great folks, 
and then coming to want! I'm sure I thought 
they'd have provided for him like a son of their 
own, for he used to go about to all the public 
places just as they did themselves. Day after day I 
used to be counting for when he would come to 
tell me he'd got a place at court, or something of 
that sort, for I never could tell what it would be : 
and then the next news I heard, was that he was 
shut up in this poor bit of a place, with nobody 
troubling their heads about him ! However, I'll 
never be persuaded but he might have done better, 
if he would but have spoke a good word for himself, 
or else have let me done it for him: instead of which, 
he never would so much as let me see any of his 
grand friends, though I would not have made the 
least scrapie in the world to have asked them for 
any thing he had a mind to. 

Cecilia again endeavoured to give her comfort ; 
but finding her only satisfaction was to express her 
discontent, she arose to take leave ; but, returning 
first to Miss Belfield, contrived to make a private 
inquiry whether she might repeat her oner of 
assistance. A downcast and dejected look answering 
in the affirmative, she put into her hand a ten 

Eound bank note, and wishing them good morning, 
urried out of the room. 
Miss Belfield was running after her, but stopped 
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by her mother, who called out, What is it?— How 
much is it?— -Let me look at it ! And then, fol- 
lowing Cecilia herself, she thanked her aloud all the 
way down stairs for her genteelness, assuring her she 
would not fail making it known to her son. 

Cecilia at this declaration turned back, and ex- 
horted her by no means to mention it : after which 
she got into her chair, and returned home ; pitying 
Miss Belfield for the unjust partiality shown to her 
brother, and excusing the proud shame he had 
manifested of his relations, from the vulgarity and 
selfishness of her who was at the head ofthem. 

Almost a fortnight had now elapsed since her 
explanation with young Delvile, yet not once had 
he been in Portman Square, though in the fort- 
night which had preceded, scarce a day had passed 
which had not afforded him some pretence for 
calling there. 

At length a note arrived from Mrs. Delvile. It 
contained the most flattering reproaches for her long 
absence, and a pressing invitation that she would 
dine and spend tne next day with her. 

Cecilia, who had merely denied herself the plea* 
sure of this visit from an apprehension of seeming 
too desirous of keeping up the connexion, now, 
from the same sense of propriety, determined upon 
making it, wishing equally to avoid all appearance 
of consciousness, either by seeking or avoiding the 
intimacy of the family. 

Not a little was her anxiety to know in what 
manner young Delvile would receive her, whether 
he would be grave or gay, agitated, as during their 
last conversation, or easy, as in the meetings which 
had preceded it. 

§he found Mrs. Delvile, however, alone, and ex- 
tremely kind to her, yet much surprised, and half 
displeased, that she had so long been absent. Cecilia, 
though somewhat distressed what excuses to offer, 
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was happy to find herself so highly in favour, and 
not very reluctant to promise more frequent visits 
in future. 

They were then summoned to dinner ; but still 
no young DelviJe was visible: they were joined only 
by his father, and she found that no one else was 
expected. 

Her astonishment now was greater than ever, and 
she could account by no possible conjecture for a 
conduct so extraordinary. Hitherto, whenever she 
had visited in St. James's Square by appointment, 
the air with which he had received her, constantly 
announced that he had impatiently waited her ar- 
rival ; he had given up other engagements to stay 
with her, he had openly expressed his hopes that 
she would never be long absent, and seemed to take 
a pleasure in her society, to which every other was 
inferior. And now, how striking the difference! 
he forbore all visits at the house where she resided, 
he even flew from bis own when he knew she was 
approaching it ! 

Nor was this the only vexation of which this day 
was productive: Mr. Delvile, when the servants 
were withdrawn after dinner, expressed some con- 
cern that he had been called from her during their 
last conversation, and added, that he would take 
the present opportunity to talk with her upon some 
matters of importance. 

He then began the usual parading prelude, which, 
upon all occasions, he thought necessary, in order 
to enhance the value of his interposition, remind 
her of her inferiority, and impress her with a deeper 
sense of the honour which his guardianship con- 
ferred upon her : after which he proceeded to make 
a formal inquiry, whether she had positively dis- 
missed Sir Robert Floyer ? 

She assured him she had. 

} understood my Lord Ernolf, said he, that 
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you had totally discouraged the addresses of his 
son ? 

Yes, Sir, answered Cecilia, for I never mean to 
receive them. 

Have you, then, any other engagement ? 
No, Sir, cried she, colouring between shame and 
displeasure, none at all. 

Thisis a very extraordinary circumstance ! replied 
he z the son of an earl to be rejected by a young 
woman of no family, and yet no reason assigned 
for it. 

This contemptuous speech so cruelly shocked Ce- 
cilia, that though he continued to harangue her 
for a great part of the afternoon, she only answered 
him when compelled by some question, and was so 
evidently discomposed, that Mrs. Delvile, who per- 
ceived her uneasiness with much concern, redoubled 
her civilities and caresses, and used every method 
in her power to oblige and enliven her. 

Cecilia was not ungrateful for her care, and 
showed her sense of it by added respect and at- 
tention ; but her mind was disturbed, and she 
quitted the house as soon as she was able. 

Mr. Del vile's speech, from her previous knowledge 
of the extreme haughtiness of his character, would 
not have occasioned her the smallest emotion, had 
it merely related to him or to herself: but as it 
concerned Lord Ernolf, she regarded it as also con- 
cerning his sen ; and she found that, far from try- 
ing to promote the union Mr. Monckton had told 
her he had planned, he did not seem even to think 
of it, but on the contrary, proposed and seconded 
with all his interest another alliance. 

This, added to the behaviour of young Delvile, 
made her suspect that some engagement was in agi- 
tation on his own part, and that while she thought 
him so sedulous only to avoid her, he was simply 
pecupied in seeking another. This painful sugge$~ 
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tion, which every thing teemed' to confirm^ again 
overset all her schemes, and destroyed all her vi- 
sionary happiness. Yet how to reconcile it with 
what had passed at their last meeting she knew not: 
she had then every reason to believe that his heart 
was in her power, and that courage, or an oppor- 
tunity more seasonable, was all he wanted to make 
known his devotion to her: why, then, shun if 
he loved her? why, if he loved her not, seem so 
perturbed at the explanation of her independence ? 
A very little time, however, she hoped, would 
unravel this mystery ; in two days, the entertain- 
ment which Mr. Harrel had planned to deceive the 
world by an appearance of affluence to which he 
had lost all title, was to take place ; young Del vile, 
in common with every other person who had ever 
been seen at the house, had early received an invi- 
tation, which he had readily promised to accept 
some time before the conversation that seemed the 
period of their acquaintance had passed. Should 
lie, after being so long engaged, fail to keep his ap- 
pointment, she could no longer have any doubt of 
the justice of her conjecture ; should he, on the 
contrary, again appear, from his behaviour and his 
looks sue might perhaps be able to gather why he 
had sp long been absent* 
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